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• 

TTben the Saxons arriyed on the English coasts^ they 
were among the most harharons of the Gennanic tribes. 
Unacquainted with the use of letters ; savage in their 
habits ; ignorant of the necessary arts of life ; and de. 
spising all except that of war : with no desires except 
such as^ in their gratification^ were injurious to public 
or individual prosperity ; acknowledging no law^ except 

VOXi. IV* B 



2 EUROPE IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 

individual will ; and contemning more polished because 
more feeble nations ; they were^ in the truest sense of the 
word, barbarians. Nor was their contact with the 
Britons likely to benefit them. The Britons were 
almost as rude as themselves : the last lingering traces 
of Roman civilisation were almost faded away, through 
the interminable wars which signalised the long decUne 
of the empire ; and, even if the natives had been qua- 
lified to instruct their victors, an hostile spirit would 
for ever have kept the two people separate. To Chris- 
tianity the Saxons were indebted, not only for the orna- 
mental, but for the useful arts of life; not only for 
literature, but for science. Without the instructions of 
the missionaries, and that intercourse with the civiUsed 
continent which followed their conversion, they would 
have continued to live, like the wild beasts of the forests, 
the terror of their local habitations. Historians with 
more prejudice than information, or, perhaps, with a 
dishonesty superior to both, have not hesitated to con. 
demn the labours and views of the Roman missionaries; 
have deplored the subversion of the ancient British 
church ; and regarded the arrival of the strangers as in 
every respect portentous of evil to this island. The 
truth, however, is, that to the Roman missionaries our 
ancestors ^ere indebted for every thing that improves 
life, for their hopes of immortality, for their greatness, 
probably for their existence as a nation. The effects 
of this moral revolution were, indeed, vast, but suffi- 
ciently explicable. Hitherto the only path to distinc- 
tion lay in war : the use of arms, therefore, was the 
chief, almost the only branch of education ; and with 
such intensity 'had it been cultivated, that the " strife 
of spears" was loved even for its own sake, .and the 
human feelings completely forgotten. Hence, the 
noblest faculties of our nature had lain dormant, until 
religion called them forth. She indicated to the eye of 
ambition other fields than that of blood, other enjoy- 
ments than that of tossing the helpless infant on the 
point of the lance. By her precepts, by the preaching 
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and example of the missionaries, by intercommuni- 
cation with the civilised states of France and Italf^ 
the character of the people was soon elevated; not 
only religion^ but intellectual knowledge^ began to be 
esteemed : in the cloister^ all that could be learned at 
that period was prosecuted with eager study ; and^ in 
less than two centuries from the arrival of St. Augustine^ 
England could boast of a higher degree of mental cul- 
ture^-«-* we use the comparison advisedly, — than any 
other European country. In some arts, indeed, she 
was below both Gaul and Italy; but in other objects of the 
intellect, especially in literature, she had the undoubted 
superiority; a fact which has been acknowledged by 
the best foreign critics. Let us not forget, however, 
that, during the Anglo-Saxon period, knowledge was 
only in its infancy ; that, compared with its present ad- 
vanced state, it was rude : but the efforts of a people 
^pierging from barbarism is at all times an interesting 
subject of contemplation : we applaud at every step ; we 
weigh the men and their circumstances ; and, if per- 
fection be not approached, the human mind is seen to 
vindicate its origin, its high destiny; to manifest its 
infinitely progressive powers. And we must bear in re- 
membrance, that, even respecting a nation but newly en- 
tered on the boundless career of improvement, some- 
thing useful may be discovered. In the first place,* 
its infant conception wiU be impressed with the spirit 
of the times : we shall see, and know, and feel, what 
our forefathers saw, and knew, and felt; and shall 
thus revert to a scene of existence which, though 
widely different from the present^ may not deserve con- 
tempt. In the second place, if there are many truths, 
the full developement of which depends on progressive 
improvements, on the acuteness of the human intellect, 
and the aggregated treasures of human experience, there 
are many others, which, being in their nature eternal 
and immutable, are not substantially affected by social 
accidents. We say substantially ; for, in the manner of 
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4 EUBOPB IV THB MIDDLB AGES. 

conception and of communication^ even truth may change. 
The material is the lame^ whatever shape may be given 
to it. 

But general observations will convey no definite idea 
to the reader ; and we shall proceed to glance at the 
state of Anglo-Saxon intellect under the three ordinary 
forms of its manifestation : — I. In the arts of life* 
IL In literature. III. In science. 

I. Arts of Lifb. The first inventions of roan will 
regard his actual wants ; nor, until these are satisfied, 
will he have leisure or inclination for comforts, still 
less for elegancies. Of these, the first concern \nBfood, 
and the skill necessary to procure it. On the cultiva* 
tion of the ground, and the breeding of cattle, must 
every social edifice be reared. That agriculture and 
rural economy were much esteemed by the Saxons^ is 
evident from the very names of their months.* 

Wolf-monat, or wolf.imonth ; so called because in that 
month (January) the wolves were the most to be dreaded. 

Sprout'kele (February), from the sprouting of the 
kele-wort, the ordinary pot-herb of the Saxons. 

LencUmonat (March) because the days were length- 
ening. 

OsteT'fnonat (April), whether from the easterly winds 
during that month, or from an ancient goddess, is per- 
haps doubtful. 

TH-milki (May), because the cows were now milked 
three times a day. 

Weyd~monat (June), because in this month the catde 
were sent to wade in the marshes. 

Hey^monat (July), hay month. 

Barn-monat (August), from the gathering of the 
harvest into the hams. 

Berst'tnonat (September), here or barley month. 

Wyn-monat (October), wine month, when the grapes 
were pressed. 

^ * The named of their monthi, under the pagan lystem (ai given by B4*de, 
Do Ratlone Teroporum, Opera, vol. Ii.)> are tometlmec different. Ou their 
conversion, the pagan names wore changed into the agricultural 
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Wint or vnnden manat (November,) the wind month. 

Winter-monat (December)^ fainter month. 

In their pagan state^ howeTer^ the Saxons^ like the 
other Germanic tribes^ cared little for agriculture ; so 
that its improvements must be referred to the influence 
of Christianity^ which inspired them with a taste for 
peaceful occupations. From the twelve plates pubh'shed 
by the industrious Strutt^ we are enabled to form a 
satisfactory idea of their rustic occupations. In Janu- 
ary^ three men are busy with the plough : the one leads 
the oxen; the second holds that instrument; the 
third scatters the seed in the furrow just made. The 
plough is of a ponderous rude construction^ requiring 
four oxen to draw. In February^ men are pruning 
their trees. In March, they are digging in the garden^ 
and sowing or planting vegetables. In Aprils we no 
longer see the husbandman; but we have the noble 
regaling his friends with banqueting and music^ — an 
evident remnant of the old superstition which welcomed 
the near approach of tie sun. May presents us with 
sheep-shearing ; June^ with corn-shearing ; July^ with 
the lopping of branches ; August, with the cutting of 
barley ; September, with hunting ; October^ with hawk, 
ing ; November, with husbandmen preparing their tools ; 
December, with threshing and winnowing the com. 
Most of these plates exhibit implements of the rudest 
character^ and no great skill in their use ; yet they can- 
not fail to interest. They exhibit a social condition 
very different from that drawn by Tacitus^ when every 
thing rural was beheld with contempt by tlie fi-eebom 
warrior. The sword had^ indeed, been exchanged for 
the ploughshare; the spear for the shepherd's crook. 
And let us not forget, that, if the utensils were rude, 
much was effected by them ; that labour supplied the 
place of mechanical skill. In agriculture, as in every 
other useful thing, the ecclesiastics were the instructors 
of the people. It was in a poor condition when the 
monks applied themselves to it. The great estates were 
cultivated by thepwas, or slaves, who could not be ex . 
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pected to take much interest in their task ; they worked 
with reluctance, and they wistfully looked for the 
setting sun. The lands bestowed on the monks were 
wild and desert, often marshy, or covered with wood ; 
yet, as they lay beyond the bounds of social haunts, 
they were peculiarly suited to the contemplative life of 
their new owners. As manual labour was still exer- 
cised, in conformity with the rule of St. Benedict, by 
the religious, they vigorously commenced their her- 
culean task, doubly inspired by the prospect of a com* 
fortable support, and by the motives of charity. In a 
short time the forests were felled, marshes drained, 
waste lands reclaimed, bridges erected, roads con- 
structed ; plentiful harvests started even from the fens 
of Lincolnshire, and waved even on the desert coast of 
Northumberland. Their example stimulated the in. 
(lustry of the lay proprietors ; and whatever improve- 
ments they introduced, were soon adopted throughout 
the island.* 

The produce of the earth and the^esh of their 
domestic animals, especially of their brethren the swine, 
appear to have continued the only diet of the Saxons, 
until the time of St. Wilfrid, who is said to have first 
taught the natives of Sussex the art of catching and 
cooking fish. Though this seems improbable, there 
can be no doubt that fish was not a general article of 
food before his time.t Afterwards it was plentiful 
enough. Of eels, especially, we read in abundance; 
4000 were annually presented by the monks of Ramsey 
to those of Peterborough ; and, in different charters of 
grants made to monastic bodies, we read of rivers and 
bays where quantities Were caught, varying from 2000 
to 60,000 annually. A dialogue, composed by Elfric, 
for the use of children learning the Latin tongue, ac« 
quaints us with some curious particulars : — 

* Bede, Do Ration* Temporum (Opora, toni. il. p. 81.) Tacltui, Do 
Morlbus Germanoruin, p. 13. Strutt, Horda Angcl Cynnan, vol. i. p.iS. 
Llngard, Antlquittciof the Anglo-Saxon Church, p. 144. 

t Probably Si WilArid merely taught them to fish with the net . 
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Q. << Fisherman, what gainest thou by diine art? *' 

Am ** Big loaves, clothing, and money.'* 

Q^ " How dost thou catch the fish ? " 

A. ** I ascend my vessel, and cast my net into the river. I 
also throw in a hook, a bait, and a rod." 

Q^ ** Suppose the fishes are unclean? *' 

A. << I throw the unclean out, and take the clean for food.** 

Q^ *< Where dost thou sell the fish?" 

A. "Inthedty." 

Qp « Who buys them ? " 

A. " The citizens. I cannot take so many as I could 
selL" 

Q. « What fishes dost thou catch." 

A. '* Eels, had d ocks, minnows, eel-pouts, dcat^ lampreys, 
and any thing else that swims in tiie river.'* 

Q. " Why dost thou not fish in the sea ? " 

A. << Sometimes I do, but not often ; because, there, a great 
ship is necessary." 

Q. *< What dost thou take in the sea?" 

A. ** Herrings, salmon, porpoises, sturgeons, oysters, crabs, 
muscles, winkles, cockles, flounders, plaice^ lobsters, and such 
things." 

Q. « Canst thou take a whale ?*' 

A. ** No : it is dangerous to catch whales. It is safer to 
go into the river with my vessel, than to go with many ships in 
quest of whales." 

Q, "Why?" 

A. ** Because it b more pleasant to take fish which I can 
kill with one blow. Tet many catch whales without danger, and 
then they receive a great price ; but I dare not, such is my 
natural timidity. "- 

The cheapness of fish accounts for its general use : 
by the poor^ flesh meat could not he used as a geneial 
article of food^ and the same may he said of fine wheat ; 
barley bread was their ordinary support. Similar was 
the case as to the beverage : water or milk for the poor ; 
ale for the more easy in circumstances ; mead and wine 
for the rich* That wine was made in this country is 
indisputable. The emperor Probus first allowed to the 
Britons the cultivation of the grape ; and Bede speaks 
of it as a conmion art. From William of Malmeshury 
we learn that, even in his time^ the wines of Gloucester- 
shire were little inferior to those of France. The fact 
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is confirmed by the seventh plate in Strutt's collection, 
where grai)e8 are gathered, put into a wine-press, and 
pressed out by two men. We may observe that the 
Saxons carried both eating and drinking to excess, — a 
defect derived from their Germanic source.* 

When the first wants of nature are supplied, man will 
pay some attention to comfort in his habitation. In 
the domestic architecture of the Saxons, we find little to 
praise. The houses even of nobles were of wood, as 
indeed were the temples and churches down to the latter 
half of the seventh century. Those of the rich appear 
to have been extensive enough; but they long were 
rude, low, and uncomfortable. All these have long been 
swept away ; and it is only from incidental hints that 
we can conceive some idea of their structure. The walls 
were of wood, with bricks or stone at the comers ; the 
roof consisted of branches of trees covered with thatch, 
an aperture being left in the centre for the transmission 
of smoke. £ven the palace of the Northumbrian king 
appears to have consisted merely of a large hall, with 
two openings for doors : but this was in more ancient 
times. The churches, forts, &c. alone will enable us to 
form any idea of the state of the art prior to the con- 
quest. That the only material known to the more an. 
cient Saxons was wood, is evident from their word to 
build, getymbrian, " to make of wood," which con- 
tinued to be their ordinary term when timber were 
replaced by stone walls. Thus the temple profaned by 
the high-priest Coifif was of that material; so also 
were the churches successively built by St. Augustine 
at Canterbury, and by St. Paulinus at York. In the 
earlier ages of Christianity, church architecture was far 
from uniform : the Scottish missionaries built in one 
way, the Irish in another. Thus Bede calls the churches 
built of split oak the Irish method ; the Scottish used 

* Wllhelmiu MalmetbuiiensU, De Pontifleibut, HK \r. Bcde. HbtorU 
jBccImImUca Ang. lib. 1. c«|x L Eddtui, Vita S. Wilfridl (apud Boflandistas, 
Acta 8& die Aprilli xxiv.) Turner, Anglo-Saxonc, voL iiL book 7. 
•hapa.4. 

^ See VoL IIL page 177. 
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oaken planks. The Roman missionaries introduced the 
use of stone; hut though the example was soon difiiised 
throughout the country^ the stone continued for some 
time longer to he unhewn and nncemented ; the work- 
manship to be ponderous, and rude. Bat, from the in-> 
tercourse of the Saxon ecclesiastics with the Continent^ 
from the admiration which they must have felt at be- 
holding the still splendid remains of Rome^ the art could 
not fail to improve. The men by whom this improve- 
ment was introduced into the southern provinces are 
not known ; but the names of Saints Wilfrid and 
Benedict Biscop the gratitude of the north has con- 
signed to posterity. The improvements which Benedict 
introduced into the architecture of the country^ his in. 
troduction of cement and glass^ we have already noticed. * 
The first attempt of Wilfrid was to restore and embellish 
the church of York^ which had been originally founded 
by St. Paulinus^ and afterwards rebuilt of rough stone. 
He strengthened the walls, and washed them ; making 
them, according to Eddius, whiter than snow : from the 
windows he removed the rude lattices of wood and linen 
curtains^ which he replaced by glass; and over the roof 
he threw a covering of lead. At Ripon he erected a 
new church from the foundations, and on it he was en- 
abled to display more taste and even splendour. It had 
not only hewn stone; its roof was supported by columns^ 
and its entrances adorned by porticoes. But the monas- 
tery of Hexham exhibited the highest improvement of 
the art. Its foundations were deep ; its stones were 
finely polished ; its walls and columns were lofty ; and it 
had spiral winding stairs to the top of each tower. 
Such, in fact, was its splendour, that Eddius, who had 
been at Rome when he wrote St. Wilfrid's life, declared 
no building on this side the Alps was equal to it. 
From the foundation of the monastery of Croyland t, 
whose raassy piles of wood were driven into the fenny 
ground, we may infer that the art had made some pro- 

• Se? Vol III. page 94 f Jbli. page 926. 
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gress. If, as we learn from GiraldusCambreniis^ the stones 
used in the foundation of Peterborough church (Mid- 
hamstead) were so large that eight oxen could scarcely 
move one of them, we may form some conception of the 
enormous strength of these places. The church of 
Ramsey^ as described by the historian of that monastery^ 
affords us no mean idea of Saxon enterprise ; the abbey 
of St. Alban's^ a foundation of the royal Offa, which 
struck the beholders with surprise^ we may well believe 
to have been extensive, and even majestic ; and West- 
minster Abbey, which owed its existence to the Confessor 
was not, as far as we can judge of it by Camden's descrip* 
tion (taken from an ancient MS.), likely to injure the 
reputation of the country. But, if many of these edifices 
were vast and massive, they were doubtless destitute of 
symmetry and taste: our architectural glory must be 
referred to the thirteenth century.* 

The furniture of the Anglo-Saxon houses was clumsy 
and rude. • Even the rich appear to have wanted many 
of the conveniences which are now possessed by our in- 
ferior tradesmen. Yet there was often a grotesque 
mixture of meanness and magnificence. While the walls 
were of wood, without tapestry or covering ; and while 
mean wooden benches were placed along them, there 
might be seen curtains of the most costly description^ 
frequently embroidered with gold, and domestic vessels 
of gold and silver ; sometimes the very tables were of 
the latter metaL The interior of the churches was 
much more magnificent. The walls were often covered 
with foreign paintings, or with rich tapestry; the vessels 
displayed on solemn occasions were of the precious 
metals ; the altar sparkled vnth gold and jewels ; and 
the dress of the priests was beyond measure superb. 
That the sacerdotal garments were most splendid, may 
be well conceived from the remains of those found a few 

* Bede, HUtorla Eccleiiaitlca, lib. Iv. cap. 10. : necnon Vita & CuUi. 

bertl, pL Ses. Eddiuf, Vita & WUfiidi, cap. 16, 17. 23. WUhelmus Malmet- 

. burientit, De Fontificlbus, lib. lii. Ingulphus Croylandensis, Hiscoria. p. i. 

Historia Rameseyeniii. p. 999. Strutt, Horda Angel Cynnan, i. S^ ice, 

lingard, Antiquitiei, Appendix F. 
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years ago in the coffin of St. Cuthbert * ; but we are 
startled when we read of the immense riches in the 
churches. In that of York were two altars entirely 
covered with gold and silver : one of them^ in ad- 
dition^ ornamented by a profusion of gems, supported 
a lofty crucifix of amazing value; while above blazed 
three ranges of lamps, all silver. The very books 
partook of this unsparing magnificence. By orders of 
St. Wilfrid, the four gospels were written on a purple 
ground, in letters of gold ; and, when finished, they were 
enclosed in a casket of the same metal, and presented to 
the monastic church of Ripon. Still more profuse than 
the patrons of the church at York was St. Ina, founder 
of the famous chapel at Glastonbury. 

« This king Ina," says William of Malmesbury, "built 
also a chapel of gold and silver, with ornaments and vases of 
the same metals. The construction of the chapel required 
2600 pounds of silver ; that of the altar, 264 pounds of gold. 
Hie cup with the paten weighed 10 pounds, the cover above 
8, both solid gold. The candlesticks were of silver, weigh- 
ing 12j pounds ; the covers of the gospels were of gold, above 
20 pounds in weight; the altar vessels about 17 pounds ; the 
golden ewer 8 ; the silver vessel for holy water, 20 ; the 
images of Christ, his blessed mother, and of the twelve apos- 
tles, contained 1 75 in silver and S8 of gold. The pall for the 
altar and the priestly vestments were interwoven with gold, 
and cunningly ornamented with precious stones.'* 

The embroidered vestments were the work of the 
nuns ; but how so much gold and silver could be col- 
lected, is inexplicable. The presents made to the pope 
and the people of Rome were, as we have before seenf, 
considerable; but they dwindle into insignificance when 
compared with those of the royal saint.^! 

The consideration of such workmanship necessarily 
leads ufL to that of mecbanicfi and artisasM. The pro- 

* See Rainess St Cuthbert. f Vol III p. 922. 

t Bede, Historia Abbatum Wiremutheniium, p. sy5, &c. Alcuinui, 
De Pontificibua Ecclesis Eboracensis, venes 1SS4 lS6& 148& Surdy this 
author haa u«ed a poet's licence. Eddius, Vita Su Wilftidi, capt 17. WU- 
faelmus Malmesburiensis, De Antiquitate Olaitoniensii Ecclesiae, p. 310. 
Dugdale, Monasticon Anglicanum, torn. i. p. 40. 104. 165, 2S2. 
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greiB of these branches of industry must hare been very 
glow ; for anciently all mechanics were slaves, and 
slaves do not soon learn the ornamental arts of life. 
Probably, however, either the earlier manufacture was 
of foreign origin, or foreign artisans were encouraged to 
settle in. our boroughs. From the earliest period the 
smith must have been necessary : we read of goldsmiths, 
silversmiths, coppersmiths ; all of whom, in virtue of 
their callings, were held in high esteem, after their 
emancipation from the iron tyranny of their feudal lords, 
and their establishment in the royal boroughs, where 
they were immediately dependent on the monarch only. 
To mechanical pursuits ecclesiastics were much ad. 
dieted. St. Dunstan worked in all the metals; he made 
organs and bells : and his friend St. Ethelwolf success, 
fully imitated his example. Other monks, some abbots, 
and even bishops, were no less eager to show their skill. 
The exercise of manual industry was in fact an agreeable 
relief to the monotony of a monastic life. Nor were 
the secular ecclesiastics ignorant of the same arts. In 
fact, a law of Edgar commands every priest '* to learn 
some handicraft, that knowledge may be increased." 
From the few remains, however, which time has spared, 
none of our ancestors appear to have been much distin. 
guished for skill or taste ; their workmanship was ill- 
fashioned and rude; even their coins are of the same un- 
finished character. Whether glass-making was brought to 
greater perfection, can never be ascertained ; the arts of 
weaving and embroidery certainly were. In embroidery the 
Anglo-Saxon ladies are acknowledged to have been un- 
rivalled. Nothing, indeed, can exceed their curious de- 
vices with the needle, which was made far to surpass the 
shuttle. Even in these, however, there is much want 
of taste. Barbarous nations are fond of whatever is 
gaudy ; and none more so than the Saxons. But if a 
correct judgment would condemn their most ingenious 
manufactures, let us not mistake the infancy for the 
manhood of an art. Our ancestors were in many re- 
spects much more disadvantageously situated than the 
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inhabitants of Gaul or Italy* They had every thing to 
learn; their fathers were as ignorant as themsdves; nor 
were they sarrouhded hy^ the remains of. past greatness. 
The Greek or the Roman, however he might have de- 
generated from the ancient glory of his country, could 
not fail to preserve the knowledge of some arts : with 
such models hefore him, splendid even in their decay, 
they could never entirely forget the principles of statuary, 
painting, or architecture ; hut the wild Saxon, who had 
seen nothing hut his own hut emhosomed in the valley 
or the forest, had no such reminiscences to inspire 
him.* 

II. LiTEBATnRB.t The literature of the Anglo* 
Saxons may be divided into the vernacular and the 
Latin ; the domestic, and that of foreign growth. £ach 
has a distinct character, and each shall be considered 
separately. 

1. When the natural wants of a people are satisfied ; 
when the means of subsistence, and the arts which 
afibrd comfort to life, are known and diffused, the 
mind will vindicate its celestial origin by exploring new 
and nobler paths of knowledge. It too has its wants, 
which, though posterior to the physical, exhibit them- 
selves in every nation emerging from barbarism. It would 
be difficult to mention a people, even in the earlier stages 
of civilisation, wholly destitute of intellectual resource . 
£ven where the use of letters was unknown, traditional 
songs and legendary tales were eagerly received ; they 
withdrew the mind from present scenes to others new, 
and therefore interesting : its present sphere of enjoy- 
ment is too limited to satisfy its cravings, and it rushes 
into the world of imagination. The infancy of every 
nation is distinguished by a love of the marvellous, which, 
indeed, retains its empire until reason, the offspring of 

• ChieflT the same authorities, with the addition of THmor, Ang»o- 
Saxons, vol. iii. p. 103, &c, and of Lingard. Antiquities, pi 142 See aiM 
the two lives of St. Dunstan by the contemporary priest and Osliem. 

t Including Theology, which was not yet a sctence^ but merely a branch 
of general literature It became a science in after-ages, through the sub- 
tleties of the schoolmen. 
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wider experience, teaches us that such things cannot be; 
and when once the bounds of possibility are passed^ cold 
.will be our interest in any prospect, however glittering. 
Such songs^ such traditional tales, the Saxons dcmbUess 
had before their conversion to Christianity ; incidentally^ 
we have positive evidence of the fact : but not a trace 
remains of them ; for, aa they were of a pagan chaFacter, 
the zeal of the missionaries would endeavour to eradicate 
them from the memory of the people. But the same 
principle of curiosity is irresistibly active ; and if the 
path to its gratification was closed to it in one direction^ 
it was^ of necessity, opened in another. Songa of a 
character more kindred with the new hopes and fedings 
engendered by Christianity, began to be cultivated* 
Unfortunately, however, scarcely a vestige of them re- 
mains : some, indeed, there are, of a subsequent age ; and 
from them, as well as from the hints derived from more 
ancient sources, we will endeavour to glance at the pro* 
gress of the vernacular literature, consisting of poetry in 
its origin, and of poetry and homilies combined, when 
religion was more universally difilised among the people. 
The most ancient Saxon poet whose name time has 
spared, is also the author of the most ancient piece of 
poetry now extant. This was the Elder Caedmon, bo 
called to distinguish him from a later poet of that name. 
Him we shall introduce to the reader in the words of 
the venerable Bede. 

• 

« In the monastery of the tome abbess* there was a certain 
monk, remarkable for the dirine grace which enabled him to 
compose songs, to the encouragement of religion and devotion; 
so that whatever he learned, through the translation of others, 
from the Holy Scriptures, thai he could turn into poetic words 
and metre of exceeding sweetness, in liis native language, the 
EngGsh. By his songs the minds of many have learned to 
despise the world, and to glow with the love of heavenly 
things. Others, indeed, after him, in our religious nation, at- 
tempted to moke verses, but none were able to contend with 
him ; for he learned bis art, not from men, nor by men, but 

• Whitby, the Monsitery of St. Hilda. 
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received it as a pSt from above. Wherefore he was unable 
to compose any thing of a frivolous or vain duuracter, but 
such Terses only as relate to religion, and become a religious 
tongue. Wlule in his secular habit, until a mature age, he 
learned nothing of the art. Indeed, he had no taste for it : for 
sometimes, at a festive entertainment, when, for the sake of 
faHaritj, the harp was brought, and all required to sing in their 
turns, he arose, left the table, and returned home. On one 
occasioii, when he acted in this manner, when he had left the 
hall of feasting and hastened to the stable to look after the 
cattle, which were this night confided to him, and when at the 
pfoper time he laid his limbs to rest, behold one appeared to 
him in his dream, saluted him, and, calling him by name, said, 
* Caedmoa, give me a song ! ' He replied, ' I cannot sing, 
and for that reason I have retired hither.' The man rejoined, 
' But thou must nng me something ! ' * What subject must I 
choose?' * Choose that of the creation!* Having received 
this command, he began inunediately to sing verses in praise 
of God the Creator, which he had never heard before, and of 
which this is the sense : — * Now let us praise the Author of 
the heanrenly kingdom, the power of the Creator, the counsel 
of the Father of glory ! For, as he is the eternal God, he is the 
Author of all marvellous things : he, the Guardian of the 
human race, first created the sky for the canopy, the earth for 
the habitation of the sons of men ! ' This, I say, is the mean- 
ing, not the order, of the words which he sang in 1^ dream ; 
nor is it possible to translate songs, however excellent, from 
one language to another, vrithout iiguriug thdr elegance or 
their majesty. Arising from sleep, he retained in his memory 
an Uiat he had sung while in his dream ; and he soon added, in 
the same measure, many other verses worthy of God. The 
next morning, proceeding to the sheriff under whose jurisdic- 
tion he lived, he related the gift which he had received ; and 
being brou^t to the abbess, he was commanded, in the pre- 
sence of many learned auditors, to report his dream and his 
song, that all might judge what was Uie nature and what the 
origin of his gift: and all agreed that it was a gift from 
Heaven. And they translated for him a certain portion of 
Scripture, either history or doctrine, telling him to versify it if 
he could. Accepting the challenge, he departed ; and the next 
morning returned, to repeat the excellent song which he had 
been commanded to compose. Whence the abbess, admiring 
the grace of God within him, persuaded him to exchange the 
secular for the monastic habit, recdved him into the brother- 
hood, and ordered that he should be instructed in holy scrip- 
ture. And whatever he had been able to learn by hearing, 
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On thif with hU eyes he glancMl, 

the king ttern in mind, 

and the Joyletf place beheld. 

He MW the dark clouldt 

perpetually pot* 

black under the tky, 

void and watte ; 

till that this world's creation 

thro' the word wai done 

of the King of Olory. 

Here first made 
the Eternal Lord, 
the Patron oX all creatures, 
heaven and earth. 
He reared the sky, 
and this roomy land established 
with strong powers. 
Almighty Kuler I 

The earth was then yet 
- with grass not green ; 
with the ocean covered, 
perpetually black ; 
for and wider 
the desert ways. 

There was the glory^bright 
Spirit of the Heaven's Wonder 
borne over the watery abyss 
with great abundance. 
The Creator of angels commanded, 
the Lord of life ! 
light to come forth 
over the roomy ground* 

Quickly was fulfilled 
the high King's command : 
the sacred light came 
over the waste 
as the Artist ordered. 
Then separated 
the Governor of victory 
over the water-flood 
light from darkness^ 
shade from shine : 
he made them both be nomedr 
Lord of life ! 

Light was first, 
tliBO* the Lord's word. 
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Holy Creator! 

The middle region. 

The Guardian of mankind. 

The Eternal Lord, 

Afterwards made 

The ground for men. 

Almighty Ruler! 

Two drcomstances will pardcukrly strike the reader 
in this most literal version — •• the inversion and the po" 
raphraHSy the two fundamental characters of all Anglo- 
Saxon poetry : the one is so greats as often to hide the 
sense ; the other so extended^ as almost to make ns lose 
sight of the original idea. Deduct the phrases to ex- 
press the Deity, which occupy eight lines ; the three 
vkaed. for the creation ; three more to design the earth ; 
and we have fourteen lines of periphrasis. The whole 
eig;hteen do not convey an idea heyond the simple nar- 
ration of the first verse of Scripture^ — In the beginning 
Cfod created the heavens and the earth.* 

But we must not thus briefly dismiss Caedmon. By 
Jonins a poem was published^ which he ascribed to that 
ancient monk ; but its paternity has been doubted by 
Hickes : whether there be any ground for the scepti- 
cism is not very clear. It is a paraphrase on various 
narratives of the Old Testament, especially on the ere. 
alion ; and this is the first presumptive evidence that 
Caedmon is the author. A second consists in the si- 
milarity, not only of construction, but of style and 
sentiment. We give a few verses from Mr. Turner's 



There was not yet then here, 
except gloom like a cavern, 
any thing made. 
But the wide ground 
ttood deep and dim 
for a new lordship, 
fhapeleas and unsuitable. ' 

# Alftcdiu, HistorU EodetUftSca Sazonicc .Reddtta, pi 597. Tamer, 
Aatfo-taxotUf rcL iiL p. 965. 

vol*. IV. C 
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t 

Bterile, unimpressive ; the other, often catches a gleam 
of the fire which glowed in the breast of Virgil. The 
two^ indeed^ were placed in very different situatiouB : 
the Gallic prelate beheld the still-existing^ however 
rapidly fading, traces of Roman genius and taste : 
though the spirit was dying, it had not yet departed. 
On the other hand, Caedmon was iUiterate : he was 
wholly unacquainted with the ancient stores of litera- 
ture ; nor, as his native mountains had never been irra- 
diated with the Roman genius, could he discover a 
glimpse of the departing light. But, after all due allow- 
ances are made for the disparity of circumstances, we 
must still wonder at the contrast to which we have 
alluded.* 

After this specimen of sacred poetry, we have no 
,wish to notice the poem of Judith, — a paraphrase of 
that heroine's history in one of the Apocryphal books, — 
or die other rude effhsions of the sacred muse. 

In this state the Anglo-Saxon poetry continued^ for 
two centuries. Both before and after Alfred, it was 
cultivated by all who had the taste for it, and it was 
always heard with applause. It formed the chief re. 
creation, not only at festive entertainments, but in the 
open air ; so that our street singers may boast of a pro. 
fession somewhat older than is generally supposed. 
That St. Aldhelm, whose Latin poetry we shall here* 
after mention, and who died early in the eighth cen~ 
tury, composed ballads in the popular tongue, is expressly 
affirmed by Alfred and William of Malmeabury. By 
that monarch, who represents him as unrivalled, one 
ballad is mentioned so much a favourite with the public^ 
that it was sung in the streets two centuries after the 
authors death. William adds a characteristic feature 
of the times. Aldhelm, anxious to instruct his half- 
barbarous countrymen, and still more to reclaim them 
from their vices, took his station as a public singer on 

• 

* Turner, Anglo-Saxoiu, iil 318. See the Poemf of St Avitui in the 
BIbUotheca Patrum, torn. vi. pan 1. See alio Vol. II. p. 8S0. of the preient 
work. 
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the public bridges and thoroughfares. When he saw 
that his auditors were attentive^ he ingeniously turned 
the subject from profane to sacred things, and by so 
doing effected much good. — It was a book of Saxon 
poems which first induced Alfred to learn the then dif 
ficult^ and, out of the cloister, uncommon art of read- 
ing. From songs William of Malmesbury sometimes 
owns that he had derived his information ; and Dun- 
stan was charged with knowing the vain songs of his 
nation. In this latter case, indeed, the allusion is evi- 
dently to metrical incantations, which had, doubtless, 
subsisted from the pagan times. Canute the Great, as 
he was one day sailing by the abbey of £ly, heard the 
distant chanting of the monks, and this petty Incident 
struck a chord which vibrated within him. He in. 
stantly composed a Saxon song, the beginning of which 
has been preserved by the chroniclers of £ly : — 

" Merrily sang the monks in Ely 

When Canute the king was sailing by. 
Row, my knights, near to the land, 
And let us hear the brethren sing.** 

Finally, Ingulf, as well as Malmesbury, bears evidence 
to the existence of popular songs, which, indeed, appear 
to have been handed down from father to son with pe- 
culiar enthusiasm. Frequent fragments may be found 
in the Saxon chronicle, not marked as verse, but incor- 
porated with the prose, so its not easily to be distin- 
guished from it. Thus, under the year 9^8, we have 
an account of king Athelstan's victory, which, though 
at first view mere prose, on a closer inspection betrays 
its rhythm, and a language consecrated to die service of 
the muse.* 

* Of this celebrated king we had, with much trouble, prepared a new 
translation, diflbring eridenUy tram Gibnon's, Turner*^ and Ingrain's; 
when the one by Mr. Price, the accomplished editor of Warton's History 
of English Poetrr, fell into oar hand& In a moment we committed our 
own version to the flames, both because it had been made flrom faulty 
originals (Gibson and Ingram), and because Mr. Price is the first Saxon 
scholar who has understood the original. In justice to him we adopt both 
his version and his notes, which display a critical ingenuity Ilkdy to 
interest every stndent in the language. See the Appendix. 
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Under the year 975 we have another poem on the 
death of king £dgar. We will not translate it. Like 
the preceding^ it exhibits the muse in the homeliest 
garb ; nor does it contain sufficient of nature or feeling 
to redeem its rugged barbarity.* 

But the best e£fUsions of the Anglo-Saxon muse are 
not to be sought either in sacred literature or in the 
chronicles. Many compositions of an historical^ ro- 
mantic^ and miscellaneous character remain^ far superior 
in merit to the preceding ; and their entire publication 
would be a great boon to literature^ since they would 
not only enable us to trace the history of our national 
poetry^ but would throw great light on that of manners. 
From such fragments or collections as have already 
been published^ we make two or three extracts, which 
will fully justify the assertion^ that £ngland had verna- 
cular poets long before any other European country^ and 
better than any other coimtry down to the twelfth 
century. The period when most of the Anglo-Saxon 
poems were written cannot be ascertained. So little 
has our ancient language been studied, that we have no 
critics capable of distinguishing the style of the seventh 
from that of the eleventh century. Unless^ therefore^ 
some internal allusion to historic personages or manners 
guide us^ we must remain in a chronological darkness 
that may be truly called Egyptian. Unfortunately^ in 
the Saxon poems there are seldom such allusions ; so 
that we cannot possibly ascertain the age of more than 
about four of them. One or two of them are supposed to 
have been written by Danish^ not by AnglcSaxon poets ; 
but this is mere hypothesis : so nearly related were the 
two languages^ that Dane or Angle could without dif- 
ficulty write in either dialect The first specimen is 
evidently from an Anglo-Saxon poet — of one hostile to 
the barbarous Danes^ whom he calls heathens and 
pirates. It is the death of Brithnoth ; a composition 

* Wilhelmus Malmesburientis, Vita S. Aldelmi, p, 339. ; neenon De 
Regibiu, pn.45. 4& 101. Auerius Menevensis Vita ElflredL Historia 
Qiensis, pi 505. Ingulpbus Croylandenuf, Hiitoria, PtJP* ^ dmiicGa 
Saxonicum, an. 938. 97& Turner, Anglo-Saxon*, iii 280^ Ac. 
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that must doubtless be referred to the eleventy century. 
From the Saxon chronicle we learn that Brithnoth, a 
celebrated Northumbrian earl^ a patriot of unriyalled 
bravery^ fell in %1, in battle against the Danes, at 
Meldone. The place is not, as all our critics have 
snppoaed, Maldon in Essex, but Meldon in Northum. 
beiland. The following is a fragment : it belongs to a 
poem which has neither beginning nor end ; but, as a 
picture of the times, — and it appears to have been 
written soon after the reign of Ethelred JI., — inde- 
pendent of its poetical character, it cannot fail to be 
read with interest : — • 

Death of Brithnoth* 



€f 



When Britlmoth began to train bis bands, he instructed 
the warriors in their array and discipline, how they should 
stand, how guide their steeds: he bade that they should hold 
their shields right forward with firm grasp, and should not fear 
aught. Soon as he had arrayed his eager troops, be alighted 
amid his favourite band, the retainers of his household, whom 
he knew the roost faithful of all. Meanwhile the herald of the 
▼ikings stood in his station : stoutly he called forth, and, ad- 
vancing opposite, spake in these words to proclaim the threat- 
emngs of the private host, their embassy to the earl : — ' The 
seamen bold send me to thee; they bid me say thou must de- 
liver to them forthwith thy treasures for thy safe^ : better is it 
for you that ye should buy off this warfare with tribute, than 
that we should wage so hard a conflict : it boots not that we 
should slay each other. If ye will consent to this, we will 
ntifj a peace with gold.' ** 

Brithnoth, however, scorned to buy die friendship of 
the pirates. Upraising his buckler with the left hand, 
and shaking his lance in his right, '' Hear, thou son of 
the deep, what this people say : for tribute ye shall have 
our weapons. Herald of the ocean men { deliver to ihy 
people a message in return, a declaration of defiance ! " 
The earl concluded by insultingly advising the Panes 

* Tlioagh the truiatotion of BrithnoCh Iim been nibllsbed bjr Mr. Cony- 
beare in the Oluttratlcms of An^.8azon Poetry, that book is become too 
tame to be purchaMd at Bay price We condeiue that tr anclation, and, 
in aaae ^fht rcipectf , alter it 

o 4 
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not to fkulk to their shipi^ but to meet their enemy 
manfully. At this moment the two armies leem to have 
been leparated by an eituary on the Northumbrian 
coait ; and the tide was lo high, that they could not 
immediately reach each other. Their impatience during 
thii period is graphically described : if Uiey could not 
cast the javelin across the stream^ an arrow could be 
made to fly, and sometimes to do execution. At length the 
tide ebbed, so as to permit them to throw a hasty bridge 
— probably of long planks -^ over the now diminished 
bed of the estuary.* For a few moments the passage 
was defended agdnst the pirates ; but the earl, in the 
consciousness of his bravery, and the magnanimity of 
his character, soon suffered them to advance without 
hinderance. His son, Wulfstan, who inherited his fear- 
less intrepidity no less than his generosity, cried out from 
the brink of the estuary, '^ Warriors, come on ! here is 
an open field for you. Advance quickly with all your 
might ! God only can know which of us is to remain 
master of the field of slaughter !•" The Danes needed 
little provocation to the combat : ~^ 

» 

" Then the wolvet of slaughter advanced acroM the waters'; 
unimpeded the host of the vikingsi pasved over the river and its 
clear Htream : the men of the tea carried their shields to the 
land, and bore their linden buklers. There against these fierce 
ones Brithnoth and his warriors stood prepared : he bade his 
men raise with their shields the fence of war, and to maintain 
themselves flrmlv against their eiypmies. Th^ conflict, the 
fflory of the chiefs f, drew nigh : the hour was come when the 
doomed warriors must fall. The shout arose; the ravens 
flocked together, and the eagle, greedy for his prey : a cry was on 
the earth. They darted fVom their hands many a stout spear ; 
the sharpened arrow flew ; the bows were continually bent ; the 
buckler received the weapon's point : keen was the flght ; on 
both sides fell the brave ; the youths lay slain. Wulfmaer wm 
wounded ; he sought rest fVom the battle ; yea the kinsman of 

* Briegt AmMam, lltsrslly to 4i^md the bridge. But If there were a 
bridge there already, why wait for the receding of the tide y It doubtless 
mesni, ai Mr. Conybeare cucpeoti, to ettabtiih a bridge » to throw somo 
bearoii or pUnkc aorom the itream. 

t Da waei fbht neh, tir set getohte. May not .the last member of the 
sentence alio ilgnUV, the line of ohleft i 
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Britbnoth, hii suter's son, was much mangled with the aze ; 
but for this meet reward was returned to the vikings.*' 

Anxious to revenge his nephew^ Brithnoth encouraged 
his men to a terrific charge on the pirates ; bat he 
himself was met by the Danish leader^ who wounded 
him with a dart : he returned the wound^ however^ and, 
with a second thrust^ pierced the pirate's heart. ^' Then 
was the earl blithe; the stem warrior laughed^ and 
uttered thanks to his Creator for the work of that day^ 
which the Lord had given him."* Thejoyof Brith 
noth^ however^ was not to be long : he was pierced by a 
dart. But even in death he was not to he insulted ; 
for when a pirate approached to plunder him of his 
jewels^ he struck the fellow with his battle-axe such a 
blow^ that he was glad to escape a second ; and even 
when his stiffening hand had no longer strength to grasp 
his weapon, he bade his men march forward with daunt- 
less hearts.t Whto he could no longer support himself 
standing or sittings — - 

<' He looked towards heaven : ' I thank thee^ Lord of nations 
for all the prosperity which 1 have enjoyed on earth. Now, 
most mild Creator ! much need have I that thou shouldst grant 
me thine aid, that my soul may take its departure in peace, and 
proceed to Thee, to thy keeping, Lord of Angels ! Let not» I 
beseech Thee, the destruction of hell overwhelm it ! * ** 

Seeing the fall of their chiefs some of the Saxon 
thanes^ even those who held land of him by military 
service^ fled^ leaving his corpse to be mangled by the 
victors. His domestics, however^ were eager to avenge 
his fall. The exhortation of one of them^ Alfwine^ is 
characteristic of the people : — 

" l«t us now remember the times when we were wont to 
converse over our mead cups, when our warriors assembled in 
the hall, raised the boast around the benches. Now, in the fierce 
strife, let it be seen who is truly brave. Before you all will I 

• A tfanilar psMsge occun in the Chronicle of the Cid :— "Send me 
another of vour con* ; for I hare killed two already, thanks be to God I '* 
• -t''On,8taole)r,oal'' The poet, Uke hU great Saxon pradcoeiMr, was 
true to human oaturep 
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prove that I tm descended from noble blood, firom a fai^ 
Mercian race — - for Ealbelm ww the snecstor of mj am, a 
skilful chief and prosperous in the world. N^er shall the 
thanes of tliis people have cause to reproach me that I soa|^ a 
shelter from the conflict, when mv chief lies mangled cm the 
ground — he, — heaviest of afflictions ! — at once mj kinaman 
and my lord ! ** 

The exhortation of Alfwine inftued new coursge into 
the more devoted of the deceased Brithnoth'i yasnli. 
Olh, shaking his ashen shafts said, — 

** How well, Alfwine, hast thou encouraged our warrion, 
now that our chief lieth a corse, ^ our noble earl, on the cold 
ground. Needful is it that all of us should animate each 
other to continue the strife, so long as we can grasp batde-axe, 
dart, or sword." 

Another hero, Leofsuna^ raising high hiv linden 
buckler^ thus replied : — 

<' Pledge give I thee, that I will not flee one step, but that I 
will advance to avenge my beloved chief. Never shall the 
steadfast warriors have need to reproach me for want of steadi- 
ness ; that when my lord is low, I flee chieftainless from the 
fight ; but I will rush on the opposing weapons — the axe and 
the spear.** 

Leofsuna nobly fulfilled his pledge by immediately 
advancing against the victors. A fourth hero^ Dunnere, 
" no sluggish earl was he," brandished his weapons, 
and shouted aloud, " Let not him care for life who hath 
to avenge a lord ! " The battle was renewed with ten. 
fold vigour ; cloven were bucklers, loudly clanged wea- 
pons, " and the hauberk sang a strain of terror." Ofifa 
fell, but not until he had sent before him many men of 
the sea. ^' Stem was the meeting ; firmly stood the 
warriors, or fighting they sunk, exhausted with wounds. 
Brithwold spoke (he was an aged man) : he raised his 
shield, brandished his ashen spear, and said,— 

** Our spirit shall be the hardier, our courage the keener, 
our heart the greater, the more our comrades fall. Here lletb 
our chief, all mangled*- the brave one in the dust; for ever 
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y he me his shame who thinketb to fly from the itrife of 
capons. 014 am I in years, yet will I not stir hence ; but I 
Epect to lie by the aide of my lord — by that mucb-loYed 



Grodiic, the son of Ethelgar^ cheered them all to the 
conflict. '^ Oft he poured forth his darts^ and sped 
atke death-spear against the pirates. He hewed and 
slaughtered them till they fell in Uie fight.'' 

Here the fragment abmptly terminates. That Brith- 
noth was a character truly historic^ rests not only on 
the Saxon chronicle, but on the Historia Elyensis^ 
^vrhich is lavish in his praise^ and minute in describing 
tbe battle of Meldune. The fragment is as valuable 
as it is genuine. It has more strength than almost 
any other poetical relic of the Saxon times ; and it is 
remarkably free from that wearisome and unmeaning 
periphrasis which disfigures the metrical compositions of 
our ancestors. As a picture of manners^ it is still more 
valuable. It proves — what some superficial enquirers 
into our early history have been so bold as to deny — 
that the feudal system had made considerable progress 
in this island long before the Norman conquest. How^ 
indeed^ it could escape the relations and obligatians of 
that system^ when other European nations were subject 
to them^ — for Spain^ though the fact has been denied^ 
was in this respect situated just like the Saxon king- 
dom, — nobody has thought proper to explain. The 
Normans might confirm, or even extend, but they could 
not introduce, a policy which was inherent in all the 
nations of Germanic origin.* 

Another fragment, the battle of Finsborough, we 
shall lay before the reader. This is not historic ; it is 
evidently l^endary, founded on some tradition which, 
though originally derived, perhaps, from a real transac- 
tion, had been greatly distorted by successive scalds. It 
afibrds internal proof of a high antiquity, and of man« 
ners wholly pagan : — 

* Conjlware^i lUustratioiif of ADglo-Ssxon Poetry, Introduction, p. X6 
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The Battle of Finisborough. 

" The sun had climb*d the eastern sky, — 

But not by day the youthful band 
May hear their leader's battle cry, 

Nor yet in Finsburg's fatal strand 
The warrior's winged serpent fly ; 

Pauses from blood the foeman's hand, 
Nor strives he yet to fire yon hall's proud canopy. 

^ Sweetly sang the birds of night. 

The wakeful cricket chirrup'd loud. 
And now the moon, serenely bright. 

Was seen beneath the wandering cloud ; ; 

Then roused him swift the deadly foe | 

To deeds of slaughter and of woe : 
Now beneath the javelin's stroke 

The buckler's massy circle rang. 
Anon the chains of slumber broke 

That chieftain great and good. 
He, whose high praise fills every tongue. 

First in valour as in blood. 
The matchless Hengist to the battle woke. 

^ Up rose in that eventful tide 
Full many a warrior brave ; 
And don*d his armour's golden pride, 
And girt his glittering glaive. 
At the high hall's portal wide, 
Foremost of the noble band, 
Sigvart and ^ha proudly stand : 
Where other pass die foe might find 
Ordlof watch'd with Guthlaf join'd; 
Garulf, next with fiery speed. 
Roused Guthere from the slumberer's bed. 
No care of dress their steps delay'd, 
Each grasp'd in haste his shining blade, 
And fierce the brother warriors flew 
To guard the hall's high avenue. 
He that prides him in the fight 
Had joy'd to see that gallant sight. 

" And now in accents loud 
The foeman's chieftain bold and proud 
Sought what thane or battle lord 
At the high gate kept watch and ward ; 
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' Sigvart is here, * the champion cried, 
* Sigvait oft in battle tried ; 
Known to all the warrior train. 
Where ^ireads the Frisian's wide domain. 
Now, diieftain, turn thee to the fight, 
Or yield thee to the Jutish might.' 

** Soon the tented halls among 
Loud the din of slaughter rung : 
Closer now each hostile band 
Grasps the shield with eager hand. 
And many a chief is doom'd to feel 
Through helm and head the griding steel : 
First in that disastrous plain 
GuthlaTs Taliaotson was slain: 
Where Garulf lies untimelv dead 
Many a fated hero bled. 
Thore to seek his destined food. 
The dark and willow-pinion'd raven stood ; 
And far around that field of blood 
The sword's dread radiance beam'd to heaven : 
It seem'd as though that mom bad given 
All Finsburg to the ravening flame. 
Ne'er heard I yet of fight might claim 
A nobler or a sadder name. 

*< At the high hall a chosen band. 
Leaders brave that shine afar. 

Full axty sons of victory stand 
In all the golden pomp of war : 

Little think they to forego 

The hall of meaid for that proud foe. * 

Five livelong days the battle sound 
• Was heard by Finsburg's earth-raiaed mound ; 

Tet undmiinish'd and unquell'd 

That hero band the portal held ; 

HU, bleeding from the scylding's blade^ 

The city's lord his fear betray'd. 

And told, in accents of despair, 

How broken helm and corslet reft 

Defenceless to the stroke had left 

His head and bosom bare. 

Then sought the vanquish'd train relief. 

And safe^ for their wounded chief.* 

• Conybeare*! Dlnstratioiu, u 179. We must here obierve^ that the 
^bofevenioo is very tu from literal: it is rather a paraphrase than a 
translatioo ; hot it will certainly be found more pleating than if it were 
nearly vcrtmL 
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The Ruined WoJLSUme. 

The following fragment seems to be connected with 
the preceding; the '^Ruined Wall-Stone/' with the 
destruction of Finsbargh : — 

" Rear'd and wrought full workmanly, 
By earth's old giant progeny, 
The Wall-Stone proudly stood. It fell 
When bower, and hall, and citadel, 
And lofty roof, and barrier gate, 
And tower and turret, bow'd to fate ; 
And, wrapt in flames and drench*d in gore, 
The lofty burgh might stand no more. 
Beneath the Jute*s long-vanish'd reign 
Her masters ruled the subject plain ; 
But they have moulder'd side by side. 
The vassal crowd, the chieftain's pride ; 
And hard the grasp of earth's embrace. 
That shrouds for ever all the race. 
^ fade they, countless and unknown, 
The generations that are gone. 
Fain from her towers in spiry height. 
From bower of pride and palace bright. 
Echoing with shouts of warriors free. 
And the gay mead hall's revelry ; 
Till fate*s stern hour and slaughter day 
Swept in one ruin all away. 
And hurl'd in common silence all. 
War shout and voice of festival. I 

Their towers of strength are humbled low. 
Their halls of mirth waste ruins now, • ' 

That seem to mourn, so sad and drear. 
Their master's blood-stain'd sepulchre. 
The purple bower of regal state 
Roofless and stain'd and desolate, 
Is scarce from meaner relics known. 
The fragments of the shatter'd town. 
Here store of heroes, rich as bold. 
Elate of soul and bright with gold, 
\ Don'd the proud garb of war that shone 
^With silvery band and precious stone. 
So march'd they once in gorgeous train 
In that high seat of wide domain. 
How firmly stood in massy proof 
The marble vault and fitted roof*; 

• Stan hofti itodan. A lomewhat free tnuulation ! 
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Till, all resisdeBB in its course, 
The fiery torrent roll'd its course ; 
And the red wave and glaring flood 
Swept all beneath its bosom broad.* 

Bat the noblest of all the Anglo-Saxon poems is that 
of BwfDvlf; which^ in fact, may be regarded as the 
most extraordinary production of the middle ages. It 
is the first attempt at epic or heroic poetry extant in 
any Tcmacular language of Europe. Whether it was 
written by a Dane or an Anglo-Saxon, can never, per- 
haps, be proved ; but that it was written by an inha- 
bitant of East Anglia, the peculiar seat of the Danes 
during the tenth century, seems undoubted. Whether it 
were a Dane or an Anglo-Saxon of that province, might, 
■ at first view, appear easy of solution from interval evi- 
dence alone ; but such was the similarity of the two dia- 
lects, that either was perfectly intelligible to the other. 
It was, in fslbt, far easier for an ancient Dane to write in 
Anglo-Saxon, than fqr a modem oue to write in Swedish, 
or a Spaniard in Portuguese. Probably, however, the 
Danes of East Angliagenerallyused the vernacular dialect 
of the island. We think the author was a Dane, because 
the poem exhibits an acquaintance with the history and 
tradition of the Jutes and Finns which no native could well 

1 

possess ; and an attachment to the people and scenes of 
the Jutish peninsula which no Anglo-Saxon could feel. 
What confirms this supposition, is the fact that the 
work contains none of ^ose allusions to Anglo-Saxon 
history or manners which we might expect from a native. 
Yet Dr. Thorkelin, the editor of the only edition yet 
published t, is certainly wrong in ascribing it to a native 
of Denmark. In the first place, such a one was not 
likely even to know the dialect of this kingdom, much 
less to write in it with so much ease and purity. In 
the second place, the author was evidently a Christian ; 
yet Christianity was not the established religion of Den- 

« Conybeare** Illiittrations, ^ £51. Like the former extract, exceed. 
iogly periphrastic. f Copenhagen, 1815. 
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mark prior to the reign of Canute the Great. Chriatiani, 
indeed^ there were in it a century before^ but they were 
confined to the loweit of the people ; and even they^ aa 
we may perceive from the life of St. Anscar *, eaaily 
reverted to their former idolatry. We know frojn the 
moit unquestionable authority that the Danes who in* 
vaded this country in Alfred's reign were all pagans ; 
that^ at a period much later^ one of the Danish sove- 
reigns had been compelled to fly from his indignant 
subject merely because he had embraced the new reli- 
gion ; and that^ even so late as 1012^ when St. Elphege 
suffered martyrdom *^ there was scarcely a Christian in 
the Danish camp — not one except the few individuals 
whom he himself had converted. It was one of Canute's 
first cares to send English missionaries to convert his 
hereditary subjects. Now^ the only MS. remaining of 
this curious poem is believed to be as old as the tenth 
century^ long before the faith of Christ was difllbsed in 
Denmark : but even if it be a century later^ this fact 
need not change our opinion as to its antiquity. Who 
will venture to assert that it is the original — that it is 
not a transcription from a more ancient copy } These 
two reasons — the language of the poem, and the 
Christianity of the author ; reasons which none of our 
critics appear to have wteighed — afford us the strongest 
possible presumption that it could not be composed by 
a native of the Scandinavian kingdom. The presump. 
tion is equally strong that the author could not be an 
^nglo*Saxon. It is, in fact, the work of one whose 
mind was remarkably conversant with the yet lingering 
traditions of paganism ; traditions which, to a native, 
whose ancestors during four centuries had professed 
Christianity, must have long ceased to be known. 
For these reasons, we may, we think, safely ascribe it 
to some immediate descendant of the Danes, who in 
the reign of Alfred had been allowed to settle in East 

<» See hi! Ufe In Vol IL of thli work, 
t See Vol. 111. p. aoi 
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Anglia, and who^ we know, had been persuaded to re. 
ceive baptism. But that, even in the time of St. Odo, 
Christianity was not uiiiversally dominant in that pro- 
vince, is sufficiently proved by the fact that his father 
"was a pagan, and that he himself was disinherited for 
what no doubt the fierce old Dane considered his apoi. 
tasy.* Still there can be no doubt that many of the 
Inhabitants were true to the faith which they had so 
recently embraced. Among them, we think, was the 
author of Beowulf, whose mind, however, bears all 
the marks of a recent change of faith. In fact, he 
seems better acquainted with the spirit and traditions 
of the religion he had abandoned than of that he had 
embraced, t— So much for the country of the greatest 
poet that ever wrote in the Anglo-Saxon tongue. The 
history of the poem itself is soon related. The MS.^ 
which is in the Cotton library, was first noticed by 
Wanley ; but such is the indifierence of the English 
public to literature, that, though it was cursorily noticed 
by Warton %, it excited the serious attention of no 
scholar, until Mr. Turner, in his valuable History of 
the Anglo-Saxons, gave an analysis of it That ana. 
lysis, however, is by no means a satisfactory one ; for, 
besides omitting the more interesting portions of the 
work, it is given in a style so rugged and barren, so 
inferior to that of the original, that it is exceedingly 
repulsive to the mere English reader. Great Homer 
himself would look very £imple, if so translated, — may 
we not substitute, if so done ? — into any other Ian. 
guage. But this analysis has the still greater fault of 
confounding the events and the order of time, and 
thereby of distorting the whole course of the poem. 
The same objections will not wholly apply to the sub. 

• See the life of St Odo, Vol. III. p. 254. 

f We lay no strcM on the arbitrary assumption either that the Saxon 
poem i« a. translation fVom a Danish ori 'inal, or that it Is founded on a 
more ancient work in our own ancient language. We think the MrKuments 
we have adduced are sufficient to account for the pagan spirit of the 
lioem. 

t History of English Poetry, vol. i. 

VOL. lY. I> 
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lequent version by Mr. Taylor *, since it is more Uke 
modern English than that of Mr. Turner. Yet it is not 
only brief j and therefore unsatisfactory ; but the translator 
is open to the more serious charge of having utterly 
failed to comprehend either the thread or tlie circum- 
stances of the narrative, ivhich, in fact, he has so 
strangely confounded as to render inexplicable. It is, 
therefore, worse than useless. Lastly, Mr. Conybeare t 
has given us an analysis, which, though much less 
literal, is lietter than either of the preceding, because, 
as it occupies six times more space than Mr. Taylor's, 
it is much the more complete ; in reality, it is the only 
notice of this very curious work at all deserving the 
name of analysis. Still it has one great defect^ — U is 
not alwayt faithful : sometimes it is rather a paraphrase, 
or even an imitation, than a translation. Disgusted by 
the rugged inverted language of his predecessors^ Mr. 
Conybeare evidently resolved to take the opposite ex- 
treme, — to make his version free, in order that it might 
be more elegant. Hence, as we are much dissatisfied 
with the first two, and do not altogether approve of the 
last, we will attempt a new analysis from the original, 
to as great an extent as our very confined limits will 
permit. We may premise that the edition of Thorke- 
lin is so full of blunders that it cannot safely be fol- 
lowed ; for which reason we avail ourselves, as much 
is we can, of the copious extracts given us by Mr. 
Conybeare. !|; 

The poem of Beowulf is in forty-three cantos, pre- 
ceded by an introduction, in which the praises of a 
chieftain of the great Skiold family are recorded. In 
Canto I. we are introduced to his descendant Hrothgar, 
a king in Denmark at a time when that country was 
possessed by several reguli, all apparently sprung from 
some common ancestor. Though at the time the poem 
opens he was advanced iii years, he had been renowned 

• HUtorIc Surye/ of Oerman Poe»rjr, yol. !. p. 78, ftc 

f lUuitratlonf of Anglo-Saxon Po^ry. p. .'*1, Aa 
^},^^^^o'^^^*^»'^i*orke\\n'»Betmu\t Turner'i Anglo. Saitoni. Taylor*! 
UUtorlc Surrey. Conybcarfs lUuftraUlonf. 
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in his youth and manhood^ hoth for his Tictories and for 
the construction of a famous palace^ or " mead-hall," 
in which he entertained his warriors^ and distrihuted 
his royal gifts. This hall, which was named Hertha, 
was widely celehrated in those days ; there he was eager 
'' to hestow on old and young, on all except the moh 
and strolling vagahonds, die things which God* had given 
him." The manners of the times are well described in 
this and other passages ; how, as he distributed his 
gifts, and the mead cup went round, the joyful hall 
resounded with revelry and the poet's harp. The hard 
was weU versed in ancient lore ; he could sing of men 
from the first origin of time. Sometimes he attempted 
a loftier strain, and sang how the Almighty had made 
the shining earth, encompassed by the flowing sea ; how 
the glorious One had set on high the sun and moon to 
enlighten the inhabitants ; how He had adorned all re. 
gions with trees and leaves, and fruits and flowers ; how 
He had breathed life into all things. But the royal 
gaests were not to ei\joy unmolested the festive hour or 
the minstrel's song. There was a powerful being, a 
fell demon, who abode in mists, and fens, and dark- 
ness, or raged fearful over the wild wastes of Jutland. 
This was Grendel, a gigantic magician, descended from 
Cain ; and, therefore, as lying under the curse of 
Heaven, exiled to the cheerless misty fens of this pen- 
insula. The demon envied the happiness of man, and 
above all hated the Goths, who had deprived the an- 
cioit Jutes of their habitations.* The sounds of joy 
which reached him in his dark abode raised to fury the 
storm of hate within him, and he resolved to destroy at 
midnight the sleeping nobles of Hrothgar. Accordingly, 
at that hour, when the Danes, '' after the quaffing of 
their beer," were reposing in " the lofty mansion," the 
grim fiend stalked into the spacious apartment, and 
having with savage joy slain thirty of the ethelings, re. 

• Manr antiquarians hare atrangely confounded the Goth* and the 
Jutef. who, to far from being the same people, were for centuriei here- 
ditary cnemiei. 
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turned to his mysterious abode. The consternation of 
the king and court the following morning was of course 
unspeakable ; but how could they reach the supernatural 
murderer^ who had sometimes been seen by mortal eyes 
flitting over the waste ? From the obscure language of 
Canto II. we may infer that Grendel paid^ during twelve 
winters^ frequent visits with the same purpose and the 
same success to the princely walls of Hrothgar. The 
king was in despair ; nor was his sorrow much assuaged 
by the murmurs of his people, who seemed to suspect^ 
not very unreasonably, that he must have been privy to 
the nocturnal fate of so many victims. Canto 1 1 1. — The 
news of this disaster and of Hrothgar's despair reached 
the ears of Beowulf, the hero of the poem. Who 
Beowulf was, is not easy to discover. He is called the 
'^ Thegn of Higlac, mighty among the Goths ;" and his 
mother was a princess of Higlac's house ; but where 
the kingdom of Higlac was situated it would be vain to 
enquire. Beowulf caused a ship to be prepared^ with 
which he might pass over *' the path of the swan," and 
aid the careworn Hrothgar. The ship was made ready, 
and he chose fifteen of his bravest warriors to accom- 
pany Jiim. Having filled it with the weapons of war 
as it floated under the protecting difis, they embarked, 
and sought the recesses of the deep, where, driven by the 
favouring winds, the ship, like a sea.bird, pursued its 
rapid way. Before the evening of the second day they 
descried land, its sun.lighted cliff and hills. They soon 
disembarked, moored their vessel to the shore, clad 
themselves in their warlike garb, and gave thanks to 
God for so prosperous a passage. They were descried 
from his watchtower by the warden of the coast, 
who wondered what this hostile appearance could mean. 
He mounted his horse, rode down to the shore, and 
in a manner somewhat Homeric enquired, '^ Who are 
ye who thus in arms have directed your vessel over 
the watery way to these shores } Know that I am the 
warden of this coast, lest any hostile ship should insult 
the country of the Dane." In the midst of his speech 
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"Ae miidster of Hrothgar teems to hare saddenly stopt, 
surprised at the noble appeanmce of Beowulf. " Never 
liave I seen a chief on land more martial than your 
leader. Much used to arms is he, as well his £ur and 
noble look bespeaks him !" Before these " wanderers 
of the sea" proceeded farther in the Danish territory, 
lie besought them to tell him whence they came, and 
what was their purpose. Canto IV. — Beowulf replied, 
that they were of Gothic race, the warriors of Higlac ; 
that he was of noble descent, the son of Egtheow, a 
thane famed for wisdom in his day ; that their purpose 
was peaceful; it was to seek ^e son of Healfden 
(Hrothgar), and to defend him and his people against 
the mysterious enemy of the skiolding, which nightly 
carried destruction into the halls of the king. After 
thla explanation they were welcomed by the old warden, 
who allowed them to proceed. Canto V. — The way, we 
are told, was paved with stone, — a degree of ciyilisation 
which seems scarcely reconcilable with the description 
of the times. They hastened along it, shining in their 
armour, which clanged as they strode ; and on reaching 
the towers of Hertha, they hung their ample shields 
against the wall, and sat down. They were accosted by 
one of Hrothgar's guards, Wulfgar, who seems at first 
to have doubted whether their purpose was peaceful or 
hostile ; but his suspicions were soon dispelled. This 
guard, we are incidentally informed, was of Wendla or 
Vandalic race, and much renowned for his wisdom and 
Talour : he promised to bear the message of the stranger 
to the king : — 

** I will aoquaint the friendly king oi the Danes, the noble 
StiuAdmig, the giver of bracelets, the illustrious ruler, with thy 
voyage and message ; and quickly will I bring back to thee 
soch answer as his goodness may vouchsafe.** 

So Wulfgar entered the hall, where Hrothgar, *' old 
and bald,'' was sitting in the midst of his warriors. 
Canto VI. — Having learned the name and business of 
his new guest^ the king observed that he knew Beowulf 

D 3 
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when a child^ as the son of the nohle £gtheow, who had 
married a princess of his own house ; that fame repre- 
sented his strength as equal to that of thirty men ; that 
his arrival seemed to he the work of Heaven ; that he 
and his companitns should he welcomed with open 
arms^ and that nohle should he his reward if he could 
free the country from the dreaded Grendel. In con. 
formity with his commands^ Beowulf and his com- 
panions are introduced. The address of this hero^ who^ 
in a manner characteristic of an age when^ as much 
depended on a single arm^ a single hero might he 
allowed to hoast^ is not destitute of dramatic effect. 

'* King Hrothgar, hail ! Of Higlac behold the kinsman 
and the thegn ; nor few nor small are the deeds which I have 
wrought in my prime. In my own country have I learned the 
wrong done thee by this Grendel. Mariners say that this noble 
hall, after the evening sun falls beL)w the sky, has been shorn 
of certain inmates. So by my followers, brave men and wise, 
have I been urged to seek thee, Hrothgar, for they sure know 
my prowess ; they have seen me return dyed in blood from 
conflict with the enemy, when in my grasp five valiant Jutes at 
once compressed, were hurled beneath the waves. And now 
am I ready to engage with this malignant Grendel ; alone will 
I assail him. I have heard, indeed, that on this demon's skin 
no mortal weapon can inflict a wound ; but for tliis I care not ; 
for without sword or ample shield, I will essay the combat, and 
hopeful to win the praise of my liege lord Higlac. Trusting 
to my hands — alone will I go against this enemy, and strive 
for life or death ; the fierce with the fierce, and then let Heaven 
decide whether of the two shall falL If the weird sisters call 
me% fail not, king Hrothgar, to bring my bloody corpse, and let 
each passer-by add, without a tear or sigh, a stone to my fu- 
neral barrow, enclosed within the circle. No need is there that 
thou shouldst long pay my corpse the mournful rites. If 
Hilda call me, save from my spoils, and send to royal Higlac 
the precious mail which guards my breast, the noble art of 
Weland. And now ready am I, befall what may.'* * 

Canto VII, — Hrothgar expresses his gratitude for 
the seasonabk offer^ praises the hero and his father, 
and next proceeds to relate the bloody deeds of Grendel. 

• Tfaorkelia, Beowulf, p, 1—36. Conybean, pi 89—86. 

\ 
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'^ Often hare my heroes^ when inspired by the cup^ 
resolved to wait in the festive hall^ well anned and bold^ 
dark Grenders coming. Alas \ at dawn of day this 
hall of mead, tlvis royal palace was stained with blood, 
ail its benches horrible with the sti^ned gore." He 
invited the heroes to be seated at the festive board, — the 
never.flBdling enjoyment of all the Germanic chiefs. The 
palace of every Idng in his ^^ mead-haU," and of his 
liberality in other respects, we may form an idea from 
his being significantly called ^' the giver of bracelets." 
Cantos VIII. and IX. are very characteristic of the 
times ; while the nobles were at table, before the mon- 
arch joined them, Hunferth, a minister of Hrothgar, 
already jealous of Beowulf's favour with his master, 
taunts the hero with his piratical exploits, — a profes- 
sion which was fortunately becoming disreputable, even 
to the savage Scandinavians, and tells him that, if he 
dare to engage the Grendel, he may bid adieu to light 
and life. Beowulf receives the taunt in good humour ; 
ascribes it to the mead cup ; and, to diminish the rash, 
ness of the projected enterprise, relates some marvellous 
deeds which he had accomplished. In the midst of the 
debate^ the king enters, accompanied by his queen 
Wealtheowa. '' She, encircled with gold, mindful of 
her high descent, greeted the warrior in the haU ; the 
royal lady gave the cup to the noblest of the East 
Danes." She praised her guest as she graciously pre- 
sented the mead, and expressed her gratitude to Heaven 
that a warrior was arrived from whom such things 
were to be hoped. Beowulf replied to her courtesy, 
*and asserted his resolution of engaging in the combat : 
she then proceeded smiling to her seat by the side of 
her royal husband ; the cup continued to flow, the song 
to arise, the revelry to increase, until Hrothgar, who, 
though a barbarian, was not unmindful of the decorum 
becoming his station, arose, committed to Beowulf the 
defence of his palace during the night, and retired to 
rest. t)anto X. — Beowulf now disarms, delivers his 
mail, helmet and sword to an attendant, with the ex. 
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pression of his conviction that they could he of no use 
to him, and laid himself down to rest^ in the midst of 
his friends. They seem at first to have heen t^rihly 
alarmed, that this Greiidei would surprise them, and 
that they should see their country no more ; but in a 
little while sleep was more powerful than apprehension, 
and all were huried in unconsciousness, save one. 

Canto XI. introduces us to this mysterious being: 
we attempt the scene in hlank verse, prose heing scarcdy 
admissible here. 

Over the moor, beneath his misty hills 

The Grendel stalk'd, — the fiend by heaven accursed ' — 

And well he hoped, this foe to human-kind. 

Within that lofty hall to seize his victims. 

In darkness wrapt, the silent fiend approach*d. 

Until that festive hall, that golden seat 

Of high-born warriors, rich with goblets strewn. 

Before him lay. Nor this the only time 

That he the courts of princely Hrothgar sought 

But never in the days of yore had he 

Leaders more brave, or thanes more dauntless found 

Than in that haU reposed. 

Onward he stalk*d, 
That being joyless. Swijft the wrathful fiend 
With arm of might the massive bulwarks rent, 
That vainly stopt his entrance. 0*er the floor 
With shining stones resplendent strode the fiend ; 
Dark was his mood, and terrible the flame, 
Which from his lurid eyeballs flashed around. 
Many the sleepers in that festive hall. 
By friendship, or by nearer kindred joined : 
Great was the demon's joy ; for well he thought. 
That prowler awful, ere the morning dawn*d 
or each the soul and frame to rend asunder. 
Grim was his smile, to see the banquet spread, 
It seemed as if, obedient to his wish. 
Fortune that night so many victims sent 
To please his gory tooth. 

In purpose firm 
Higlac's brave kinsman watch*d ; and much he mused 
How he within his sudden grasp might close 
The hated foe. Nor sluggish was the Grendel ; 
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In fomer visits little ImuI it cost 

seise liis sleeping victims, and their bones 
crush eiultinglyi while from the veins 

OThe purple current stream'd. But of the limbs 

I^ifeless and mangled, feet and hands alone 

Became his horrid repast. 

Near he drew, 
And with his hands the waking chieftain seized, 
On couch reclined* But swifter rose the thane, 
And in his sudden grasp, the demon dash'd 
Against the floor resplendent. Sore dismay*d, 
The Grendel felt that in his wanderings 
Throughout the regions of the middle earth, 
Never had stronger man his grasp assaird. 
In terror sudden, much the monster wifth*d 
To flee precipitate; in darkness wrapt, 
To seek the shelter of his demon home." * 

But the monster was not allowed thus easily to 
escape ; he was still grappled by Beowulf^ and though 
he often eluded the grasps which was certainly one of 
iron, since it left strange marks on his fleshy he could 
not for some time escape from the hall. The conflict 
between the two combatants was so fierce^ that the poet 
wonders how the hall could bear the concussion ; it 
must have fallen^ he says, had it not been firmly girt 
around with iron ; the sounds raised by the demon 
reached even the wardens on the castle wall^ " who 
dreaded much to hear the howling of the enemy." 
'^ No sounds of triumph they^ raised by the captive of 
hell, as he felt the iron grasp of the strongest of man- 
kind." Canto XI I . — " At length the demon's body bore 
marks of the conflict ; his shoulder presented a ghastly 
wound, his limbs were loosed, his joints forced from their 

* ThorkeHn, Beownlf, p. 96— 6& Saxon text in Conybeare, p. 96—101. 

If the reader will open the tran*lAtioDi of Turner and Taylor, he will be 
•urpriscd at their difference from the one above. The former evidently 
gave the poem a very h««tv glance ; the latter haa icarcely comprehended 
any part of it. Bnt who will detract flrom Mr. Turner's meritt a* a Saxon 
icholar f What student does not owe him a debt of gratitude ? The poem 
is a very obscure one— so Indeed are all the Saxon poems — nor should 
we hare had courage to venture on a new analysis from Thorkclin's 
edition alone. To Mr Conybeare is the world obliged for the first in. 
teUigiUe view of this curious relic. How came Mr. Taylor to publish his 
very iaaccurste one/our yean after the appearance of Mr. Conyneare's ? 
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sockets. At lengthy too, he was able to seek his joyless 
home, the morasses of the mountain;" but sorrowfully 
he fled^ " for well he knew that his end was near." 
If indeed we understand the passage right, he appears 
to have left one arm behind him, which Beowulf pre. 
served as a trophy of his victory.* 

The next six cantos are chiefly occupied with the 
rejoicings of Hrothgar's court, on the defeat of the 
Grendel, in the Arm persuasion that he would return no 
more^ and on the rewards lavishly bestowed on the vic- 
tor. Over these festive scenes, adorned by the never- 
failing accompaniments^ the bardic song and the mead 
cup^ we take a spring ; they are every where much the 
same^ from Homer's days to Beowulf's; enlivened some, 
times, indeed, by the digression of the poet's song, but 
in the present case that episode is so obscure — relating 
apparently to a successful expedition once undertaken 
against the Finns — that we willingly leave it. Canto 
XIX. introduces us to another demon^ — a female this 
time^ the mother of Grendel, who, eager to revenge the 
death of her son, stalks at midnight into the hall to glut 
herself with victims. But her power was inferior to 
her son's : though Beowulf was not sleeping there^ the 
warriors seized their arms and put her to flight. 
The old lady^ however, resolved to do some mischief, 
carries bodily off JSschere, one of Hrothgar's favourite 
thanes. Canto XX. — The next morning we have another 
picture of the king's grief, who refuses to hear of con. 
solation, until Beowulf engages to storm the monster's 
den^ to kill both (he could not know that Grendel was 
dead), and thus rid his royal friend of all future appre- 
hension, or else perish in the attempt. Hrothgar tells 
him that t^e two demons had been seen roaming over 
the moors^ ^d that their habitation was not far distant. 

*' There th«it foul spirit, howling as the wolves, 
Holds, by the perilous passage of the fen. 
Rude crag;, and trackless steep, his dark iU>ode ; 

\ 

• Thorkelin's Bec^ulf. Conybeare's Saxon tazt, ubi lupra. 

» 
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Then from the headlong cliff rolls arrowy down 
The fiery stream, whose wild and wondrous waves 
The fragrant and fast-rooted wood overhangs, 
Spreading them o*er, as with the warrior's helm. 
There nightly may*st thou see a sight of dread, 
The flood of living flame.*' 

The place, too^ was farther defended by stomi^ and 
hurricane^ and magic charm. Canto XXI. — But nothing 
could shake Beowulf, who sagely observed^ that man 
must once die ; that the time when was of very little 
consequence^ provided he did such deeds as must be ap- 
proved by Heaven. He swore that he would pursue the 
fiend to the deepest caverns of the earthy to the im- 
penetrable shades of the forests, even to the depths of 
the ocean. The grateful Hrothgar orders a chosen 
band to be prepared^ and^ mounting his steed^ co^duct8 
Beowulf towards the mysterious abode : — 

** And now the heroes trod 
The mountain pass, a steep and uncouth way. 
By cliff and cavern'd rock that housed within 
The monsters of the flood : before them sped 
Four chosen guides, and track'd the uncertain road. 
Now paused they where the pine-grove clad 
The hoar rock's brow, a dark and joyless shade ; 
Troublous and blood-stain'd roll'd the stream below, 
Sorrow and dread were on the Scylding's host. 
In each man's breast deep working ; for tliey saw 
X)n^that rude cliff, young Eschere's mangled head. 
Now blew the signal horn, and the stout thanes 
Address'd themselves to battle ; for that strand 
Was held by many a fell and uncouth foe, 
Monster, and worm, and dragon, of the deep." * 

There were other monsters besides Grendel and his 
mother^ but not having the human form : these, which 
inhabited the lake, were destroyed, and dragged to the 
beach. It was evident that the old beldame fiend was 
in the depths of the abyss. But Beowulf remembered 
his promise, and he resolved to plunge into it. Being 

• ThcM are Mr. Conybeare's line*. *nd we are afraid our unpractiMd 
attemptt must look very tbn|^ betide them. 
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well armed — with a helmet which had been made by 
magic hands^ by the celebrated dwarfs of Scandinavian 
mythology, which bade defiance to every weapon ; and 
with a sword no less magical^ called Hrunting, — and 
having addressed a few words to Hrothgar^ whom he 
might see no more (Canto XXII.), the hero plunged 
into the deep abyss. The mother fiend, from her 
fathomless haunts^ quickly perceived that some mortal 
had entered the lake. She ascended^ and dragged him 
to the very bottom. Here it might be supposed his 
life would soon be terminated ; but, no ! he founds to 
his surprise^ that the element had no effect on him, and 
that the assaults of the monsters by whom the she- 
fiend was defended were as innocent* He was now^ 
however, in the place where " he saw the fire-light 
brightly shine with its deep rays;" and where his 
sword, Hrunting, that had never yet failed him, proved 
of no avail, — no more than it would on the magic hide 
of Grendel. In anger, he cast it from him, and re- 
newed the contest with his arms alone. But though he 
grappled powerfully, and for a long period, his strength, 
at last, began to give way — probably, because the old 
hag was in her natural element, — and she struck him 
a tremendous blow, which must have been fatal had 
nothing but his armour, excellent as it was, defended 
him : but he had also the protection of fate ; for 
(Canto XXIII.), at this critical moment, a huge sword 
descended the fiood : — 

« Eald sweord Eotenisc/* 

'^ An old Jutish sword," for Eotenisc may be so ren- 
dered ; and by the Jutes we are to understand the old 
magic race of the giants. '^ Beowulf looked at the 
weapon ; but it was greater than any other man could 
have wielded in battle : good and shining, it was truly 
a giant's work." He instantly seized it, and wielded it 
with so much vigour, that h<t soon drove it through the 
old beldame's neck, and ended her accursed existence. 
At this moment " a light sudl^nly shone, light from 
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below, as if the glorious lamp of heaven were there.** 
The victor^ now enlightened in his path^ sought on 
eyery side for Grendel^ whose corpse he found. One 
blow with his magic weapon severed the head from the 
body ; and the blood which flowed from it^ and from 
the body of the mother, rose to the surface of the lake^ 
making both king and warriors naturally fear that all 
was over with their champion. In this conviction 
Hrotbgar sorrowfully returned " to the banquet ; " but 
Beowulf's faithful companions remained^ and had soon 
the gratification to perceive the victor emerge^ with the 
monster's head^ from the deep abyss. A new portent 
amaaeed them : the very sword which he had used^ and 
which was dripping with bloody melted — such was the 
force of the venom — and feU^ in a liquid state, on the 
ground, nothing remaining except the hilt On every 
side the enchantment was finished ; the hurricane sub- 
sided ; the dashing waves fell to complete calmness. 
The warriors now returned to the court of Hrotbgar, 
four being required to bear the head of Grendel, which 
was triumphantly borne into the '' hall of mead." The 
six following cantos are occupied with the rejoicings of 
the king, his grateful presents, his festive entertain- 
ments, and the return of Beowulf to the court of 
Higlac, Vhere, of course^ endless feasting awaited him. 
He relates to his liege lord his late exploits, not for- 
getting to extol himself ; and he is rewarded by the gift 
of an earldom, with 7000 vassals. In Canto XXX. we 
find that, on the death of Higlac and his son, who ap- 
pear to have fallen in battle, Beowulf was called to the 
throne of the Scylfings.* 

It might here be expected that the poem would end : 
but, no ! there yet remain thirteen cantos, or about one 
third of the whole ; — a portion less poetical, perhaps, 
but in the same wild strain, in the same perfect ac- 
cordance with the Scaldic manner. But the hero's next 
adventure is reserved to the fiftieth year of his reign, 

• TiMikdia's Beowulf, p. S&~196 Staum text In Cooybeare, down to 
114. 
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when^ as he must necessarily be weakened byage^ he 
can suffer no great dUhonour by being killed. Hii 
reign was prosperous and bappy^ until *' the wanderer 
of the gloomy nighty the fire dragon came/' This 
dragon had a den in some wild place not far from 
BeowulTs capital^ — a barrow^ defended not only by 
it^ but by a supernatural everlasting fire^ and filled 
with countless treasures^ over which the monster brooded.* 
During '^ 300 winters " the fire dragon had been 
peaceable, but some of BeowulTs subjects having 
taken advantage of its sleep to plunder a portion of 
the treasures^ the indignant monster began to make 
nocturnal depredations to the very walls of the city, 
laying waste the country, and destroying every living 
thing that fell in his way. Nay, the fire which he 
breathed threatened to melt the very walls, as it had 
already consumed the fairest '^ mead-hall *' of the king. 
In this emergency, cooped up as the inhabitants were 
within towers which promised, ere long, to avail them 
little, Beowulf resolved to deliver them, or to perish in 
the attempt. 

• 

'< All dauntless then, and stern beneath his shield. 
The hero rose, and toward the rocky cliff 
Bore gallantly in helm and mail of proof; 
In one man's strength (not such the coward's art) 
Confiding. Now that fabric might he spy, 
He that so oft had in the crash of arms 
Done goodly service. 

Firm rose the stone-wrought vault, a living stream 
Burst from the barrow, red with ceaseless flame. 
That turret glow'd ; nor lived there soul of man 
Might tempt the dread abyss, nor feel its rage. 
So watch'd the fire-drake o*er his hoard — and now 
Deep from his labouring breast the indignant Goth 
Gave utterance to the war cry. Loud and clear 
Beneath the hoar stone rang the defeaning sound, 

* The classical reader will recollect the expedition of the Argonautc. 
That serpents or dragons watched over exhaustless treasures wai the 
universal belief of the Scandinavian natives, whose cradle was probably the 
region where Jason landc i. See Saxo GrammaUctu^ lib. il. The lame 
opinion was common to the Eigyptians, the Fenians, the Arabians, and 
ottier nations. 
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And strife uproie : — the watcher of the gold 
Had iiiark*d the voioe of man. First from hU Uir, 
Siakiag firm earth, and vomiting, as be strode, 
A foul and fiery blast, the monster came. 
Yet stood beneath the barrow's lofty side 
The Goth's unshaken champion, and opposed 
To that infuriate foe his fuU-orb*d shield. 
Then the good war king bared his trenchant blade ; 
Tried was its edge of old, the stranger*s dread. 
And keen to worii the foul aggressor's woe.** 

A contest commenced^ when — 

*< The kingly Goth 
Reared high his sword and smote the grisly foe ; 
But the dariL steel upon the unyielding mail 
Fell impotent, nor serred its master's need. 
Now at his utmost periL Nor less that stroke 
To madd*ning mood the barrow's warder roused ; 
Out burst the flame of strife, the blaze of war 
Beam'd horribly ; still no triumph won the Goth, 
Still faird his keen brand in the unequal fray 
(So wonted not that tried and trusty steel) ; 
Now fain would Egtheow's gallant son retreat. 
And change that battle-plain for tower and town.** 

The royal attendants^ instead of assisting their mas- 
ter, either fled, or eontinned inactive spectators. One 
of them, however, Wigkf, when he thought of the rich 
domain he had received from the king, and the vassal 
homage which he owed, resolved, as in duty bound, to 
aid him. He seised his helmet, his shield, and his 
sword, and, rushing through the fiery stream, bid the 
king perceive that his faithful thane was present, while 
he firmly assailed the dragon. In the end, the king 
pierced die monster to the heart ; but, in the conflict, 
he had received a wound, which now burned furiously, 
and clearly announced his immediate death. In his last 
moments, however, he was gratified with the boundless 
treasures which were found by Wiglaf in the barrow. 
His last words were characteristic : — 
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« Old am I now, but in my youth have won 

And shared the treasured gold. Now thanks be thine 

Eternal Father, glorious Lord of all ! 

Thanks from thy creature's lips, for that his eye 

Hath seen those hoarded spoils ; for that his hand. 

Ere yet thy doom o'ertake him, hath achieved 

To his loved people's weal this rich bequest. 

" And now 
Short while I tarry here — when I am gone. 
Bid them upon yon headland's summit rear 
A lofty mound by Rona's sea-girt cliff; ' 
So shall my people hold to after-times 
Their chieftain's memory, and the mariners 
That drive afar to sea, oft as they pass, 
Shall point to Beowuirs tomb." 

After presenting Wiglaf, whom he nominated his 
heir, with the ornaments of royalty, and his own ar- 
mour, he bade him reign prosperously : — 

" For thou alone art left of all our kin, 

The voice of Heaven to their eternal doom, 
Save thee, hath summon'd all the Scylding's race ; 
And, lo ! I join my fathers." 

The remaining cantos ar^ occupied with the election 
of Wiglaf, the funeral of Beowidf, and the description 
of the treasures left by the fire-drake.* 

Such is an extremely brief, and^ therefore, imperfect 
view of this very curious poem. That it should so long 
have remained unnoticed, containing as it does not only 
imaginative descriptions of a very high order, but per- 
petual allusions to the ancient opinions of our Saxon 
ancestors, might surprise us, if we did not know that 
hitherto scarcely any attention has been paid to their 
literature. The Record Commission may slowly accu- 
mulate useless rubbish — meagre dates and facts, which 
even the antiquary will not consult, — but neither go- 
vernment nor people, neither university nor literary 
club, will bring to light the mouldering relics of other 
days. Many poems still remain, among which the 
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• Tborkelin'8 Beowulf, p. 137— S^6. Conybeare*s lUustrationf, p. 65—79. 
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Metrical Chronicle of Britain^ supposed to haye been 
written by Layaman, a priest on the Sevenii early in 
the thirteenth century^ is said to be not the least 
remarkable* This^ however^ we have not seen^ and we 
will offer no opinion concerning it ; except to express 
our regret that it has not yet been published. A learned 
Dane would have presented us with this and many other 
treasures^ had we allowed him. Let us hear his lan- 
guage as to Beowulf: — 

<< Hiis poem, though published abroad fifteen years ago, 
^^here it has excited considerable attention, seems almost un* 
known to the English literary world. And yet it is the earliest 
known attempt, in any vernacular dialect of modem Europe, 
to produce an epic poem: and far from being a dull and 
tedious imitation of some Greek or Latin examples, •— like 
most modern epics — it is an original Gothic performance; 
and if there be in me any spark of poedc feeling, I have no 
hesitation in affirming that any poet, of any age, might have 
been proud to produce such a work, while the country which 
gave it birth might well be pleased of him in return. I know 
there are tastes called classical, which will turn away in disgust 
when they are told that the poem consists of two fabulous ad- 
ventures, not very artificially connected, except by the penon 
of the hero ; and that these episodes, which relate to historical 
traditions of the north, are rather unskilfully inserted. But I 
tliink such classical scholars as have a squeamish repugnance 
to all Gothic productions, should remember that when they 
settle themselves down in the little circle of the ancient world, 
they have banished themselves from the modern, and, con.> 
sequenUy, have made their opinions on such a subiect of very 
little importance* Hence, without calling that artificial which 
is rude, or that masterly which is childish, whether of ancient 
or modem date, I will merely observe, that Beowulf, the Gothic 
hero of the poem, combats, in the prime of his life, with 
Grendel and his mother, two goblins who are the foes of 
Hrothgar king of Denmark ; and in his old age fights with 
Steore-heort, the fiery dragon, which during a thousand years 
has brooded over unprofitable gold, and in this encounter, 
though victorious, he loses his life. Now it is evident that 
such a tale may be told in a very absurd manner ; but it is 
equally clear that it may also be embodied in a very lofty and 
interesting strain : for my own part, I have no desire for the 
converse of any man who would not be delighted with the 
simple yet animated dialogue, the beautiful descriptions, and 

VOL. IT. ■ 
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the noble aentiments which abound in Beowulf. Vben I also 
remember how distinctly and Tividly the characters of the 
principal personages are drawn and supported, — of Beowulf, 
the hero —of Wiglaf, his youthful and enthusiastic friend — of 
Hrothgar, the royal bard and philosopher ; I cannot but feel 
regret that time has not spared us the name of this early Gothic 
Homer, and my wonder is lessened, that a master-spirit like 
Shakspeare could arise in the country where the very children 
of her poetry should have attempted and achieved such master- 
strokes of genius.** 

Dr. Grundtvig may reproach the literary indifference 
of the English with whatever force he is able*; he 
will make no impression on either the government or the 
people. The truth is^ that we are not a literary nation ; 
thati with much pretension^ we have little claim to the 
distinction. Instances of neglect more disgraceful than 
even that of Beowulf might easily be enumerated ; but 
such an exposition would be useless. While almost 
every other country in Europe is making rapid strides 
in literary glory, England, by her indifference to every 
species of sound literature, is as rapidly retrograding: 
in works, whether of learning or of genius, her modern 
press is below that of Germany, or France, or Italy, or 
the Scandinavian kingdoms, or even Spain ; so that, in 
time, she bids fair to reach the level of PortugaI.t 
Neither to our universities in a corporate nor to 
their professors in an individual capacity; neither to 
our established church, nor to our literary coteries, is 
literature in the slightest degree indebted : on the con- 
trary, all are hostile to its interests. 

• The contempt which he tometimet expreifM, and wbidi he ercrj 
where intimatei, for the current literature of this country, if most richly 
warranted. Englishmen as we are, we thank him for tne lesion, even 
though it will have no efl%ct 

t Turner's Anglo-Saxons, vol. iii. fk S86. Taylor, Hi»torlc View of Oer. 
man Poetry, vol. i. n. 78. Orundtvig, ** Prospectus and Proposals of a 
subscription for the Publication of the most valuable Anglo-Saxon Manu- 
scripts, illustrative of the early Poetry and Literature of our Language, 
most of which have never yet been printed.** 

What is become of this eminent scholar and his ** Proposals? *' Could 
not BioBTT subscribers* names be procured I* (see condition S. of lub- 
acription.) or has the editor, at i* reported, fVom some cause still more 
disnacetul to the country, left it in disgust ? In either case we regret his 
Telmquiiihraent of the design : — 1st, Because if it should ever be entrusted 
to the Record Commission, it will not be so ably executed. Sdljr. Because 
such a commission would spend as many years over it as any individual of 
otdinary diligence would spend montha. 
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There ere many other lemnaiits of Saxon antiquity^ 
Jew of which have been printed. They are, indeed^ of 
a diaracter not likely to find favour with the public ; 
yet from them many hints might be derived^ whidi^ 
though individually without much value^ would^ in the 
aggregate, throw considerable li^t on the history of 
manners. Unfortunately thete are none professedly 
historic^ except the Saxon Chronicle^ and a few frag- 
ments. The mass consists of lives of saints^ homi- 
lies^ translations^ or expositions of Scripture, and on 
points of discipline. It has, however, long been wdl 
known^ that hagiology is capable of contributing some- 
thing to our historic knowledge ; and, though this fact 
has made no impression in England, it has been other- 
wise in France and Germany. Such indefatigable 
searchers into the hidden stores of hagiology as Ma- 
bilion and the Bollandists, have done more for history 
than writers of far prouder names. From these Saxon 
remains, however, we will extract only a short homily, 
apparently addressed to ecclesiastics only. It will en- 
able the reader to form a tolerable notion of the religion 
and pulpit ek>quence of the times.* 

^ I beseech and enjoin you, dearest men, that in thii life 
yott deeply bewail your sins, since in the life to come your 
lamentatioiis will be of no avaiL Here let us listen to the 
Lord, who desires us to accept remission of sins. Here his 
demency is surpassing ; hereafter he will be ineiorably sercfc. 
Here hu mercy is over us ; hereafter will be eternal judgment. 
Here we may have temporal joy, but there anguish without 
end. Here are the delights of time ; there eternal tortures. 
Here is laughing ; there shall wailing be : there shall our sump- 
tuous raiment be spread over eternal flames. Here we have 
pride of mind ; there will be its inevitable result, darkness en- 
during. 1* Strive, dearly beloved, after things future ; alwajrs 
be soUdtons about your souls ; weep in thu world, that you 
raxf not weep in the world to come. Beware lest you be there 
bumbled, lest you be sent into darkness that may be felt, into 
Are that may not be quenched. Who, dearest brethren, is so 

• Fait only of this bomOy has yet been tnmlated (by Mr. Turner, 
voi iiL p. 5(a), and that very inadequtdy, and in fome putt unfidUu 



_^Feripbrasia, u we have befixe observed, is the greet tin of the Saxon 
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hardened m not to bewdl end dreed the wreth to 
^hftt, I ask, is better for us in this world than alwars to do 
penance for our sins, and to redeem them bj almapving, by 
which we may escape everlasting punishment when tim world 
and all that is in it shall pass away, and when punty of aoul alooc 
can satisfy Almighty God ? • Tliere the father cannot md tbt 
son, nor the son the father, but every one will be judged ac- 
cording to his works, Man! what art thou doin^? be noi 
like the brute beasts : think and reflect on the difference wbkli 
Ood has drawn between us ; he has conferred on ua sn under- 
standing soul, which brutes have not Oh man ! watch ! pray .' 
beseech white thou hast the power. Remember that for thy 
sake Ood descended from his high estate, and took upon bim s 
lowly one, that by so doing he might raise them to the life 
supernal I Vain will be gold and silver to deliver us from that 
pain, that fire unquenchable, those serpents undying, which now 
whet their gory teeth to wound and lacerate our bodies without 
mercy, when the great trumpet shall sound, and a voice exclaim, 
io thou who have tnUv Jotted ft 'Arise, beloved of Christ! 
behold your heavenly Kmg ! Your immortal Bridegroom ap- 
proaches ; ye shall now see him whom you loved before your 
bodies became dust ! Arise, and behold the great and terrible 
King ! Come and receive that glory which Ood will this day 
bestow upon you, — which eye bath not beheld, which ear 
hath not heard, which hath not entered into the heart of man 
to conceive ! ' On the contrary, how different his language to 
sinners : — < Ye impious and wicked, too, arise ! for, behold, this 
very day, shall ye be left in the infernal gulf in which you 
felioit} glory and rejoicing shall be exchanged for sorrow!' 
How wretched, how unhappy they, who, because they have 
neglected the commands of God, must hear this terrible sen- 
tence ! Let us not follow them ; but let us always have the 
hour of death before our eyes ; because the glorv of this world 
is short, and frail, and fleeting, and worldly thmgs are poor. 
Where are the kings who were once among us, — where the 
mighty of this world ? where is their gold, where their precious 
garments? Ah, how lamentable the exchange, — for a short 
life, eternal death ! for a brief fflory, enduring sorrow ! for a 
gleam of light, darkness appalhng ! for a small enjoyment, 

• '* Whst Is better to ut In thli world than to be pen/tent Jbr our Mau~ 

freselofUf and to redeem them by almtglvlng ?** T>tm*r^t trMilaUm. 
Is hs« thiM rendered the piuMge with the view of MipprsMlnf tbe Boohb 
csthoUc dootrine obviously conulned In the origlnsl,— p«iMmc». 

ir we should And cstnollciam, or Mohmnmedsnism, or pamnltm, or 
devlllsm. In our snelent authors, whst Is our duty f To render it MtbfUlly. 
Surely the historian Is not te be hB|dioated In opinions whtob, thoutb he 
reconis, he may condemn. 

t Meaning, Ihoie who have nortlilod the fleshly lusts -i» wholly omlttsd 
by BIr. Tuner. 
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mo cmd and pitifiil ! for • ibort kagbt tunto bitter aod 

! Thov is Harknwi tiiick and §n nnqucndiable ! 

are horrid tonncodng prison* ! Chcre agonies witboui cod, 

duHtiseaicnU unspcaikablc, are reserved for the wreccbcs 

«rbo d espiie the commandinenu of God : to them shall no resi 

be ▼onclMBfcdy except oo that day when Christ our Sarioor 

r oag from the dead. Now hear the spiritual risioo of a certain 

lioljr num. He law the loul of one forced to leave the body ; 

bca& the fOul durst not issue forth, became ibe law esccrable 

B^WBds standing before the body. < What art thou doing?* 

evsqaiired one devil, 'whjr not come out? Will Michael the 

msTcfianjgel with a l^ion cf angels come to carry thee away ? *^ 

* No fear of that ! * replied another devil : < I know this soul 

vwdl ; day and night was I with her ! ' When the soul law 

9mm3. beard these thingi, she began miserably to cry, and to 

erg Hal m, * Woe unto me that I was ever bom ! that I ever 

entered this impure accursed body ! Then looking at it, she 

c«id, * Vile wretch, it was thou which didst idze the sub- 

of other men, which was always intent on laying up 

oo earth, wbicb arrayedst thyself in sumptuous 

mpparel; when thou wast scarlet, I was black; thou wast 

cheerful, but I was sorrowful ; thou didst rejoice while I wept. 

^ow thou art a loathsome corpse, fit food for worms ; a time 

tfaoo mayest remain here ; but while I in .misery and wailing 

mast be led to hell, let the body also be afflicted with various 

tonoents.' And the devil cried out, ' Fierce his eyes ! because 

with them he planned all manner of injustice : pierce his 

mouth ! because with it he ate and drank vrhat be pleased, and 

ntmed what he pleased : pierce his heart ! because in it there 

was BO religion, mercy, or love of God*' These things sorely 

afflirted that miserable soul, to which they fastened very black 

wings; and when they were taking it away, it suddenly beheld 

a. glorious light, and it asked the devils what this meant And 

tbey replied, ' Dost thou not remember, that it is that celestial 

glovy and joy from which thou wast taken when thou didst 

enfter the body? Now shalt thou pass through these beautiful 

mansions, but there thou must not renmn : now shalt thou 

hear tiie angelic hosti^ and the glory of the saints; but there 

thou art not permitted to stay ! * Again the wretched soul 

with much anguish wept and said, ' Woe unto me that ever J 

beheld the light of the world!' The devils conducted it 

wailing and groaning, and delivered it to certain fiery dragons, 

which breathed flame and brimstone; and into the raging 

furnace of their open jaws it was csst. Wherefore^ dearest 

brethren, let us place this before our eyes as a warning ; let us 

acknowledge and believe that such pnnishmeoto await the 

wicked. But let us never distrust the mercy of God. It be- 

S S 
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comat ut to aiplre, with all humilitv, to that eternal joy, where 
there ii no fear of death, no temptation of the devil ; where there 
is youth without age, light without darkness, gUdneta without 
•orrow, rest without labour | where the Temal rosea bloom, 
where nothing decays ; where groans, or lamentation, or weeping 
Is never heard ; where pain is never seen or felt, where no 
degree of sorrow or bitterness is found ; where the thunder 
does not roar, nor the lightnings ilash; where is heard the 
constant harmony of angels and archangels in the presence of 
the supreme Kingt Wherefore, dearest men, let us remember 
how short, sinful, fVail, fleeting, wretched, and deceitAil, the 
life in which we live to all who love it; that in trouble we live, 
in sorrow we die ; and that, after this life, the miserable sinners 
who now refute to do penance for their transgression * and to 
give alms, shall be led away to everlasting torments. Thus the 
afflicted soul shall be suspended over the hot fire, — shall be 
beaten, bound, and sent into utter darkness, — the fate eepe- 
cially of those who show no mercy in this life towards other 
sinners. Let us direct our minds towards a better state, and 
strive for an everlasting kingdom with Christ and hia saints. 
Amen." 

The preceding discoune la sufRciently rude; dis- 
playing no enlightened notions of religion, little taste, 
less Judgment. It is vehement, enthusiastic, uncon- 
nected, seeking to amend rather by fleeting impres- 
sions than by established principles; calculated for 
present effect, rather than for permanent utility; ap- 
pealing to transient feeling, not to sober reasoning. 
How diffbrent this strain from the sober, rational, yet 
not less earnest tone of St. Cesarius of Aries 1 f Doubt, 
less, however, the motive of fear in that age would be 
most powerful; the minds of the people in general 
might probably lie too hardened to be affected by one 
more amiable, — by the principle of love ; they might 
be more easily terrified fVom sin than allured to virtue. 
The Saxon ecclesiastics have their imitators in our own 
day. Whoever wishes to see more of our ancient ver. 
nacular literature may turn to Mr. Turner's History, 
valuable with all ita faults, to Wanley on the Saxon 
MS. ; to Conybeare's Illustrations of Saxon Poetry.^ 

* " Who would not rtptnt** Turnsr'i trsnslstlon. 
f Vol. II. p. SS& 

t Liber tsgum EodsilMtiosrum, p, 171. (spud Wilkins, Leges Anglo> 
^xonloiO 
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Before we leave this sulgect, however^ we must say 
& few words in praise of archbishop Elfric : — 

** It bad been the frequent complaint of Alfred, that every 
species of learning was concealed under the obscurity of a 
foreign language ; and Elfric, after the example of the king, 
laboured to instruct the ignorance of his countrymen, by trani^ 
lating and publishing several treatises in the Anglo-Saxon 
"tongue. Of these the most celebrated are his versions of 
different parts of the Holy Scriptures, and his three books of 
catholic homilies. As a translator he cannot claim the praise 
of fidelity. Many passages of the original he has thought 
proper to omit : some he has condescended to improve by ex- 
planatory additions ; and in others, where he conceives the 
Xiatin text to be obscure, he has not scrupled to substitute Us 
own interpretation for the expressions of the inspired writer. 
Through the whole of the work he appears to have been 
alarmed lest his. illiterate countrymen should assume the 
conduct of the ancient patriarchs as ^ justification of their own 
irregularities. To prevent so dangerous an error, he anxiously 
inculcates the difference between the Old and the New Tes- 
taments ; remarks that the former was a figure of the latter ; 
and exhorts his reader to observe the law of Moses according 
to the spirit, that of Christ according to the letter. His 
homilies were written with the benevolent intention of assisting 
those clergymen who were too indolent or too illiterate to 
compose sermons for themselves. They are not original com- 
positions. The only merit to which he aspires, is that of 
selecting, from preceding writers, passages appropriate to the 
gospel of the day; and of presenting them in a language 
adapted to the capacity of his hearers. As soon as the work 
was finished, he dedicated it to the archbishop Sigari, and 
humbly, desired him to correct every error which his superior 
learning might discover. The labours of Elfric were not un- 
rewarded. From the monastery of Abingdon he was trans- 
ferred to the school at Winchester, and was successively made 
vijHtor of Cernly, abbot of St. Albans, bishop of Wilton, and 
archbishop of Canterbury.*' 

Elfric was not the only ecdesiastic who translated 
from the Latin into the vulgar tongue. Bede himself, 
as we shall see in the relation of his life in the present 
chapter, was engaged on the gospel of St. John, when 
death summoned him away ; Alfred the Great attempted 
that of the Fsahns, but died before half his task was 
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completed; and before his time the priest Aldred of 
Northiunbria gave an interlineary version of the four 
gospels, now in the British Museum. Elfric*s versions 
were very considerable ; they comprehended Judges^ part 
of Kings^ Esther^ Judith^ and the Maccabees — proof 
enough that eveu^ at this age^ the books which criticism 
must regard as apocryphal^ were received as canonical.* 
2. But it is in her Latin literature that the chief glory 
of England must be sought during the Anglo-Saxon 
times. Fortunate has it been for the interests of learn- 
ings if not of religion^ that the performance of the church 
service in the Latin tongue was obligatory. *' For the 
instruction of the people/' says Lingard^ *' the epistle and 
gospel were read^ and the sermon was delivered in their 
native tongue ; but God was always addressed by the 
ministers of religion in the language of Rome. The 
missionaries, who, from whatever country they came, 
had been accustomed to this rite from their infancy, 
would have deemed it a degradation of the sacrifice to 
subject it to the caprice and varieties of a barbarous 
idiom ; and their disciples, who felt not the thirst of in. 
novation, were proud to tread in the footsteps of their 
teachers." Though service in an unknown tongue is 
an evil, we know not whether, with these peculiar 
opinions as to the mass, the Roman catholics are not 
right. The mass was a sacrifice, in which, though the 
people were exhorted to join, they were not expected to 
repeat all the prayers of the priest ; but mental ones, 
more suitable to their wants and comprehension. It is 
certain, too, that, though they were present to adore and 
to pray, the chief means of edification were understood 
to consist in preaching, catechetical instruction, con. 
fession, penance, and the sacraments. Whetlier this 
policy was good or bad, is no concern of ours : it was 
at least consistent with itself. MHiat follows is more to 
the point : — ** The practice has been severely reprobated 
by the reformed theologians ; but it was fortunate for 

* LinRard, Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church, p. 422. See aUo 
Wanley*8 MS& passim. 
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-mankind that the apostles of the northern nations were 
leas wise than their modern critics. Had they adopted 
in the liturgy the language of their proselytes^ the 
literature would prohaUy have perished with the em- 
pire of Rome. By preserving the use of the Latin 
tongue, they imposed on the clergy the necessity of 
study, kept alire the spirit of improvement^ and trans- 
mitted to future generations the writings of the classics, 
and the remnants of profane and ecclesiastical history." 
There can, indeed, be no doubt that to this policy of the 
Roman catholic church we are indebted for much of our 
modem civilisation. The functions of the priesthood 
necessarily required some portion of learning: they 
were exhorted to study the holy scripture, and the 
canons of the church : hence, if they must understand 
the service at all, they must have some acquaintance 
with the language in which it was contained. The ex. 
perienoe of many centuries has proved beneficial to li- 
terature. The clergy have not always^ nor indeed 
often, been satisfied with the moderate degree of learn- 
ing necessary to interpret the service, or even to peruse 
the scriptures : they have recurred to the ancient fathers, 
and they have deviated into the wide field not only of 
classical, but of profane literature and history. Go 
wherever they might, the missionaries carried with them 
the torch of civilisation, often of erudition ; and to their 
instructions, to their example, is modem Europe in- 
debted for its intellectual glory^ But for them, die 
treasures of the ancients would never have been trans- 
mitted to us : they preserved the originals ; they mul- 
tiplied by transcription the copies of the immortal 
authors, and rendesed these authors intelligible from 
generation to generation. In this noble labour, the 
monks were particularly conspicuous. To those of 
Eng^d, Germany owes a vast debt of gratitude. They 
not only intioduced the gospel into that wide empire, 
but from their monastery of Fulda* they difiiised, as 

• For the foundation of thU cdebrated monasteiTt "d the labours of 
81. Boaiiiue and other English missiooaries, see VoL II. p. 193, &c. 
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from a centre^ the light of knowledge on every side. 
But that light England must have had before she could 
impart it to others. With St. Augustine arrived the 
dawn of a new glory. Of the books which he brought^ 
or which pope St. Gregory transmitted to him^ some are 
still extant in our public libraries. At Canterbury a 
school was immediately established: East Anglia had 
soon another ; while several youths flocked to Ireland^ 
a country comparatively free from political^ convulsion^ 
to prosecute their studies in tranquillity. As the other 
kingdoms of the heptarchy received the faith of Christy 
they also received a desire of knowledge, and were soon 
provided with schools and teachers. ' Both the monas« 
teries and the colleges of secular clergy were filled with 
students. Of this mental culture Augustine and his 
companions laid the foundation only : the structure was 
raised by the hands of St. Theodore and Adrian the 
abbot. Though Theodore was sixty-six on his eleva- 
tion to the see of Canterbury, he exhibited all the vigour 
of youth in the improvement of the people, no less than 
in the reformation of the clergy. Eminently versed in 
the languages of Greece and Rome, in all the literature 
and all the science of the period, in history civil and 
^''^ ecclesiastical, he and his friend made Kent the common 
\ fountain whence knowledge was poured over the land. 
\ The thanes, who had hitherto trampled on every species 
\ of mental improvement, now sent their children to be 
Vducated in the monasteries ; several princes were soon 
tanked among the scholars of the period ; and those who 
had no such ambition, had one scarcely less useful, that of 
patronising learning in others. To the success of Theo. 
dore and the abbot of St. Augustine in the noblest 
work ever undertaken by man, we have the unquestion- 
able evidence of the venerable Bede, who says that some 
of their scholars were alive when he wrote, and were as 
well versed in the Greek and Latin tongues as in the 
Saxon. ''Never," he emphatically adds, ''since the 
Angles arrived in Britain, were there more happy times 
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than this." In the north, St. Wilfrid and Benedict 

Bisc<^ imitated the example of Theodore. The yene- 

raMe Bede, the great luminary of die nation, and the 

most learned man in Western Europe, contributed in a 

d^pnee beyond any other individual who ever lived, to 

the aame object. Archbiahop Egbert trod in their steps. 

At York he founded a library probably superior to that 

fovmded by St Augustine at Canterbury, and augmented 

by St. Theodore. To Alcuin, who presided over the 

celebrated school of that city, the archbishop left the 

care of his books, — his caras super omnia gaxtu. That 

it was not inconsiderable, may be inferred from that 

imperfect catalogue by that writer : — 

** Illic inyenies Teterum vestigiA Patnim, 

Quidquid babet pro se Latio Romanut in orbe ; 
Gnecia vel quidquid tnuismisit clara Latinis ; 
Hebraicus ye) quod populus bibit ore tupemo ; 
Africa lucifero yel quidquid lumine tpariit. 
Quod pater Hieronymuh quod sensit HUarita atque, 
Ambroittu pranul^ simul Augjatmm, et ipse ' 
Sanctus AUiaTuuvut, quod Oroiitu edit avitus, 
Quidquid Gregariut summus docet et Leo papa : 
JScuiUut quidquid, Fulgentius atque coruscant, 
Cassiodarus item, Chrytottomut atque Joarmet* 
Quidquid et Athelmut docuit, quid Beda magiiitery 
Quae Victorinus scripsere, BoOtUh at^ue 
Historici yeteres, PompeitiSt PUnittt, ipse 
Aristotdet, rbetor quoque Tullitu ingent : 
Quid quoque SeduKust vel quid canit ipse Juvencus 
Alcuinus et Clemens, Prosper, PauUnus Arator, 
Quid FortunatuM yel quia LactanHut edunt. 
Quae Maro VirgUiut, Statiut, Lucanut, et auctor 
Artis grammatics, yel quid scripsere roagistri, 
Quid ProbuM, atque Phocas, Donatut Priscianutve^ 
Sertnus, EuHciug, Pompeiut, Comminiantu, 
Inyenies alios perplures." 

Alcuinut de PonHficilnu et Sanctis EccU Ebcr* 

That this was but an imperfect list,— a few names 
among many,-^ is undoubted : it does not contain the 
many others who, like the saints Isidore^' Gregory of 
Tours, Avitus, and Cesarius, were familiar to the Saxon 
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ecclesiastics. Yet even this list is so considerable^ 
that any clergyman^ even in our days^ who shaald 
be acquainted with them^ would be no mean theo- 
logian, or even scholar. That England was noted for 
her literary treasures,— for the care with which she 
caused MSS. to be transcribed — is evident from the 
same author, who, in the view of regenerating France, 
caused scribes to be sent into this island for copies of 
these works. In every royal monastery throughout 
England, one scribe was employed to chronicle events 
as they occurred, — a foresight to which we owe the 
knowledge of our ancient history ; and to transcribe the 
books already written was a part of education. Even 
the nuns entered the wild field of learning. For the 
use of the abbess Hildelita* and her community. Aid- 
helm wrote his poem De Laudibus Virginitatis, which 
required no mean proficiency in the language to under- 
stand ; and to the abbess Eadburgaf, St. Boniface ad. 
dressed his Latin epistle relative to the damnation of 
king Ceolred. These two facts would prove that the 
knowledge of Latin was no uncommon qualification in 
the sisterhood ; but we have still stronger evidence to 
prove the fact. The lives of two saints, Willibald and 
Wunebald, were written by an English nun. The 
^y epistles of St. Boniface contain several from English 
ladies. In some of them we find claims to the classical 
^oets of antiquity; and in one are some verses written 
by, another young nun, who was at that time learning 
the metrical art from the abbess Eadburga. It is but 
fair to observe, that the nuns of other countries were, 
perhaps, equally learned. Thus, St. Radegund, a nun of 
Poictiers, was, according to the undeniable testimony of 
Fortunatus, bishop of that see, in the habit of reading, 
not only the fathers of the church, but the Christian 
historians and poets:]:; nor is her case mentioned as a 
peculiar one : on the contrary, we infer from the same 

♦ See Vol III. p. 217. + IWd. p. St7. 

t See Vol II. p. 219. 
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prelate that sach reading was a connnon aooomplish* 
inent. We have before related* that St Cesarius of 
Aries leDdered two hoars' dsilj reading at least ohli* 
gatofy on the nuns. And that Germany in this re- 
spect was not behind Frsnoe^ may be inferred from the 
example of the nan HrosTitha^ whose comedies ** in 
imitation of Terence" are well known to Earopean 
scholars. In the Anglo-Saxon chorch, as in every 
other at that period^ theology was the fsTOorite study^ 
the one to which all other knowledge was subordinate ; 
granunar and rhetoric^ and even science^ were valued 
only as tending to facilitate or to illustrate this most 
important pursuit. Yet their writings^ espedslly their 
letters, contain frequent sUusions to the dassic writers 
of Greece and Rome. But their learning was superior 
alike to their genius and their taste. It is surprising 
to see how anxious they were to have authority for 
every thing they uttered^ — at least in their treatises of 
devotion^ or their scripture commentaries. For every 
sentence they had recourse to some father of the churchy 
and their most elaborate works on theology are but 
short passages, profusely heaped on one another, from 
the gieat lights of the diurch. Of scholastic learning 
they were wholly ignorant : they had no conception of 
that bold and vigorous spirit ik enquiry which began 
from die deventh century to agitate the church uni- 
versal, — of diat philosophical spirit^ that logical pre* 
dsion, that subtlety of intellect^ which was hereafter 
to distinguish the theologians of £ar<^. And their 
judgment was not superior to their originality. The 
experience of mankind shows that it is perfectly po8« 
sihie to be conversant with the greatest models of com. 
positian, yet to remain barbarous : though some of the 
Anglo- Suons were familiar with the most correct 
writers of antiquity, they could never attain even a 
tderalile style. Some were simple even to meanness, 
odiers turgid and bombastic: these looked merdy at 
die sense, indifibrent as to the mode of expresnon, 

•YoLU. p^tia 
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tbote regarded expretiion as every thing. Of thk 
we shall have iUustrations enough in the faOoving 
paget. From theee general ohaenratione we proceed to 
examine in detail a few of the chief Anglo-Saaum 
writers, accompanying our strictures with such remarics 
as may serve to impress the reader with the inteOectaal 
character of the times.* 

The Latin historians of the Anglo-Saxon period are 
so few as scarcely to merit notice ; the Saxon chronicle, 
which some writers would assure us was a contempoimry 
record of the times, and continued from year to year 
with as much punctuality as a merchant's ledger, does 
not appear to have commenced earlier than the dote of 
the tenth, or the beginning of the eleventh century. 
It is a dry record of events, occasionally interspersed 
with a few scraps of what should be poetry, but which 
few in our days will acknowledge to have had any 
claim to the distinction : it is, however, after all, a 
venerable monument of antiquity, and valuable, as con. 
taining, sterile as its language, more facts and dates 
than all our ancient authorities together. Our earliest 
account of England after the Roman domination k fh>m 
a Briton, — from Gildas, a monk of Bangor, who evi- 
dently lived about the middle of the sixth century. It 
is remarkable that his Liber Querulus de Excidio Brit. 
tannico, which closes with the first ravages of theSaxons, 
contains none of those romantic incidents which later 
writers have interwoven into the national hiatory. It 
is, however, not a safe authority ; its declamation must 
make us suspicious of its accuracy in all cases except 
one, — the notorious worthlessness of the native Britons. 
Nenniue, abbot of the same monastery about the middle 
of the ninth century, wrote a history of a difibvnt 
character, since it contains the germs of the fruitful 

• Llngard, AntlqultlM,'|MMlm. Bede, Hlitorla Eoeletlaitlea Anglonin, 
lib, Iv. o«a 1. and 1 1 n«onon Vita Abbatum Worrnnulhtnilum, p. 805. Ac 
Eddlui, VIU & WUfrldl. Alcuinui.de Pontlflolbui et Sanctli EboraMOiM 
Eco1mI»i v. 1536, fto. Epiitola 8. BonlfhcU, pauim. Mablllon, AcU 
8& Ord. & Ben. Prafatlo ad partem L laKult 111. n. Sa Wllhelmuf 
Malmeaburlenali, de Reflbui, fol. 18. | nocnon de Fontiflolbua, lib. v. 
Aldhdmui, de Laudlbua Vlrglnltatli (In Blbllotheoa Patrum, torn. r\h.). 
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of fMe wbich Geoftrey of Monmonth tnd fob. 
sequent hiftoruuis of the country have lo plentifully 
reaped. This change in the opiniona of the timea 
froan the aixth to the ninth century ia very striking. 
Id the time of Nenniua die Britona were atiU independ. 
csBt of the Saxona ; they atill virtually poaieaied the 
iH'liole weatem region from Cornwall to the Clyde, and 
ihcy appear atill to have indulged the hope, that they 
•howid ultimately, if not speedily, regain the whole 
eoontry. Tradition was at no loiia to magnify the 
mndent glory of the nation. It waa manifeat, indeed, that 
die nation must have been conquered, since it waa driven 
■oeoeaaively from ita eaatem possessiona into the barren 
mountainona diatricta of the west To divest this fact 
of ita more mortifying featurea, and to gratify their 
patrona, the chieftains and kinglings, the barda, who 
doubtlesa existed in Walea, aa in England, long before 
Nenniua, were eager to throw the blame on treachery 
or acddent, or even magic ; hence the romance of Row- 
ena, the perfidy of the Saxona, and the other fablea 
wliidi from this time diafigured the sober hue of his- 
tory. Aa a sample of the abbot'a manner, who evidently 
followed the aongs and traditiona of hia time, we shall 
relate one of the fablea reapecting Vortigem. That 
prinoe waa weak no doubt, and wicked enough; but that 
he married his own daughter and had a son by her; that 
the dan^ter had the child to the charge of St. Ger- 
manua, ia auffidently abanrd. What had he done with 
hia Saxon bride, the daughter of Hengist, for whom 
he had incantionaly sacrificed the independence of hia 
country? When the Saxona were in possession of the 
aontfaem and weatem coaata, and too powerful to be ex- 
pelled, Vortigem, saya the abbot, convoked hia noblea, 
and aaked them what he should do ? They advised him 
to build a fortress where he might defy the asaaulta of 
the enemy. Accompanied by hia magicians, he hastened 
into the west to discover a suitable site for his fortress : 
none seemed so well adapted aa Snowdon, which hia 
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magiGiana assured him would be impregnable to the end 
of all time. With extreme diligence he caused work- 
men to be brought^ wood^ stones and other materials to 
be collected; but in the morning, what was his astonish- 
ment to see that the materials had vanished ! The same 
prodigy was repeated three times. On demanding what 
this meant, he was gravely informed that unless he 
could find a boy unb^otten by father, sacrifice him on 
the spot, and sprinkle the foundations of the citadel 
with die blood i*, he might build till Doomsday, but never 
would he raise a wall an inch high. Such a boy^ he 
thought, was not easily to be found; but as he was 
assured one existed somewhere in his dominions, he 
despatched messengers in every direction in search of 
the prodigy. Having passed from province to province, 
the messengers one day reached a rural village where 
some boys were at play. One of the boys being the 
constant winner, another in anger said to him ; " No 
good will ever happen to thee, thou unbegotten knave 1" 
These words naturally arrested the attention of the 
royal messengers, who went to the boy's mother, and 
enquired whether he was really unbegotten ; ihe woman 
affirmed that he was ; that though she had never known 
man, her womb had risen in the usual way, and the 
boy came at the usual time. The abbot, however, in. 
timates that the woman very well knew who was the 
father, but that she would not confess it lest she should 
be put to death. This requires explanation. There was 
a law, we are told, among the ancient Britons, if an 
unmarried woman were once frail^ she should be thrown 
^^om a precipice, and her paramour beheaded ; among 
-^^'•Saxons, that she should be buried alive, and her 
of th«^iice hanged over her grave ; or she should else 
charactt^mon prostitute, and be compelled to submit to 
• Lingard,'^ ^^ > ^^ Other words, to be degraded to the 

lib. iv. capu L 

Kccleffiff V i<^ to ^^^ blood-staifled litef of druidism ia a good erideoce 
SR Ord ' S. BTiie tracefl of that horrible supentitioa lingered among the 
MalmMburieM^ ^e ii^^i^o<^ctio° of <^i^<«nit)r. 

AkUielmus, de ^ 
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lowest depths of infamy^ tnd thereby btnished from all 
repatahie godety. To such a law^ allusion is eridently 
made by Nennias ; its existence is positively affirmed 
by Josceline, the biographer of St. Kentigem*^ who 
mdmates that the saint himself had some sach origin 
as tiie boy^ and that the case was by no means rare. 
AadiTimus frequenter snmptis transfigiis puellarum pu* 
dicitiam ezpugnatam esse^ ipssmque defloratam sui mi- 
ninie nosse. To escape the penalty of her transgression^ 
the woman^ if shrewdy might naturally convert the cre- 
dulity of the age to her purpose. The boy was taken 
to tbe king^ and in a oonyention of the nobles, it was 
decreed that he should be put to death. " Why am I 
brought hither ? " demanded the youth. ^' To be killed/' 
was the consoling answer, " that thy blood may sprinkle 
the foundation, and that the citadel may be built !" 
''Who has suggested this notable contriyance? " enquired 
the intended victim of Vortigern. '' My magicians." Not 
satisfied with this authority, the boy asked Mem who 
had taught them that hi9 blood was necessary for the 
construction of the fortress. No answer. " I will un* 
fold the whole mystery," said the boy. Then turning 
to the magicians, he asked them what lay under die 
ground on which they were standing. They could not 
teO. ** There is a pool of water beneath," said he ; ''dig 
and see." A pool was found. '' 'What is in the pool?" 
Still die -magicians could not answer. '' I know^" said 
the boy ; '' there are two vases in the pod." The 
vases were found. '< What is there between these 
▼ases } " The same silence. '* I will tell you ; there 
is a tent between them." The tent was found. '' What 
does die tent contain ? " The magicians are silent as 
before. " Two serpents; the one white, the other red." 

• Ent in illo populobarbaro, a diebui antiquii, lex promnlgata, ut pfudl* 
que in patera is foraicatU gravida inveniebatur, de supercilio montis 
* aUtMimi pnecipitaretur, corruptor autem illitiB capitis plecteretur. Similiter 
apiid antiquoB Saxoncs, pene usque ad moderna iempora saodtuni durabat, 
Titquaelibet virgo in paternis rpoate dcflorata, absque ulla retractaitnne 
Tlva sepeltretur, violator vero ipsius siipra sepulchrum ejus suspenderetui. 
— JoMWiMcf MonackuB FmnetauU in VUa S. KemUgfirni (apud Finkertoo, 
Yitie SS. ScoUc, pu 801.). 

VOL. IV. W 
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The serpents were found asleep. " Wait ! " cried the 
youth^ " and see what they will do when they awake." 
No sooner were they roused than they furiously assailed 
each other; and in their successive struggles, though 
the white dragon had at first the advantage, the red ex- 
pelled it from the tent ; the victor pursued the other 
beyond the pool, when tent and all vanished. Of course 
the magicians could make nothing of this mystery ; but 
the boy declared that the two dragons were the two 
nations ; that the white one was the Saxon, the red the 
British ; that the pool was the world ; that though the 
former serpent had the advantage for some time, the 
native one was ultimately victorious ; so, in the present 
conflicts, the Saxons might temporarily triumph, but 
the Britons would in the end drive them beyond the sea. 
The reader has no doubt already divined that this beard- 
less prophet was Merlin.* 

This legend of the abbot Nennius is sufficiently wild : 
it is, however, much lees so than it became in subse- 
quent times, when every mouth and every writer added, 
as patriotism required, to the original romance. In ^e 
hands of Wace, author of the Roman de Brut, of our 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, of Gaiamar, of Layamon, and 
others, it assumed a more imaginative, and, in fact^ a 
more interesting appearance. On this subject we can- 
not resist giving a few extracts from the romance of 
Merlin, which is certainly a legend of the Anglo-Saxon 
times. It appears to have been translated eidier from 
^Pritish, or from Norman-<French, into English, and the 
translator is certainly much older than Gower, or any of 
01^ vernacular poets. The language had evidently been 
modernised before Mr. Ellis published the extracts in 
his Specimens of Early English Romances. They will 
illustrate the progressive character of fable in all ages 
and countries. That from the ninth to the twelfth 
century, such additions, such poetical embellishments, 
should be introduced, need not surprise us : there is no 

* Oildas, de Excidio Britannis, p.l3., &c. Nennius, Historia Britonum. 
cai^ S8-^ia pi lOS— 119. Nicholson, EnglUh HUtorical Library, pi SS. 
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greater difference between GeoffVej of Monmouth and 
Nenniua, than between Nennius and Gildat. Thi» fact 
ifl yery initmctive: it may enable the judicious in* 
veitigator into the antiquities of ancient Britain^ and 
of Britain even in the Anglo-Saxon period — antiquities 
which it is not our present object to consider^ and 
which, if it were, we should omit until we had accen 
to the ancient relics still subsisting in the Welsh lan- 
guage *, — it may enable such a one to steer his way 
through the darkest path ever traversed by historian, t 
There was once, says the romance in question, in 
England a rich man, with a loving wife, a dutiful son, 
and three fair yet chaste daughters. But this happiness 
was not long to last : the lady was naturally violent in 
temper ; the devil perceived it, and assailed the weak 
part so skilfully, that she quarrelled with her son, and 
very seriously wished him in a place that shall be 
nameless. The devil heard the wish, and, determined 
to have his own, strangled the unfortunate youth during 
sleep. The despairing mother hung herself, and the 
father died of a broken heart, without confession or ab- 
solution. Melancholy was the situation of the three 
orphan sisters ; but they were comforted, as much as 
their case would allow, by a neighbouring hermit, the 
holy Blaise, who endeavoured, by the imposition of 
penance, fasting, and prayer, to protect them against 
the evidently declared enmity of the prince of darkness. 
But Satan was not to be thus foiled : he prevailed on an 
old hag to seduce the mind of the eldest. Her wanton 
discourse had its effect; the young lady sinned, was 
discovered, and, according to the law we have mep- 
tioned, was buried alive. The second sister was next 
assailed, and with equal success ; but, to escape death, 
she submitted to indiscriminate prostitution. Now for 

* To these relict we hope ere long to have ecceu. Until then we ihall 
not enter Into »heiub)ect { If we incidentniiy glanue at U, wo do to only to 
llluitratethe Ai:i(1().Saxon iwrtlon oCour taak. " 

+ The more curloun reader we refer to the hlatory of Oeo"V<^y •"S'^ 
Brut of Wace. The poem of Layaman, with many other valuable W8% 
could have been given ui by Dr. Grundtvig, but tor aoroething which we 
have no wUh lo inveatlgalft 
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the youngest. The terrified young lady flew to the 
hermitage^ acquainted Blaise with the lamentable news, 
and pathetically besought his aid to escape or to resist 
the arts of the demon. He not only exhorted her to 
watch every thought^ but to take every possible pre- 
caution against the visible assaults of demons who dwelt 
in the middle air. This notion^ that such beings, who 
were always on the watch to seduce wanton maidens, 
were often permitted to effect their object, was very 
prevalent in these islands. To it the monk of Fumess, 
as we have before observed, alludes ; and it is more ex- 
plicitjiy avowed by Geoffrey of Monmouth in his Vita 
Merlini.* The author of the romance before us re. 
mounts to the origin of the thing. He tells us, on the 
authority of " David the prophet and Moses,'* that 
when the angels, who rebelled under Lucifer, were thrust 
from heaven, and were transferred from angels of light 
into '' fiendes black," not all of tliem fell into the pit 
of hell : some rested in the mid air, ever ready to as- 
sume any shape, and to employ any temptation, against 
men. At the conclusion of his sage exhortation to the 
trembling maiden, the holy Blaise — 

'< Bade her heo should nim keep f. 
That heo ne laid her nought to sleep, 
Andf namely, nought at night 
But heo hadde candle light. 
And windows and doors in that stound 
Weren 9perd f by roof and ground. 
* And moke thee again, with good yoice. 
The sign of the holy crois. $ 
Bid It him that he warrant be 
Again the fiend and his poustie.* *'f 

* Et libl multotiet exsSre corpore tunipti 
Kobii apparent, et plurima tarpe sequuntur; 

guin etiam cottu mulieres ag^redJaiitur^ 
t fliciunt gravida!, goncrantei more profkna 
In the Lady of the lake, Scott has a personage thut generated, 
t Jffm keep, to take care. 1 Pegged, foitened. 

iCroM. y Pray. 

Power. Mr. Ellit hai evidentTy taken great liberties with the lanffuace. 
0e should have adhered to his MSa. 
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The maid watched and prayed, and followed the 
l&emiit's directions with success for some time ; but at 
length, confiding in her security^ she was prevailed on 
^o Yisit the alehouse with some neighbours^ where she 
remained until a late hour^ and got completely drunk. 
'While here, her sister^ the prostitute^ rushed in^ ac 
Gompanied by a whole troop of harlots^ and struck her. 
She returned the blow, and a battle royal followed. 
What but ruin could follow the alehouse^ drunken- 
ness, and fighting? The maiden sta^ered home, 
forgot to say her prayers, went to sleep, and awoke a 
maid no more. In the rooming she hastened discons<^ 
lately to the hermit, confessed her sins, and her fear 
that in her sleep the demon had abused her. What 
vould poor Blaise do, but promise to defend her in 
future as far as he could ? Her inadvertence soon ex- 
hibited herself; she was arrested, brought before the 
magistrate, convicted, and condemned to be buried 
aiive, when the hermit obtained a suspension of her 
punishment, on tiie ground that perhaps there was some 
truth in her protestations of innocence; but, if not, 
her child had done no wrong, and ought not to suffer 
with her. She was ordered to the upper apartment of 
a high tower, to be attended by no one except a mid- 
wife : every day they let down a basket for provisions, 
which were supplied by an officer of justice. In due 
time a male infant was born — a fine child too, only its 
covering of black hair from head to foot evinced its 
origin. Blaise, however, who at that very moment was 
purposely at the foot of the tower, ordered the infant 
to be lowered in the basket, hastened with it to the 
baptismal font, and named it Merlin,* It was then 
returned to the tower, and taken before the fire. The 
midwife could not help reproaching it : — 

* In the l^end of Robert the Devil, who appears to have been rat* 
pidoiislf engendered, we have a Rimilar incident We have a remnant of 
the wperstition in our fairies, which, though they do not, like the demons, 
abase women, are yet always on the watch to exchange their own iU> 
ibcmed moosten for newJx>m children before baptism is administered. 
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" ' Alas ! ' she said, < art thou Merlin? 
Whether art thou ? and of what kin ? 
Who was thy father, bj night or day, 
That no man wite ne may. 
It is a great ruth, thou foul thing 
That for thy love (by Heaven's king I) * 
Thy mother shall be slaia with woe. 
Alas ! that staund it shall fall so ! 
I would thou were far in the sea. 
With that thy mother might scape free. 
When that he heard her speak so, 
He brayed t up his eyen t^o. 
And lodly f on her gan look, 
And his head on her he shook, 
And gan to cry, with loud din; — • 
< Thou liest,* he said, ' old quean ! 
My mother shall no man quell §, 
For no thing that man may tell, 
While that I may stand or gon ! 
Maugre hem every one, 
I shall save her life for this. 
That thou shalt see and hear, ywis.' " 

Great^ we may be sure^ was the terror of the two 
women to hear a child^ a few minutes old^ thus speak : 
dieir terror gave way to curiosity^ but the child was 
deaf to their conjurations that he would say who and 
what he was. The time solicited by the hermit (two 
years) passed away^ and the mother^ with the child in 
her arms^ was again produced in the court. Merlin^ to 
the surprise of all present^ undertook his mother s de- 
fence^ asserted that ht was the son of a great demon, 
but he had the good fortune to be rescued by baptism 
from the power of his father's relations ; and, when he 
saw the judge determined on the execution, he retorted 
by asking who was his father. The enraged functionary 
replied, '* A noble baron, to be sure;" and that his lady 
mother still lived to prove the fact. " Let her be sent 
for," observed Merlin. When she arriTed> Merlin re- 



* Oathi are very common in ladies' moutht during the middle agess 
they could ride, eat, and swear with any of Fielding's country squirea. 

f Raised, opened them suddenly. 
L t Loathingiy. \ KUL 
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qioested that the examination might be priYate, for 
something might chance to transpire not fit for puUic 
^ATS. When alone^ — 

" < Merlin/ he said, ' now pray I tbec^ 
What was the man that begat me?* 
* Sir/ he said, < by St. Simoun ! 
It was the parson of this town, 
He begat thee, by St. Jame ! 
Upon this woman that is thy dame.* 
The levedy said, < Thou foul thing ! 
Thou hast lowen a stark lesing.* 
His father was a noble baroun. 
And holden a man of great renown : 
And thou, a misbegotten wretch, 
I pray to God the de*el thee fetch ! 
In wUd fire thou shouldest be brent. 
For with wrong thou hast me shent.'^ 

Merlin, however, was not daunted by this denial : 
he put her in mind of a certain journey from which 
her hnsband the baron returned unexpectedly in the 
night: — 

« < It was by night, and not by day. 
The parson in thy bed lay 'Z" 
At thy chamber door thy lord gan knock ; 
And thou diddest on thy smodc. 
And were sore afraid that tide ! 
And undiddest a window wide, 
And then the parson thou out let, 
And he run away full shet. \ 
Dame,' he said, * that iike § night 
Was begot thy son the knight. — - 
Dame,' he said, * lie I ought?* 
And heo stood still and said nought.** 

Of course the lady was self-convicted ; she even con. 
fessed her sin, and ran to the parson to acquaint him 
with its disclosure ; and the parson, in despair, drowned 
himself in the river. Merlin's mother was saved ; and, 

« Thou hast lied a great Ue. . t Slandered. 

y?.jr X Quickly. S Very. 

F 4 
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some years afterwards^ he persuaded her to assume the 
veil in a Benedictine nunnery. According to the ro- 
mance^ Merlin was seven years old when the messengers 
of Vortigem found him. His adventures on the way 
to the court are graphically described. The first night 
they halted at a market town^ the streets of which were 
filled with buyers and sellers. Having looked at them 
attentively, he suddenly burst into a loud fit of laughter. 
What could this mean ? He pointed out to them a 
young man bargaining for a pair of shoes : — 

** Then said Merlin : — * See you nought. 
That young man that has shoon bought, 
And strong leather to do hem clout, 
And grease to smear hem all about ? 
He wccneth to live hem to wear : 
But, by my soul, I dare well swear 
His wretched life he shall forlet 
Ere he come to his own gate.*" 

V The second day brought another and more violent 

fit of laughter, excited by a funeral procession preceded 
^by priests, of whom the leader chanted most me- 
lodiously, while on the bier, which supported the corpse 
of a boy ten years of age, an aged mourner gazed with 
anguish. The laughter was caused by the fact that the 
jolly priest was the father. The third day had its 
laugh, but nothing was visible. On being questioned 
as to the cause, he related a circumstance then passing 
at the court of Vortigem. The chamberlain of the 
king, though in the male garb, was in reality a woman. 
With her the queen fell in love ; but her advances were 
naturally repulsed. In her rage she accused the cham- 
berlain to Vortigem as one who had attempted her 
chastity, and the offender, without any enquiry, was 
ordered to be executed. Merlin, however, had pity in 
his half-demon half-human composition; and he de- 
spatdied one of the messengers to court, which they 
were now fast approaching, to examine the sex of the 
L ''fender. Soon after his arrival at court. Merlin was 
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to Salisbury Plain, the site which the monarch 
^ choaen for his fortress. He told Vortigem that the 
ison why the stones were every night thrown down 
•s owing to the nocturnal battles of two enormous 
•*pents: they caused an earthquake, and the earth. 
lake caused the ruin of the edifice. The ground waa 
ig:, the pool was found, but, instead of jars and a tent, 
«?re discovered two liurge stones or rocks ; under one 
as a white, under the other a red dragon : — 

« With long tailis fele fold 

And found right as Merlin told. 

That one dragon was red as fire, 

With bright eyen, as basin clear ; 

His tail was great and nothing small ; 

His body was a round withal. 

His shaft may no man tell ; 

He looked as a fiend of hell. 

The white dragon lay liim by, — 

Stem of look and griesly. 

His mouth and throat yawned wide ; 

The fire brast out on ilka side. 

His tail was ragged as a fiend ; 

And upon his tail's end. 

There was shaped a griesly head. 

To fight with the dragon red." 

When the dragons began to fight, the sight was so 
earful that all ran away except Merlin, who clapped his 
lands to encourage them : — 

** The red dragon and the white 
Hard together gan they smite, 
With mouth, paw, and with tail ; 
Between hem was full hard bataii ; 
That the earth dinned tho, 
And loathly weather was thereto. 
So strong fire they casten anon. 
That the plains thereof shone. 
And sparkled about, so bright 
As doth the fire from thunder light. 
So they fought for, sooth to say. 
All the long summer's day. 
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Thi7 iM ■ilnUKl fMr«r of fluliUfifr 

Till lh« itvMi MMig UAH Hnip 

No, In UiAi ilm«y m I xmi UtlU 

T\w ntd dniMOfii UmC wm go Arll^ 

Drov* iIm wblM fiir iMlown 

Into Ch« plainly • |{rMil vlRNtn^f 

Till ih^y cMtM (0 « vftlloy i 

Tltura (h«)f mrtod h«m hiih im§ifp 

W(f|| thtf tnouftlMinco f of • wbllo 

Thiit ft rtum m\ff,Ui |(on ft milo i 

Attd UM<r« tho wlilto covvr'd ( M* Hlglif 

And wftx M^or for to Affhf* 

And ofttfirrlyy without fiiil, 

Tho r«td driitfon ho fgam immII | 

And Atmit tiM rvd light ftiuilii 

f Jntll h« (fiimo Into tlto plftin* 

And tlionr i\w whito ftnon IlKht, 

f font ( th« rod with ftll hU might. 

And to tliK finmnd ho him foftt, 

And| with tho Aro of hl« tihuity 

Altogothor hront tho r«fdf 

TlMt novM* of him wm foundon »hfod \ 

Hut duftt u|»oft tho ground bo Uy»** 

Mtrlin forgiro tli« tdif^ in thut thoy bid thlnrtd f^r 
hii bbod ; tboy biil bcon (locoivo4 by tbo %Ua%, wM 
hii wkkod ffttbor bi^l pliu^d ill eorUln ilgti* ^it hi« 
Ufo migbt bo fipitrod. Hut tbo inti^rpretiUlmt ||jtoft ^ 
ibo «or|Hmt« bv tbo utitbor of tbo romineo dMMi w^ 
«|ulto iigroo witb tbftt in Nonnlun : tbo r«4 Armon wn 
vortlgofn bintMolf ; tbo wblto one roproMmtod UttMfr iii^ 
Attfoliun^ tbo two rigbtful brlr« to tbo erown^ wbo^ Ifl 
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Tbo tonof Ablo tktU iff tbo only naii^ (Htm) hli- 
toriitn in Lgtin during tbo t)ofio<i undor eoniddoroto' 
From bim wo bftvo givon oxtrnotM ftiAdontly oopioiM ^ 
eonroy on ftccurito imt^roMion of bin mftntior. Tbrft* 
ArO| indoo4^ ffovorftl biogrftftbioftl writorw ; but witb tlM? 
(rxooption of AiHiori from witom wo luttd tbo ilivt (o^) 
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ean of king Alfred's life, aD are hagiologic. Of theae 
uldius^ the biographer of St Wilfrid, ia the moat im- 
Kyrtant, from the light he casta on the hiatorj of the 
ttxon Idngdonls. — As, of the oelehrated nmmea we have 
ret to mentioo, moat diatingnish themadTea in Tarioiia 
nranchea of oompoaition, we will now foraake the daa. 
ification of aalgecta, and oonaider each Latin writer in 
iie order of time. By thia meana we ahall avoid the 
oeceaaity of perpetually reverting to the aame indi- 
lidnaL 

The first of the Ang^Saxon monka who obtained 6S9 
mnch cdebrity by hia writinga waa Si. AUhekn. He to 
waa a Weat Saxon of noble family, and bom in the 
first half of the aerenth century. Hia early education 
was confided to the care of Adrian, the abbot of St. 
Augustine at Canterbury, who, like hia friend St. Theo- 
dore, baa efcrlaatiag daima on the gratitude of En^iah- 
BML He afterwards aasumed the habit in the monaatery 
of Meldun, aince corrupted into Malmeabury, the recent 
foundation of Maildulf, a Scottish monk, a celebrated 
teacher, and, if Williun of Malmeabury is to be be. 
lieved, a philosopher. The ability of Maildulf, how. 
crer, waa probably inferior to that of Adrian; for 
Aldhelm aoon returned to the monaatic school at Can* 
terfanry. That hia acquirementa, notwidiatanding hia 
delicate health, which compelled him to rdinquish, or 
nther to suspend his studies, were of a auperior order,i 
may be infereed from the praises of the venerable Bede.* 
He is said to have been vir undecunque doctiastmus, 
lermone nitidua, emditione mirandua. He waa the 
first Kngliahman who eompoeed Latin verse according 
to known rules.^ But his literary studies were neoes- 
tarily subordinate to his religious obligationa. He 
built several churches and monasteriea, and relieved the 
monks of Malmeabury from penury, — a lot which had 
been theira from the very foundation of the house. 
Being elected to the government of that community, — 

*Tcthb erran inqnantitjr are vefy ftequen^^a'diarge^ bowerer.^lili- 
caUe to aU tbe Litin poet! of the middle 
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a dignity ivhich he filled as early as 675, — he made 
literature no less tlian discipline flourish ; and the nu* 
merous benefactions made to it by the great, both nobles 
and kings, prove the estimation in which he was held 
by his contemporaries. If we are to believe his bio- 
grapher, the celebrated William of Malmesbury, his 
sanctity even during life was attested by several mira- 
cles. It is gratifying to find, so early as the twelfth 
century, that such pretended manifestations of Heaven 
were beginning to fall into disrepute. They could no 
longer be confidently related as things which must be 
implicitly believed. William thinks it necessary to 
vindicate his own reasons for relating them. They had, 
he said, been handed down from one generation to an- 
other, and ought not, he thought, to be esteemed ats 
nothing. '^ If any one should object to me that I 
write what I have heard^ not what I have seen, let him 
also condemn the most celebrated fathers, St. Luke in 
the gospel, St. Gregory in his dialogues." That Wil- 
liam — unlike the knave Osbern — believed the mira- 
cles he collected, there can be no doubt ; but his very 
anxiety on this subject proves that a more rational spirit 
was beginning to be stirred in England. Such a spirit 
had appeared long before in some parts of the Conti- 
nent. The more aged monks of several monasteries 
had received with coldness the intelligence of miracu- 
lous manifestations, even when they, as a community, 
must of necessity profit by them. They contended 
that tranquillity, seclusion, prayer, solitary labour, were 
the first obligations of a monk ; but how could these 
obligations be fulfilled, if crowds of people were permit- 
ted daily to visit the shrine of a sainted inmate ? The 
abbot St. Trudo went farther, and boldly declared that 
miracles were useful to infidels only ; that for those who 
already believed they were not required, and conse- 
quently not vouchsafed. M^'illiam of Malmesbury, how. 
ever, though he knew he should have many incredulous 
readers, proceeds to record them ; but we shall not 
imitate his example: on this head we have already 
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gjiTen apedmens enough.* He is said to have been a 
^reat admirer of chastity ; to have passed his life nn* 
spotted, t This was no slight merit in one in whom 
the propeputy appears to have heen troublesome. Not 
even rigid fasting and vigils were sufficient to cool the 
tempter without a plunge into a neighbouring lake^ a 
specific of which we have often read, and which we humbly 
recommend to the monastic bodies present and to come. 
Pope Sergius I.^ however^ whom he visited for the 
purpose of obtaining the apostolic privileges for his new 
monasteries^ is said to have been deficient in the same 
resolution. While the Englishman was at Rome, a nun 
bore a child, and the pope was declared to be the father. 
Great was the fury of the Romans on hearing such a 
report of their bishop, whom they declared worthy of 
death. This was a serious affair, and it hurt nobody 
more than St.Aldhelm. He endeavoured to assuage 
the popular fermentation by asking what distant people 
would thenceforward honour the pope, or value his au. 
thority at aU, if the Romans themselves despised him ? 
This appeal, however, had no effect; but, says his bio- 
grapher, he ordered the infant, then only nine days old, 
to be brought before him and the people, and he so. 
lemnly adjured it to say whether Sergius was the father 
or not. Of course the child declared that the pope was 
unspotted, — that he had never known woman. Were 
there any truth in this anecdote, we should unhesitatingly 
place Aldhdm among that goodly multitude of knaves, 
who, during the middle ages, assumed the religious 
habit to further their own views : but it may be safely 
rejected : we find it, for the first time, in a vrriter near 
five centuries after his time. Nor do we think that 

* One^ bowerer, is too poeticsl to be lost ; it is related, not by William 
of ICaimeiburT* but by an anonymous biographer, of a doubtflil age. 
Having celebrated nuMS- in the Lateran church at Rome, he hung fiis 
easiock, which he always carried with him, on a sunbeam. Ita firmiter et 
oonstanter solis radio pependit, ac si alicujus soUdse materiel sustentaretur 
sdminiculi (apud Bolland. Maii xxr ). 

f This we might reasonably doubt, if, as his two biographers assert, he 
■ometimeslay with'a maiden, to show, like the early ChrisUans, that be 
cwld beant Ibe lion in bu den. The seU:4mpated trial may safely be 
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Sergius I. was guilty of the crime laid to his chi 
He appears to have been confounded with a xeal mt 
ster of iniquity, Sergius 1 11.^ paramour of the infain< 
Maroiia *, and^ in all probability, as Baronius and Pi 
admits father of John XII. In 705, Aldbelm was 
minated to the new Inshopric of Sherbum. In 
new capacity he doubtless exhibited the virtues wbij 
peculiarly adorn it, ^unimpeachable morals, firmm 
in correcting the clergy, diligence in watching over 
wants of his flock, activity in all his other duties, chti 
towards the poor. He was equally distinguished 
the zeal with which he multiplied rcJigious foundadi 
and procured their endowment But on his conf 
tion he was advanced in years : in fact, he was approac 
ing the end of his career ; and the English church wi 
not long edified by his virtues. He died in 709.. in thtf j 
same year as another celebrated prelate, Su Wilfrid, 
whom he equalled in acquired knowledge, but to whom 
he is undoubtedly inferior in vigour of intellect. f 
In reading the extant works of St. Aldhelm^ we are 



• ** It is said that be wai conworated at Rome by pope Sergins L, and 
that he had the courage to reprove the holy father for having a battard.** 
Bit^raphia BriL^ art Aldhelm, The learned editors of that blunderinic, 
often malicious as blundering, collection, quote Godwin (!) and Bale i!\ 
their usual, almost their only, authorities for their ecclesiastical lives. In 
the sentence Just quoted, evrr^ third word is an inaccuracy. When 
Aldhelm was consecrated, Sergius I. had been dead four years : as to his 
reproqf of that pontiff, we have seen what it is. The dunces Mlowed 
Godwin, as great a blunderer as themselves; but they are careful to give 
the equally roolish and more malignant chai^ of Bale (de Scnptorihns 
Britannicis, cent. L no. 8^) : — Unum hoc in eo defendum occurrit, qood 
cum Sergio Prime Pontifice Romano longam consuetudinem habens (cujui 
interim non ignorabat incestum) cauterio perustam avehebat oonscientiam. 

We can assure the reader that such monstrous errors, perbs^ they 
deserve a harsher nam(>, are so far flrom being uncommon in our 
biographical collections, that throughout them all there is scarcely a life, 
previous to very modem times, faithfully ^ven. The Biographia Bri. 
tannica contidns much fewer than the compilations of our JCnnelds, our 
Aikins, and our Chalmerses, yet we can prove that even it has n»ore thou- 
sands than it has volumes. Such facts are exceedingly diagracefXil to the 
public press of this country. 

f Wilhelmus Malmesburiensis, Vita S. Aldhelml (apud RoHandistas, 
Acta Sanctorum, die Mail xzv., et plenius apud Wharton, Anglia Sacra, 
tom. ii., et apud Oale, quindecim Scriptores, lii. p. 3.S9, ftc.) Anonymus, 
Vita ejusdem (apud Bollandistas, ubi supra). MabiDon, Acta SS. OnL 
& Ben., Scculum iii. pani i. p. i222. Baronius, Annales Ecciesiaatid, a. o. 
699. Alfordus, Annales Ecclesise An|r, Sax., an. 6*^9. 705. 70a 

Without Pi>gi, Baronius is of very little use. Where England especially 

concerned, he is often wrong, both as U) facts and datea. 
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trprised at the exaggerated praise of all who mention 
lem, from Bede to Wharton. His style has the worst 
ices of the period ; it is turgid^ laboured, complicated^ 
bscure, affected, abounding with puerile images, sacii. 
cing every thing to art^ and wholly regardless of 
ature. It seems^ indeed^ as if the sole object he con- 
idered worth his notice were wards* The same bom- 
bastic amplification disfigures his prose no less than his 
>oetry^ his epistles no less than his more deliberate pro- 
luctions. The book which he addressed to Alfred of 
Morthumbria on the dignity of the Number 7, on the 
rules of prosody^ on poetical metres^ and on the nature 
of metaphors ; and that which he wrote on the Paschal 
controversy, little deserve our attention. Of his greatest 
prose work — that in praise of virginity, — the most 
notice has been taken, both by English and foreign 
scholars. It contains in a still higher degree his worst 
defects : under his laboured, gorgeous, yet often puerile 
language, his thoughts are sometimes completely hidden. 
Still it^is wonderfully imaginative, though in his hands 
fancy is a power which runs to waste: the very fre- 
quency of his figures destroys their effect ; their pro- 
fusion renders them nauseous to the organs of true 
taste. His epithets are beyond all conception extra- 
vagant:-— 

*< The golden semblances of the virtues ; the white jewels of 
merit ; the purple flowers of modesty ; the transparent eye- 
balls of virginal bashfulness ; the sour grapes of iniquity ; the 
swan-coloured hoariness of age ; the shrubbery of pride ; the 
torrid courtesy of the dogmas ; the phlebotomy of the Divine 
word ; the folding doors of dumb taciturnity ; the helmet of 
grammar ; the dragon of gluttony ; the plenteous plantations 
of apple trees fecundating the mind with flourishing leaf; the 
shining lamps of chastity burning with the oil of modesty ; the 
fetid sink of impurity, lamentably overwhelming the ships 
of the soul,** — 

are metaphors which Mr. Turner has collected in a veiy 
few pages of his prose works. A better idea, however, 
of his ordinary style may be formed from his letter to 
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the monks of St. Wilfrid^ who^ after the disgrace of 
that celehrated man^ were sufficiently disposed to follow 
the stream^ even to enrol themselves among the enemies 
of their fallen benefactor : — 

** Lately, as you haye learned by experience, the furious 
agitation of the tempest, like a vast earthquake, has shaken the 
foundations of the church ! Like the thunder clap, which vi. 
brates far and wide, that tempest has been heard through dif- 
ferent regions of the earth." <^:-><' What cause, I ask, however 
sad and atrocious, can separate you from your bishop ; who 
has affectionately led you, by nourishing your minds, by in- 
structing and chastising you, from the first opening of the 
rudiments, from the prime infancy of your tender age, to the 
full-blown flower of maturity; who, like a careful nurse 
clasping her beloved within the extended bounds of her arms, 
has embraced you in the cherishing fold of his love. Con- 
template, I beseech you, the order of created things, and the 
nature divinely implanted in them, so that, from a comparison 
of the least, you may, with Christ's help, receive the flexible 
form of pity. Consider how the bees, by divine instinct 
swarming, when their leader forsakes the wintry mansions, 
eagerly issue from their nectar-breathing cells ; how the hosts 
of the numerous caverns, a few excepted, which remain to 
defend and people their former seats, wing, in one dense mass, 
their rapid flight towards the sky: if, wonderful to relate, when 
they thus emerge from their winter camp, and seek^ the hol- 
lowed oak, their king, surrounded by dense legions of his sub- 
jects, should be impeded in his passage by the flying dust, or 
his tiny wings bedewed by the suddenly descending rains from 
the cataracts of high Olympus, and should return to the grate- 
ful hive, the seat just forsaken ; quickly will all the host, 
passing through the wonted porch, eagerly regain the interior 
of their former cells*'* — " If these creatures, of reason des- 
titute, and without written laws which govern their lives, by 
nature's instinct obey, as the changing seasons roll, their 
leader's command ; tell me, I ask, whetlier with horrid infamy 
they may not be branded, who, endowed with the' Spirit's seven- 
fold grace, madly bite the reins of devout submission." 

The reader may easily imagine that such a style of 
remonstrance was more likely to provoke the merriment 
than the pity of the monks^ who not only suffered their 
abbot to depart alone^ but evidently rejoiced at his de- 
parture. It proves^ however^ that, with all his puerile 
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pmsBaatry, Aldhdm bad a pottioii of right fading. The 
foAvwiBg is in the aame taste ; our anthor is. eridcntly 
fond of bees: — 

llewnUiiig die iodiistry of tfaemcMt Mgacioiis beet, wliidi, 

dbe dewy damn mppemn, and the bcanw of tlie moat 

\kwBfid aun matt poor the tfaiclL annics of tfwir daodng crowds 

frioin tlie teaiple orer the open fields. Now lying in tlie booey- 

LuMiia g love^fidds of the marigold, or in the piuple fiotweri of 

tJae fieaoy hetb, tbey toA in the juicy nectar, drop by drop, 

-mrith Ihar eager heaka ; now qxwting round the yellow willows, 

tfie Unstang Ivooni, they bear dieir plundicr on their nu- 

dnglis and distended l^;s, and with it construct their 

crib ; now Inmnning round the ivy berries, and the 

ligbt sprigs of the fionrishing linden tree, they construct the 

maUHorm machine of their honey combs with angular and 

open cells, the artificial structure of which the excellent poet, 

with Bstnral eloquence, has sung in cstalectic Terae ; in like 

' "■*«■■ J unless I am decetred, your memoriang ingenui^ of 

aond wanders through the luxuriant fields of letter^ and runs 

^■itii M liibaloas cnriosi^.'' 

The earnestness with which St. Aldhelm inctdcated 
what be eonsidered the noblest of the Tirtoes, chastity, 
is a faroitrite theme with his biographers. Nor did he 
incnlnt^ it merely in his two treatises, the one proie 
the other Terae, professedly written on that solrject : in 
sereral odier parta of his works he reverts to it Thus 
in his letter to one of his disciples, who, according to 
a prerxilii^ custom of the times, waa about to Tisit 
Ireland for the sake of study — doubtless of more tran-* 
qinl study, than, in the agitated state of the Saxon king- 
doms, could be expected in diis island — he gives that 
diadple aome curious though not unnatural cautions 
against the danger of reading pagan hooka. We give 
the peculiarly characteristic letter in his own words ; 
in fiut, he is one of the authors whom it is almost im- 
possible to trandate without destroying his manner : — 

** Domino Tenendnliter diligendo et delectabiliter renenuido 
Wilcfrido, Attelmus reniaculus snpplex in Cfaristo pcrhennem 
adstem. Perlatom est mihi, rintogemlis referentibus, de 
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Twtrv cvHitit induitrtA ; quod tfaimMurinuiii iter gnbowati 
Domino capere, Mgadtate Ivgendi •ucccniA, doorwcrtt. £t ie- 
circo Titi comite optatum Hiberniv portum teiiciii» lacro- 
sancta potiuimuin prvugmina, rcfutattt philoiophorum oom- 
mentitiis, legito. Abtuidum enim arbitror, sprvtA rudia ae 
ceteris inatnimanti ineztricabili norniA, per lubrica dumoit 
mris diverttcuU, immo per dyBColoa philoeophorum anfrKtui, 
iter carpere. Seu certe opertis vitreonim fonttum limpidii 
laticibui^ paluttres pontias lutulentaequa limphas siticuloee po- 
tare; in quels atra bufonum turma catervatim acatet, atqae 
garrulitaa ranarum crepitant coaiat Qutdnatn, rogitam 
qn«80, orthodoiB fidei Mcramento commodi affert circa teme- 
ratum spurcv Proserpina inccfttum, quod abhorret fan, 
enucleate legendo tcrutandoque tudetcere; aut HermioDeoi 
petulantem Menelai et Helena ■obolem» qua ut priaca pro- 
dunt oputcula, despondebatur pridem jure dotia Oresti, de- 
mumque lententil mutat4 Neoptolemo nuptit ; lectionit pra- 
conio venerari : aut Lupercorum bacchantium antistitea ritu 
latantium Priapo parasitorum, heroico ttilo historia carraxare; 
qua altato quondam sceptri in verttce chelidro Hebraa con- 
donia obtutibus praaentato, hoc est, alm& mortia morte atipite 
patibuli affixa, aolo tenua liiruta evanuere? Porro tuum dis- 
cipulatum ceu cernuua arcuaUs poplitibua flexisque auffVa- 
ginibua, faculentft fami compulaua, poaco; ut nequaquam 
prostibula lupanarium, nugas in queia pompulenta proatituta 
delitescunt, lenocinante Tuxu adeaa, qua obrizo rutilante 
periacelidia armillaque lacertorum tereti utpote faleris falerati 
curules comuntur ; sed magia edito aula fastigio apreto, quo 
patricii ac prcctores potiuntur, gurgilii humili reeeptaculo con- 
tenta tua fraternitaa feliciter fruatur ; nee non contra geltda 
brumarum flahra e climate olim septentrionali emergcntia neg- 
lecto, ut docet Cliriatt discipllna, fucato ostro, potius lacema 
gracilia amictu ac mastruca tegmine incompto utatur." 

By this time the reader will have discovered that if 
the nuns^ for whom St. Aldhelm chiefly wrote^ and to 
whom he addressed his treatise in praise of virginity^ 
really understood him^ they must have made greater 
proflciency in the language than many scholars of the 
present day. *' They are marked/' says an admirable 
judge, *' hy a pompous obscurity of language^ an affect- 
ation of Grecian phraseology, and an unmeaning length 
of period which perplexes and disgusts." Of hiH proie 
works we wiU not attempt to give an analysis. The 

\ • 
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matter ie worth nothiDg; the style and the manner 
soon displease ; indeed^ on this head we shall not add 
to the extracts we have already made ; hut proceed to 
his poetry^ which has hetter claims on our attention.* 

The poems of St. Aldhelm are De Laude Virginum, 
r>e Octo Principalihus Vitiis^ and £nigmata. The firsts 
i^hich is also the hest, contains a preface to the ahhess 
Maxima, which, for elahorate puerility, has no equal in 
the whole range of Latin composition, — not even in 
the anonymous De Consolatione Rationis, to which, on 
a former occasion, we directed the reader's attention.f 
It is an acrostic hoth in the initial and the final letters 
of each line ; and what is still more singular, not only 
are the initials and the finals the same, though read in. 
Tersely, hut each line begins and ends with the succes- 
sive letters of the first line. It is too extraordinary to 
be omitted. 

• ** Pntfatio ad Maximam AbbaiUiam^ 

'< M ETKICA TIHONXS VUKC 7ROMAMT CARMINA CA8T0 S 

C t laudem capiat quadrato carmine virg O 

T rinuB in arce Deus, qui pollens secia creavi T 

R egnator mundi, regnans in sedibus altt S 

I udigno conferre mihi dignetur in aethr A 

C um Sanctis requiem, quos laudo versibus isti C 

A rbiter altitbronus, qui servat sceptra supem A 

T radidit his coeli per ludum scandere lime X 

• I nter sanctorum cuneos, qui laude perenn I 
R ite glorificant moderantem regna tonantv M 
O mnipotens Dominus, mundi formator et aucto R 
N obis pauperibus confer suffragia cert A 
£ t ne concedas trudendos hostibus istin C 
S ed magis eziguos defendens dextera tanga T 
N e prtedo pellax ccelorum claudere lime X 
V el sanctos valeat noxarum fallere seen A 
N e fur strophosus foveam detrudet in atra M 

• a Aldelmus, De Laude VirglnltatU (in Blbliotheea Magna Fatrum, 
torn. ▼«!.). Wilheltous Malmeaburlenils, Vita ejutdem Sanctl (apud 
Wharton, Anglia Sacra, toni. ».). Turner, Anglo-Saxons, HI. p. JM. 
CeUlier, HUtoire det Auteura Sacr^a et Ecclfialaatiquet, torn. xvil. p. 753. 
lingard, Antlqultlea of the Ang1o.8axon Church, P. 343. , 

t History of Spain and Portugal, vol Iv. p. ail-Sia. 
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C onditor a fummo quM Cbristiu semt OljnHP O 

P astor ovile tuens ne poMit rabuU rapto R 

R cgales vaatans caulat ▼■• dicere pup pu P 

mnia sed custos defendat ovilia jam nun C 
M AXUf A, pnecipuum quae gettaa Numine nome N 
A ddere presidium mater dignare precat U 
N am tu perpetuum promsisti lumine lume N 
T itan quern clamant sacro tpiramine vate S 
C ujus per mundum jubar alto splendet ab arc £ 
A tque polos pariter replet vibramine fulme N 
R ex regum et Princeps populomm dictus ab acr O 
M agnus de magno, de renim regmine Recto R 

1 Hum nee terrv, nee possunt cingere ccel I 
N ec mare narigerum spumoso gurgite valla T 
A ut lonae mundi, que stipent «thera eels A 
C larorum vitam, qui castis moribus isti C 
A uxiliante Deo vemabant fiore perenn I 
S anctis aggrediar, studlis edicere paupe ' R 
T anta tamen digne si pauper pnemia proda T 
O mnia cum nullis verbis explanet apert ' £ 
S OTSAC ANiMRAc TNAMORp cKUNiXNoarr AciaVK M 

It is wonderful how the fanciful author was able to 
infuse into these idle verses what little sense they con- 
tain. Was nobody at hand to whisper into his ear, that 
for every idle moment he must hereafter give a rigid 
account ?• 

From this precious beginning little would be expected, 
even from a poem containing as many verses as three 
books of the Eneid. Yet the very invocation, the 
first twenty-two lines, are calculated to cheer us with 
hope.t 

* Pnefktio in Laude Virginum (spud Canislum, Themmu ManamcB> 
tonim. torn. L pi 71Sl). 

f The line* above are Mr. Turner** irenioo, which is literal, and tm 
the whole very ezprettive; we tooictiiiMt inake a slight conrectfon ia 
foot notcs^ The original may here be given : ^ 

** Omnipotenii genitor, mundum ditione gubemaof, 

T^cida ttelligeri qui condis culmina cceli. 

Nee non tellurl* formanoa ftindamina verbo : 

Pallido purpureo pingis qui florca virecta : 

Sic quoque fluctivagl reflrenaa Cfffula jpontL 
J^ Mergere ne valeant terranim littora Amphia, 

^Aif Sed timidoa flrangunt fluctus obatacula nipia : 

BUO. Arrorum gelido qui cuUus fonte rigabit, 
of nen £t segetum glumas nimboaia imbribua augea : 

V Qui latebra* "•••~" — ^'nato'aideve demia s 
works Wtamped' *«» Cynthia oonit t 
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«< Almighty Father, Sovereign of the World ! 
Whose word the lucid summits of the sky 
With stars adom'd, and earth's foundations framed ; 
Who tinged with purple flowers the lonely heath ; 
And checked the wuidering billows of the main, 
Lest o'er the lands the foamy wares should rage 
( Hence rocks abrupt the swelling surge control) : 
Thou cheer*st the cultured fields with gelid streams, 
And with thy dropping clouds the com distends ; 
Thine orbs of light dispel night's dreary shade ; 
Titan the day, and Cynthia tends the night. 
From thee what tribes tlie fields of ocean roam. 
What scaly hosts in the blue whirlpools play ! 
The limpid air with fluttering crowds abounds. 
Whose prattling beaks their joyful carols pour, 
And hail Thee as the Universal Lord. 
Give, merciful, thine aid, that I may learn 
To sing the glorious actions of thy saints ! 

• • • • • 

I seek not rustic * verse, nor court the Nine, 

Kor from Casta) ia's nymphs their metres ask, 

Said erst to guard the Heliconian hill ; 

Nor, Phoebus, need I thy loquacious tongue f. 

Whom fair Latona bore on Delos isle : 

I 'U rather press the Thunderer with my prayers. 

Who gave to man the lessons of his word. 

Words from the Word I ask, whom David sang ; 



Fiicibus aequorecM qui campot pinguibus ornai, 
Squamigeras formans in glauco gurgite turmas : 
Limplda proepetibus sic complea aera catervis, 
Garrula quae rostris resonantea cantice pipant : 
Atque Creatorem diversa voce fatentur. 
Da priu* auxilium, clemens, ut carmina poMim 
Inciita sanctorum modular! gesta priorum. 

• • • • • 

Non rogo ruricolas versus, et eommata rousas ; 
Non peto Castalidas meirorum cantica nymphas 

8uas dicunt Helicona jugum servare supernum ; 
ec precor, ut Phoebus linguam sermone loquacem 
Dedat, quem Delo peperit Latona creatrix : 
Sed potius nltar precibus puleare Tonantem, 
Qui nobis placid i confert oracula verbi. 
verbum de Verbo peto, hoc psalraista canebat, 
Corde Patris genitum, quod proles unica constat. 
Quo Pater Omnipotens per mundum cuncta creavit 
Sic Patris et Prolis dignetur Splritus almus, 
AuxlUum firagili clementer dedere serva" 

• Ruricaku mutat, means the pastoral muse. ..^A^rtA thv 

+ Linguam •rrmone loquacem i which should have been rcnoerea wiy 

fneni or eioguctU tongue. 
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Sole oflfpring of the Father, end bj wlion 
Tbe Almighty Sire crMlcd ell we know : 
So may their gracious inapiration deign 
To aid their feeble senrant in hia lay !*' 

Next follow, in praise of virginity, renn which are of 
too ascetic a character for us. To illustrate his auhject, 
the author proceeds to enumerate and to extol such as, 
whether in the Old or New Testament, whether in dvil 
or ecclesiastical history, were most conspicuous for this 
▼irtue. In his list of worthies he does not much aUend 
to method ; he takes the names as they strike his me- 
mory, and some he mentions which may prohahly cause 
surprise to the reader. There is EKoi, who might he 
bachelor, widower, or married, for any thing we^ who 
are no poets, know : and Enoch, of whom as little in this 
respect is known ; but, as he '^ walked with God," he 
was of necessity, in the catholic opinion, virgineo flore 
flagrans." Of diese, as of tbe following, Aldhehn gives 
us a biographical sketch sufficient to prove an extensive 
reading both in the Scriptures and the fathers. After 
£noch comes Eliaha, who is nearly as doubtful ; and 
after Elisha Jeremiah, who, as divinely favoured with 
the foreknowledge of our Saviour's life, could not fail to 
be '' a virgin." <» Daniel was the same t, or how could 
he have been so favoured by the revelations of the 
Highest ? — revelations never made to man in wedlock, 
unless they abstain ab usu matrimonii : then indeed they 
are acknowledged to have as much merit as virgins. 
Our poet now descends to apostles, fathers, and early 
saints, from St. John the Baptist downwards, of whom 
all were of necessity chaste. Having dismissed the 
men, the author proceeds to enumerate the women, 
from St. Mary downwards, who were conspicuous for 
this virtue. He has here a wide field, even though he 
confines himself to the more ancient church, and he 
scours it manfully ; and though in his hurry he omits 
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Hunc pi« ▼irginitai ornebat flore pudoris.'* 
f ** Quod Daniel aemper ritgo floresoeret eliniie.** 
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- many whom we tbaiild consider more illustimtiye of hia 
subject^ we ooglit rather to be aorprised at whal he haa 
done, dian at what he haa left undone. Hear hia praiae 
of virginity*: — 

** Now let my rersef cull the rarest ilowcn, 

And weave the Tirgin crowns which gnoe the good ; 
What can more chann celestials in our conflict, 
Than the pure breast by modest virtue ruled ? 



• Also Ihnn Mr. Turner. Hera ftiOam the origiiMl : — 

'* Nanc igitur nrot decerpent cannlna florei 
£ mils virgineM valeant fid>ricare coronas. 
Quid plus onllooUs Jurat in certamlne nostro 
Quam intqpritatis amor rcgnans in pectore puro t 

" Viryinitas castum serrans sine crimine carmen 
Caetera virtutum vincit pneconla laude : 
Spiritus altithronl templum slU vindiocC almus. 

** Virglnltas ftilget lueen^ ut gemma ooronss 
Que caput setemi practngit stemmate Regis, 
fuse caicat pedibus spurcse consortia vlUs : 
Funditus extirpans petulantis gaudia camis. 
Auri materiem ftiWI, obrisumque metallum. 
Ex quibus omatur pnesentis machina munoi* 
Glarea de gremio prodidit sordida terra : ' 

Sic casta Integritas, auri flaventis imago, 
Gignitur e spurcA terreiii came parentis. 
Ut rosa puntceo tincturas murice cunctas 

Coccineosque simul prsecellit rubra coh>ret ; ' ^ 

Pallida purpureas ut gignit glarea geromas, 
Pulverulenta tegit quas spurci glebula ruris ; 
Ut flos flavescens scandit de cortice corn!, 
Tempore vemali dum promit germina tellus : 
Sic sacra Virginitas, coelorum grata coIonis» 
Corpore de spurco sumit primordia vitse. 

** Vinea fhigiferis ut constat gloria campii^ 
Pampinus immen«us dum gignit palmite botros, 
Vinitor exspoliat frondentes falcibun antes ; 
Sidera prsclaro cedunt ut lumlna soli, 

Lustrat dum terras obliquo tramite Titan, ' 

Cuncta supernorum convincens astra polorum : i 

Sic quoque Virginitas quae sanctos indita comlt, i 

Omnia sanctorum transcendans pr«mia sui^lez. ' 

Integritas quoque virtutum regina vocatur. i 
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Integritas anima regnans in corpore casto 
Flos est virgineus, qui nescit damna senectse. 
Nee cadit in terram ceu fronde ligiutra fatlscunt. 
Cemite fecundis ut vement lilia sulcis, 
Et rasa sanguineo per dumos flore rubescat 
E« auibus ornatus qui vincit forte |tala»tris, 
Accipit in circo victor certamlne serta ; 
Haud secuR Integritas, devicta carne retwUi, 
Pulchras gestabit Christo regnante coronas.** 
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Th« cbuU, who blameleM keep umulUed fiune, 
TraDKend all other worth, all other ptaiie : 
The Spirit high-«nlhroned b«i muk their beuti 
Hi* ucreJ temple./ 

" For Qiaatity it radianl at the gemi 
Which deck the crown of our Eternal King i 
It trample* on the joy of liciou* life. 
And fram the heart uproot* the with impure. 
The yellow melal which adomi the world 
Sptingi from the miry chamber> of the earth : 
So the pure loul, iu image, takes it* birth 
From carnal patiioni of leirestrial love. 
And M the roie eicela the Tynan dyea, 
And all the gaudy colour* woik'd by art; 
A* the pale earth the lucid gem crtatea 
In ruttic *ai]i beneith the duaty globe; 
A) yellow flower* shoot gall; from the com. 
When Spring revivei Ihu germinating earth ; 
So aacred Chastity, the dear delight 
or all the colonies of Heaven, ia bom 
From the foul appetite* of woildly life ! 

" And a* the vine, whose apreading branchea, bent 
With Btores immense, the dresser's knife deaptuli, 
ExitU the glory of the fruitful fields; 
And us the stills Liiiil'i-'si the all-gloHou* ny, 
When, in his iiuiL-..>l>Iir|ue, the sun rolls round, 
Trunicending jUI iIk- urbs which grace the poles: 
So Cho-itily, comiMiiiLinof Ihebleaa'd, 
"■ K, uiLvklj, I'veiy saintly worth, 
till- ijuet'ii uf all the virtuea here. 
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lUll.' 

"^ "he Clia^lily nhi.'Ii rules the virtuous frame. 
Our viriiiii Huwor wtiii'li blooms unhurt in age, 
Bainta,'li' mil: to I'iirrii, imr nheds its changing leaves. 

men t '■■"'"""' '""••■'' -"il'! blushing on the bank, 
„ ' „;;li iTuiviis ilii' ,-,iiLiiMtring wrestler, and becomei 
■f™I" S' rnrland for <ht vicwr in the course : 
this virti-tii}., subduing rebel nature, 
confines .lie fair diadira which Chriat awards.^;" 

\'lrglnuiii, putim. Tiudh, Angla.8aiani, 
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We have alluded to the biographical sketches^ or 
rather the verified legends of some saints. We give 
tMo specimens followed by our own versions; we thereby 
liope to gratify both (he learned and the English 
reader. 

St. Ambrose. 

*' Jam fuit HesperiaB iamosus laude sacerdot 
AmbrcMius, Christi complens priecepta bcnigni 
Spiritus, et castie servavit fcedera camis, 
Qui nomen gerit Ambrosias de nectare ductum. 
Hie tener in cunis quondam dum parvulus esset, 
Magna futuiarum gessit spectacula rerum : 
Namque ezamen apum numerous forte catervis 
Contezit faciem pueri, mirabile fatu ; 
Qus licet horrenda stiparent labia cohorte, 
Non tamen infantis sensit discrimina corpus. 
Sic crebris vicibus replebant ora jacends, 
^tque catervatim rursum remeare studebant. 
Post hsec aetherias repetentes agmina nimbos, 
Visibus humanis certant abscedere porro. 
Usee pater Ambrosii stupuit miracula cemens, 
A quo sortitur nomen sic inclyta proles : 
Hoc nempe examen quo sancti labra redundant, 
Dulcia mulsorum portendit verba favorum, 
£ quibus affatim dulcescunt pectora plebis." 



Which we may thus English : 

Within Hesperia's bounds, well known to fame, 
A priest once lived, and Ambrose was his name ; 
On his obedience Christ, his master, smiled ; 
Pure was his soul, his body undefiled. 
Thus rightly was he named ; for, nectar-filPd, 
His rosy lips the grateful dew distilPd. 
Their destined use, while in the cradle laid. 
To faithful eyes was wond*rously display'd ; 
For, on the infant's face, oh, sad alarm ! 
The murmuring bees in eager clusters swarm. 
Yet, though around its dewy mouth they pressed, 
Nor sting nor murmur broke its tranquil rest. 
And thus they sipp*d, till, laden well their thighs, 
The swarm mellifluous hasten*d to the skies. 
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ThtM hMTMiIy rignt the father^ wonder 
He bids Amhtodua be the infant*! name. 
Prophetic was the icene, by God design'd : 
Those nectarM lips round which the myriads twined, 
To shed the sweetly flowing words were given, 
To ill with hallow'd souls the courts of Heaven.* 

St. Thecla. 

'* Virgo dicata Deo florebat tempore prisco. 
Nomine banc Theclam veteres ditere parentei, 
Qua conversa fuit sacrato dogmata Pauli, 
£t Christum sequitur, connubia pacta relinquena. 
Virginitatis amor flagrans in corde puellaft 
Dulcia mundans sprevit consortia ▼it», 
In qua fundavit coelestis gratia mentem, 
Secula quam penitus nunquam moUire yalebant 
Durior ut ferro foret ad tormenta cruenta, 
Hanc pater et genitrix, pactis sponsalibus, ambo 
Ad stirpem generis satagebant dedere nuptis. 
Sed mens ▼irgeneis ardescens torrida flammis, 
Gurgite mundano perfuse tepescere nescit. 
Quamyis verborum rorarent imbre parentes, 
Sicut nimbosis stillabant aeihera guttis. 
Fropterea focus, et flagrans accenditur ignis, 
Vulcanus Ute fervebat torribus atr^s, 
Ut virgo felix ferret tormenta rogorum, 
Consumptura piam falso sine crimine camem. 
Tali femineam sontes molimine spinam 
£xcruciare student, membratim quatenus ossa, 
Si fleri posset, vacuarent crude meduUis. 
Sed Deus sterna defendit ab arce puellam, 
Ut voti compos flammas evaderet ignis. 
Traditur ad rictus virgo lacerando leonum, 
Diris vero dant muliebres morsibus artua. 
Bestia sed sacrum non audet carpere corpus, 
Defendante Deo devotie membra puellie. 
Dum tenersB carni non usquam sponte peperciti 
Sic Sator electis, cum mundi scammate certant, 
Aurea ccelestis largitur prsemia regni. 
HsBC suprema suae decoravit tempore vitas, 
Furpureo sanctam perfundens sanguine carnem. 
Martyr perpetui dum scandit lumina cceli/* 

* S. Aldelmut, De Laude Virglnum, p. 7S5. (apud Cantiium, Thsfaunu 
Monumentorum, torn. I). We have nothing to do with the false quantittea 
of thii holy poet. 



In onr praent tranriation we wUl avoid the ihacklea 
of vfajme : — 

In ancient times, to goodncM conMcnile» 
A yirgin flouriih*d; by our lirtt of yore 
Seint Thcde named : she, by epoetles urged^ 
The nving doctrines of the croM recciTed, 
And for her God the couch of Hymen tpum*d. 
Foi' deep within, intensely glow'd the flame 
Of holy chasti^, which from the dross 
Of earthly passion purged her virgin heart. 
Her mind, by grace divinely fortified, 
With constancy each worldly lure withstood. 
Sharper than steel the anguish she endured. 
When, spousal rites prepared, with eager voice 
Her parents urged her to the nuptial bed. 
But, wrapt in fires of heavenly sanctity. 
In vain did those of human love assail ; 
Vain, too, the wordy shower her parents pour'd* 
To dim the brightness of the air she breathed. 
At length, to torments doom'd, this blessed saint 
Beholds the raging fire, by demons fannd, 
The marrow of her spotless limbs to melt. 
By wicked bands dragged to the blaring pile, 
Thine arts, infernal cruelty, she spies. 
But from his seat the Everlasting looks. 
And bids the roaring of the furnace cease, 
That through it scatheless may the virgin pass. 
Next, to the lion's wide and hungry jaws, 
With fiendish joy her maiden limbs are cast ; 
These holy limbs, by God's supreme command^ 
Though longing to devour, the monsters spare. 
Thus oft to his elect, with vice at war, 
Does God the foretaste of his kingdom grant. 
Meet, in its final close, this virgin's life : 
Her spotless limbs with purple streams adom'd, 
To heaven's eternal bliss the martyr flies.* 

We shall give another tpecimen of St. Aldhelm's poet- 
ical powers, in describing the might of Christianity over 
psganism.* 

* & Aldelmuf , Ds Lsude Vlrgloiim (spud Csntslun, Thsssurus Monu- 
mcntonim, torn. i. p. 747.). 
t We subjoin the orlginsl. 

** Non Man vulnlfleui qui belli lemlns ipsTglt, 
Rauelds Oorgoneli Inipirsni cords Tenenit 
Delttbri itatius potult luocurrere parssii : 
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<<^ Not Mars, the lord of wounds, who scatters round 
Xhe seeds of war, and fills the rancorous heart 
With Gorgon poisons, can assist his fanes ; 
Nor Venus can avail, nor her vile boy ; 
The golden statues of Minerva fall. 
Though fools proclaim her goddess of the arts ; 
Nor he for whom, as ancient fictions sing, 
The leafy vines their precious branches spread. 
Can prop the columns nodding with their god : 
The marbles tremble with terrific crash, 
And the vast fabric rushes into dust. 
£*en Neptune, sumamed sovereign of the waves, 
Who, by his swelling billows, rules the main, 
He cannot save his sculptured effigies. 
Whose marble brows the golden leaves surround ; 
Not e'en Alcides, who the centaurs crush'd. 
And dared the fiery breath of prowling Cacus, 
When from his throat his words in fiame were pour*d. 
Though his right hand the dreadful club may grasp, 
Can shield his temples when the Christian prays.'** 

We need not notice the tresitise DeOctoPrincipalUms 
Fitiis, which is inferior to the present; nor the Enig^ 
mata, of which we have already seen a precious spedmen 
in the dedication to the abbess Maxima. 

From the preceding extracts it will be perceived, 
that, whatever might be the puerile taste or the weak 
judgment of St. Aldhelm, he was far from destitute of 



Nee Venus, aut Veneris prosunt spurcissima proles : 
Aurea sternuntur fundo simulachra Minervae 

guamque deam stolidi dicerunt arte potentem : 
ec Bacchus valuit, cui frondent palmite vites, 
Ut referunt falso veterum figmenta librorum, 
Numine nutantes fani fulcere columnas : 
Sed titubant templi tremebundis mannora crustis, 
Et ruit in prsceps tessellis fabrica fractis. 
Neptunus fama dictus regnator aequorum. 
Qui regit imperium ponti turgentibus undis, 
Falsas effigies, quas glauco marmore sculpunt, 
Aurea ceu fulva quas omant petala fVonte, 
Haud valuit veterum tunc sustentare deorum. 
Alcides fertur Centauri victor opimus, 
Flammea qui pressit latronis 6amina Caci. 

guamvis fUmosis ructaret fiabra loquelis, 
erculis in crypta sed torquet dextera clavam. 
Nee tamen in templo rigida virtute resultat. 
Quae famulus Christi supplex oramina ftidit.** 

* This time we adopt Mr. Turner's versUled translation. 
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imagination. That quality^ indeed^ he posaeiaed in a 
higher degree than any other Anglo-Saxon poet who 
wrote in the Latin tongue. In him it is too exuberant : 
he wastes it on the most trivial topics ; and^ when he 
touches on subjects which really require it^ he ceases to 
surprise us : his s^ck of images and of metaphors has 
been nearly exhausted ; nor are those which he now 
produces at all superior to such as he had already ex. 
pended on minor things. Take him^ however, for all 
in all^ we know not that any European country, in the 
seventh century, can furnish his equal as a poet.* 

We now come to the Venerable Bede, Uie glory of ^73 

the English nation. It is remarkable that, while the ^ 

Anglo-Saxon monks carefully detailed the most trivial 

circumstances in the lives of other ecclesiastics^ the 

knowledge of which we could well have spared, not one 

of them has given us a life of the greatest literary bene« 

factor this or any other nation ever possessed. For this 

neglect it is impossible to account. That he was held 

in the highest estimation, both by his contemporaries 

and by posterior times, is evident from the earnestness 

with which the Saxon bishops engaged him to write an 

ecclesiastical history of England; from the praises of 

his countryman, St. Boniface t) who calls him '^ sa- 

gadssimus investigator Scripturarum, candela in domo 

Dei ;" from the similar testimony of St. Lully | ; from 

the epistles of his own disciple, the monk Cudibert, who 

was present at his death, and who emphatically says, 

that the whole English nation should return thanks 

unto God for the gift of so admirable a man § ; from 

the eagerness with which application was made to the 

two monasteries of Jarrow and Weremouth for copies 

of his works ; from the praises of Alcuin || ; from the 

fact that the royal Alfred translated the whole of his 

• 9. Aldelmui, De Laude Virglouin. Turner, Anglo-Saxonc, UL 568. 

t See Vol. II. p. 195. J Ibid. p. SOl. ^ 

S **'EX rectum quldem mihi Tidetur, ut toU gena Anglorum, In omnilmt 
liroTinciii uWcunque reperti sunt, gratlas Deo referant, quia Um miratulem 
▼Inxm illlt in lua natione donaTit."— fsii/. 5. Bonif. p. 1S4. 

II Sea VoL II. p. 847. 
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ecdesiasdcal history; and that the second council of 
Aix.la-Ghapelle^ about a century after his deaths calls 
him the venerable and admirable doctor ; and from the 
estimation in which he has always been held^ as a doctor 
of the church universal. We repeat^ the meagre notices 
of ancient writers respecting him are inexplicable. The 
information we have, we are compelled to gather from 
his own incidental expressions, in various parts of 
his works ; from the epistle of Guthbert ; and from 
Turgot, prior of Durham, who, about the year 1100, 
made some collections inserted in the history of that 
church by Simeon. He was bom in 673, in the terri- 
tory belonging to the monasteries of St.Teter and 
St. Paul (Wearmouth and Jarrow), at a village between 
the Wear and the Tyne. This event, however, took 
place before the foundation of either monastery.* The 
banks of the Tyne, not those of the Wear, had the 
honour of his education. He was, when in his seventh 
year, entrusted to the care of the abbot Benedict Biscop, 
and to Ceolfrid, who may be called the prior of Benedict, 
during the frequent visits made by that abbot to the 
continent, and who, after Benedict's death, succeeded to 
the government of the two establishments. They may, 
however, be termed one ; for not only were they sub- 
ject to the same abbot, but the indissoluble union and 
affection of the inmates' made them, in the strictest 
sense of the word, one community.f The diligence 
with which the young Bede applied to study, appears 
from his own account in the last chapter of his history : 
— " Passing the whole of my life in this monastery :}:, 
I devoted all my powers and all my time to the me. 
ditation of the Holy Scriptures, to the observance of 
the regular discipline, to the daily task of chanting in 

' * Weannouth was founded in 674» Jarrow in 684. 

f The words of Bede are exprewive : — ** Monasterium Beat! Pauli Apostoli 
(wearmouth) construxit, ea duntaxat ratione, iic una utriusque loci pax 
et Concordia, eadem perpetua familiaritas conservftretur et gratia.*' — InstU, 
Abbatum Werentouth et Gyrwen, p. 296u 

X This does not necessarily imply that his whole time was passed at 
Jarrow, as he considered both monasteries one, and calls them one, he was 
probably often at Wearmouth. ^ 

\ 
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die ehiircb. To learn^ to teach, and to write^ hare alwaya 
been my sweetest enjoyment." Of his sacoess we hare 
evidence enough in his works. In his nineteenth year 
he was admitted to deacon's orders : the canonical age 
was twenty.five ; but dispensations even at this period 
were common; nor, whatever may he thought by 
modem writers, was any peculiar favour shown to him 
in this case. At thirty, he received full orders, and 
thereby added to the number and weight of his duties. 
How, amidbt those demanded by his monastic, sacer- 
dotal, and magisterial character (we use the word 
magiHerial in its scholastic sense), he found time to 
write so much, — on subjects, too, which imply a reading 
absolutely immense, — may well surprise us. He was, 
we may easily infer, a most indefatigable student. From 
hU ordination to his fifty .ninth year — the time when 
he completed his Ecclesiastical History, — he was, as 
he himself informs us, occupied in extracting from the 
fathers of the church such notes on the Holy Scriptures 
as were likely to prove useful to himself and others ; 
not forgetting to intimate that he added something of 
his own, both as regarded the sense and the manner of 
the interpretation. He might have added that he also 
embraced the whole range of human knowledge. He 
died in 735.* That his end corresponded with his 
pure and useful life, is sufficiently proved by the relation 
of his disciple Cuthbert, who, as we have before ob- 
served^ was present at that scene. 

** He was attacked with great difficulty of breathing, yet 
without pain, about two weeks before Easter. Yet afterwards 
he was joyful and merry, giving thanks unto God day and 
night, nay hourly, until Ascension day arrived. Daily did he 
give lessons to us his disciples, and the residue of each day 
he passed in the singing of psalms. The whole night, except 
when a little slumber intervened, he watched, always joyful, 

* Both liabOkm and the BoDandisU have made the life of Bede shorter 
than it was, fVom an erroneous calculation as to the year of bis birth. 
Some MSS. of Simeon's history have indeed 677, but from his own words it 
is aumifest that in 731. when he finished his Ecclesiastical History, he 
WM 59. (Hist. Eccles. lib. v. capi 2i.) 
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alwayi pnuting Ood. If sleep for ft moment overlook fain, be 
did not fail, on rotitinffy to resume his wonted derotionsy and 
with outstretched hands to utter his gratitude to heaven. 
blessed man ! Often did he repeat that saying of the apostle 
Paul, It it a fearful thing to fall into the handi of the living 
God / and many other passages of Scripture, all fitted to roase 
us from the sleep of our minds, and to impress us with our 
last end. And some things also he spoke in our own, the 
£nglish language, for he was well versed in our songs : and 
putting his thoughts into English verse he feelingly said : For 
80 neceuary a journey t no man can be too prudent / none can 
r^ct too much on the good or evU he hoi done / nons can be 
too iolicitoui about the judgment which after hit death tat tpirit 
must receive* According to our custom and his he sang the 
Anttphonies, of which one is, king of glory, Lord of virtuet, 
who on this day didst triumphantly ascend to heaven, leave us not 
orphansf but send us the promise tfthe Father the Spirit of Truth I 
jtUelt^a t And when he came to the words, leave us not orphanSf 
he burst into tears and wept much, and seeins this we wept 
with him. Again we read, again we wept ; indeed we always 
wept In such godly employment we passed the quinqua- 
gesimal days until the day before mentioned (Ascension), he 
rirjoicing and thanking God that he was thus afflicted. For he 
often repeated: God scourgeth every son whom he reeekfeth! 
with many other passages from Scripture. And he repeated 
the saying of St. Ambrose, Non sic wci ut me pudeat inter 
vos vivere / sed nee mori timeo, quia bonum Dondnum habemus* 
And during this time he was occupied not only in teaching us, 
but on two works which well deserve to be remembered : the 
flrst was the Gospel of St John, which he had translated into 
English for the benefit of the church, as far as that^passage, but 
what are they among so many 9 * the other consisted of eitracts 
from the books of bishop Isidore. ' I do not wish my disciples 
to read lies, that aflter my death they should labour in vain.' On 
the arrival of the third feria before the Ascension, his breathing 
became more painful, and a little swelling appeared in his feet 
Yet, for all that, he taught and dictated with cheerfulness, 
sometimes observing, < Learn quickly ; for I know not how 
long I may live ; how soon my Maker may call me ! * To us 
it seemed as if he well knew his approaching end. The next 
night he passed watching and giving thanks. And on the 
morning, which was the fourth feria, he told us diligently to 
continue what we had begun. And this being done, we 
walked, as the custom of the day required, until the third hour, 
with the relics of the saints. But one of us remained with 

^ Chap. vL vsr. 9. 



liim, and said to him, < Dear Master, one little diapter yet 
remaiiM : will it not pain you to be aaked anj more quee» 
tions ? * -— < No ! take thy pen, prepare it, and write quickly ! * 
And this he did. And at the ninth hour the master said unto 
me, < I have some precious things in my little chest, some 
pepper, orarias*, and incense; run quickly and j^rug the 
presbyters of our monastery, and I will distribute among them 
what God has given to me. The rich men of this world 
delight to make presents of gold, silver, and other precious 
things : I also with much affection and joy will give to my 
brethren the gifb which I have received from Heaven.* And 
he addressed every one by name, beseeching and admonishing 
them to say masses and to pray for him, which they willingly 
promised. And they all mourned and wept, when he said that 
they should see his face no more in this world ; but they re- 
joiced in that he said, * The time is come when I must return 
to Him who created me out of nothing ! Long have I lived ; 
well my merciful Judge foresaw the tenour of my life. The 
time of my departure is at hand ; I long to be dissolved and to 
be with Christ.' These and many oth«r words he spoke with 
much cheerfulness. And when it drew towards evening the 
youth before mentioned said, * Dear Master, one sentence 
yet renoains ! ' — ' Write it quickly ! * was the reply. Im- 
mediately afterwards the youth observed, < It is now finished.' 
He rejoined, ' Well and truly hast thou spoke ; it it finished { 
Now take my nead in thine hands, and turn me towards the 
holy place where I was wont to pray, that sitting I may call on 
my Father ! ' Wherefore, being laid on the floor of the cell, 
he chaunted Gloria Patriy et FiUo, et S^cnritui Sancto/ And no 
sooner had he repeated die concluding words Spiriiui SanctOt 
than his soul winged its flight to the celestial kingdom. All 
who witnessed the death of this blessed father, said that they 
had never seen any other man end life with such devotion and 
tranquillity.** i* 

The works ascribed to this great and good man fill 
eight folio volumes ; and the variety of their subject! 
corresponds with the extent. He wrote^ we are told^ on 

* Oraria. OrariuBi, ab orA pro extrcmitate veitlum derivator ; limbus 
qui apponitor ors, caiu4 omatfka. Again, Orarium, audorium quo ot 
abateraitur.— Jhfcoiuir, ad vertx 

t Bede, Historia Eoclesiastica, lib. v. capi Slw EplitoU;Cuthberti (apud 
Smeooem • DoneliEensem, Historia de Ecdeaia Dunelm. lib. L cap. IS. : 
Tide am. 8. 14. ^uidem libri). Bollandistc, Acta Sanctorum, Die Mail 
xxviLmabillon, Acta SS. Ord. & Bea Seculum iiL para i. p. ^> && 
VidelSex EpiatOlaa S. Bonifhcii, necDon Beatl Alculni, et Concilium UL 
AquiBgranenae, FrKfatio ad Ub. iii. 
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almost ereiy things ~>on grainnuur, arithmetie» mnrici ts« 
tronomy^ the oomputttion of time^ on the art of nietrei, 
on Scriptural tropes and figures, on the history of his 
country, the Utcs of some saints, a martyrology, many 
hymns, sermons, homilies, and comments on the Scrip- 
tures, and several epistles on subjects of more than or- 
dinary interest By far the most extensive portion of hii 
labours consists of theology. He commented on almost 
every book of Christ, from Genesis to Revelations. An 
analysis of the whole would require more volumes than 
this compendium ; we can do no more than briefly ad- 
vert to the general character of a few. (Of his science 
we shall speak hereafter.) — On his ecclesiastical history, 
from which we have made copious extracts, we have 
sufficiently dwelt; and his lives of saints and abbots 
we have for the most part substantially given. These 
relate to his character as an historian, which is well 
understood. That his works, even of this class, espe- 
cially his church history, are invaluable, is admitted by 
all : they are written in a plain unaffected style ; in 
the best possible spirit ; and they are surprisingly accu- 
rate as to facts. In reality, but for him the history of 
the Saxon kingdoms would be no less dark than that of 
Hungary or Scandinavia during the same period. In 
this respect we have the advantage over every other 
European nation ; not one is so well acquainted with its 
early history as his works have made us. While the 
contemporary writings of ofher nations consist merely 
of dry, abrupti lifeless facts and dates, — generally one 
line to a year, — his are so minute as often to contain 
a graphic description of manners. For this advantage 
we are indebted, not only to his attention, which was 
habitually minute, but to the industry with which he 
collected information for his chief undertaking. From 
the papal library at Rome, no less than from the Saxon 
ecclesiastics in every kingdom of the heptarchy, he re- 
ceived valuable communications. On his credulity, we 
have before remarked. It was the error of his age. One 
*hing is certain^ — that though he relates miracles on 
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the ftidi of odiersy he nowhete oonflrmi them by his own 
aatfaority.* 

Of the treatiies contained in the collection of hii 
works^ some are certainly not his ; and there are others 
doubtfiil. At tiie close of his ecclesiastical history he 
hiinBeif gires ns a catalogue of those which he had 
oompoeed down to the completion of that work ; and 
saeh as are not contained in it must he regarded with 
sospidon, unless internal evidence lead us to infer 
their paternity. That from 7Si to 735 he was busily 
occupied there can be no doubt ; but had he lived four 
times that period^ he could not, if we take into the ac- 
count his numerous monastic, sacerdotal, and didactic 
duties, have composed all that is attributed to him. On 
the other hand, there were some written by him which 
are not contained in any edition of his works ; of these 
the greater portion is probably lost ; but that a dili« 
gent search might discover a few may be inferred from 
the success of Martene, who, in his Collectio Anecdo* 
tonun, published the Commentary on Habakkuk. Some, 
again, have appeared in Simeon of Durham and other 
writers. Into the interminable controversy as to which 
are and which are not his, we cannot enter : we will 
restrict our notice to such as are incontestibly the pro- 
ductions of his mind. Of these the most considerable 
are his scriptural comments. They exhibit, in general, 
a plain good sense, always an extensive resding; hit 
language is exceedingly simple, evidently because he 
aimed at edification, not at applause. The world, in. 
deed, in which he moved, was too narrow to leave room 
for the exercise of the ordinary incentives to ambition. 
Confined to an obscui^ comer of Northumbria, which, 
during his whole life, he appears never to have lef^ 
except on one visit to York, he could command no other 
applause than that of the simple monks, or the still sim- 
pler pupils, by whom he was surrounded. He under- 

* Ceinier, Hittoire dei Autain EoclMaitiquer. torn. x?lU. p. 1> te. 
Soollwr. Vindlcte EodesliB AngUcana, art Beic . 
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look his theologicil worin, wbidi constitute three fimrdb 
of all attribated to him, in the pore spirit of daty. He 
fdt the Rsponsihility cmder which he Uj of ixnpoting 
to others the laioirledge trhich he had reeeited ; be was 
not mmty a matk and a priest, hot an astluirised 
teacher, whose diief ohligatioa it was to edneate ytmA 
far the ministry of the altar. Hence his extensive 
reading of the Fathers ; hence the unwearied diligence 
with which he laboured to diffuse a knowledge of the 
Scriptures ; hence his derotional temp e rament, which 
governed die minutest actions of his life. That he 
aimed only at utility is plsin from the whole tenonr of 
his writings. In fact, so submitted was his judgment, 
his very thoughts, to the authority of the church, that 
he refrained from the agitation of questions which might 
lead him into dangerous ground. Yet that such ques- 
tions often presented themsdves to his mind, is certain 
from innumerable passages of his commentaries. The 
following extract from his exposition of the first chapter 
of Genesis will better illustrate his manner than a thou- 
sand general remarks : — . 

" Jnd God tttidt Ut tu make man m our image, after our 
iikenesh {'c In creating other things, God said, Jiai,' let it 
be : hence, faeiaTimt kommem, let tu make man, implies a 
plurality of persons, the Fadier, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost; yet that this plurality subsists in the perfect unity of 
the divine nature is evident troim the verse immediately suc- 
ceeding, So God created man m hi» own image : m his own 
image, not as a father in the image of the son, nor the son in that 
of faUier : he did not say, in our image, but in the image of 
God. Now when it is said that man was created in the image 
of God, the words must have reference to the inward man, the 
' seat of his reason and understanding ; they allude, not to his 
• body, but that power, derived from God, by which be has 
dominion over all other animals. In this case, the scripture 
does not aay, as at the conclusion of the creation of the pre- 
ceding things, and it was sof but it says, so God created man; 
clearly implying the intellectual nature of the new creature, — 
the implication having reference also to light, which was fiist 
created." -^ ** Some have suspected that the creation in this case 
refers only to the inward man ; because in the following 
chapter it is said, and the Lord God formed man out of the dutt 
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^tke grmuutf —words which in their opinion imply the sub- 
«eqaent creation of the bo<fy ; nor did they understand how the 
distinctioii of the sexes — male and^fitmale created He tkem — 
could exist otherwise than as a bodUy distincdcm. In what 
sense man, who before his fall was immortal — reodved for 
food, in coounon with other animals, every herb and fruit tree 
beaxijig seed, is difficult to be explained. For the words tf»- 
cremte and mn/fyfjrj though it might be supposed that the com- 
mand could not be fulfilled without the actual junction of the 
man and woman, yet it is possible that in immortal bodies there 
migfat be some other mode d generation, that children might 
be bom through scxne peculiar operation of a pious intellectual 
loYe ; neither they nmr their parents being subject to death, 
until the whole earth were filled with inunortal men* As to 
food, however, nobody will venture to say that it would be re- 
quired by any other than mortal bodies.** — '< And God »am 
every thing Aat he had made, and hekdd that it wot very good. 
Here a natural question arises, — whether God, foreseeing as 
he did that man would sin, not separately, but with all his kind, 
called him good in reference to the future^* Singly, each 
thing as created was called gaodi every thingt the aggregate, 
very good : the body and each of its members, ia fiw*, even 
when separately beheld ; each is much fairer, when viewed aa 
forming part of the same body. Others enquire in what re- 
spects our interior man possflises Ihe image and Ukenett of God. 
According Co Origen, that image and that likeness consist in 
two things, — in man's immortali^, and in his moral goodness : 
according to Faustinus, the resemblance of our inward man 
with God is sixfold — it is immoveable, rapid, invisible, in* 
corporeal, subtle, immortal. So God created man in his own 
image ; in the image of God created he hih; male and female 
created he them. Tms passage proves that the soul both of 
the man and of the woman was created ; consequently, that 
these henetics are mistaken who deny this. As to the fact that 
Adam was not created until the sixth day, ui^ all othor 
things ware formed, was it fitting that hejftotild be made until 
his house was ready for him? ** 

In die preceding extraet there is a «trti^ anion of 
dmpficitjr and aeuteness, with a consideraUe admix* 
toie of good sense. But after Bede has given us what 
he eonsiden the natural, he proceeds to the Mpiritwd 
meaning of the words. In this he is exceedingly fan« 
dfu]y often puerile, sometimes absolutely ridiculous. 

* Bade does not punue this fufaieet 
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We mvutt, howeyer, remember that. both for what is 
good and what if vicious in his wridngs^ he is indebted 
to the Fathers of the first four centuries, whom, in sub- 
stance, he always follows, however he may deviate as to 
the manner. Who, unacquainted with the spirit of the 
age, which in scriptural exposition was essentially alle- 
goric, would believe that the following puerilities are 
from the same sober pen, — that they form the imme- 
diate continuation of the above comment?-— 

'* In a ipiritusl senw we are to undentand by the earth the 
church ; by the beaati of the earth the Jewiih people ; by the 
reptilet, the Gentilet ; by the fishesi the heretics and pbilo- 
•ophen of the world, who are under the dominion of man* that 
it, of Christ. But, in a good sense, the fish may also mean 
good teachers, and the fowls of the air may design tlie saints, 
who are under the dominion of Christ and his church/' 

In the same strain he proceeds to tell us, that male 
and female mean the church and the cbedient, because 
the woman is obedient to the man : that increaae and 
multiply refer to the progrMpive acquirement of spi- 
ritual knowledge, gifts, and graces; that maie and 
femak may also mean the epirit, and the eoul or life, 
since epiritue is of the masculine gender, and anima of 
the feminine.* 

The Homilies of Bede are chiefly founded on the 
gospel of the day. They are not expositions of a simple 
pBSiage, but of several passages, sometimes of a whole 
chapter, but there is always a unity of subject, because 
the verses on which he dwells form so many links of 
the same chain. In the proper sense of the word, how. 
ever, they are not expositions ; they are rather such 
reflections on any given subject as a sober but often a 
mystic piety would suggest, accompanied by such ex« 
hortations as zeal for the salvation of othen would 
naturally dictate : ^ 

* CtUUtr, Hlitoire dM Auteun EeolteUitlqust, torn. x^M Smitb'k A. 
tflctam de Sert^it Btdm, p, 808. (In vltA eiuMlem). B«da VMsrsbUii. 
Ixpoiltio In Otnsflm, esp. I. (In Optribtu, toia iv. ^ 9k), 
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'' Jolin chap. ii. jind the third day there wot a marriage m 
^Jaaaof Galileef and the mother of JletuM wot there, 4*^. 

" laat our Lord and Saviour, when invited to a marriage^ 
not only accepted the invitation, but for the entertainment of 
the guests condescended to perform a miracle when there^ 
— without reference to the sacramental consecration, — confirms 
even in its literal sense the faith of true believers. Henca this 
circumstance implies the condemnation of Xatian, Mardan, and 
others, who heretically preached against marriage. For if 
there were any thing evil in the bed undefiled, in nuptials ce- 
lebrated with becoming chastity, in no wise would our Lord 
have been present, in no wise would he have consecrated the 
rites by the first fruits of his miracles.** 

" jind when they wanted wine, the mother of Jesui taid to 
kintt they have no wine : Jesus saith to her. Woman, what have I 
to do with thee? Mine hour is not yet come* In no wise did 
he who commands us to honour father and mother, intend to 
dishonour his mother : still less did he mean to deny that she 
was his mother, from whose virgin womb ]ie had condescended 
to be bom, being made, as the Apostle saith, of the seed of David 
according to the flesh ; and how could he be of that seed accord- 
ing to the flesh, except from the body of Mary, who sprang 
from David ? But in that he was about to perform a miracle, 
he said, Woman, what have I to do with thee 9 signifying that he 
had not received the origin of that divine nature which he was 
proceeding to exhibit from his temporal mother, but that he 
bad enjoyed it eternally with the Fatlier. What, O woman, 
is there in common between my deity, which I have always held 
indissolubly with the Father, and the human nature which I 
have received from thee ? The hour is not yet come when by 
dying I may show the prevailing nature of the humanity 
which I have received from thee : I must previously exhibit 
the power of the eternal Deity in great signs. And there were 
set there nx water pots of sitone, after the manner of paring €f 
the JeufSf containing two or three firJdns apiece. The hydria 
(water pots) are vases made for the receiving of water ; for in 
Greek water is called i^»p. Hence the water signifies the 
knowledge of holy Scripture, which cleanses its readers and 
hearers from the pollution of sin, and becomes the fountain of 
divine knowledge. The six vases in which the water was con- 
tained are the holy bodies of the saints.'* * 

This allegoriring spirit of Bede is the greatest blemish 
in his works. He spiritualises every thing; he can 

• Bede, Homilte HymuOet de T«mpore (Opera, torn. vU. ^ aOl). 
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perceive celestial analogies in the commonest things of 
life. We should give him credit for much of what he 
does not possess, — fancy, — did we not know that some 
of Uie earliest fathers of the church indulged in the 
same dreaming spirit, and that he only followed them. 
When he confines himself to an explicit interpretation 
of his text, he is often very judicious. 

I '* John xvi. 23, &c. Verili/, verily, I tay unto you, wfuU- 
toever ye shall ask in my name he will give it you. Hitherto have 
ye asked nothing in my name, A^ and ye shall receive, that your 
joy may be full, j-c 

** Weak hearers might stumble at the words at the heiad of 
this day's Gospel, in which the Saviour says unto his disciples. 
Whatsoever ye ask in my name, it shall be given unto you, when 
we certainly know, not only that many of our petitions to the 
Father in Christ's name are not granted, but that the apostle 
Paul himself, though he three times asked the Lord that the 
messenger of Satan by whom he was beset might depart from 
him, could not obtain what he sought. But this stumbling- 
block is removed by the ancient interpretation of the fathers — 
that they only can be said to ask in Christ's name, who ask 
those things which relate to eternal salvation ; and, therefore^ 
that the apostle Paul did not ask in the Saviour's name, when 
he besought that he might be released from that temptation to 
which the preservation of his humility rendered it necessary he 
should be subject, and without which he could not be saved, 
since he himself admits. And lest I should be exalted above 
measure through the abundance of the revelations, there vras given 
to me a thorn in the flesh, the messenger of Satan to buffet me. 
Whenever, therefore, our prayers are not heard, the reason is 
that we ask for something contrary to our welfare, and are 
mercifully denied by the Father, as was the case with the 
apostle, who received for answer. My grace is sufficient fyr thee; 
for my strengjth is made perfect in voeakness ; or that, it we ask 
for the things really useful to our salvation, our sins close the 
ears of the righteous judge, and we fall under the sentence of 
Solomon, He that tumeth away his son from hearing the law, 
even his prayer shall be an abomination: or that, while asking 
in a proper manner, and, as we nuiy believe at the time, in a 
spirit deserving to be heard, that we may be enabled to repent 
of certain sins, yet such is their obsUnacy that we cannot 
obtain what we ask. Sometimes too it happens, that though 
we petition for proper things in a proper spirit, we do not 
immedwtely obtain what we solicit, the^^^raating c^ which is 
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reserved to a (utare time. Thua, when on bended kneei we 

daflj pimytlie Fatlier, Thjf kingdom cornel though that kingdom 

<ioes not coime at the conclusion of the prayer, at a fit time it 

-vrili come. And this delay is an cspedal grace of our Maker, 

tttal by it our love of devotion may be increased, and that the 

being daily greater and greater, we may at length 

the lull joys we solicit. " 

jiak and ye tkall receioet that your joy may be fidU Thtt 

proper order of these words is, Adc thtU your joy m*^ befuO^ 

and ye AaU receive. Now, this fulness of joy is our etonal 

beatitude. Omitting the joy of sinners, by which they purchase 

eternal misery, the saints have joy even her^ notwithstanding 

their eartfily afliiction, in the hope of happiness hereafter; 

they liaTe joy in the fellowskip of others ; they learn to rejoice 

with those that rejoice to weep with those tiiat weep. But 

this is not the fulness of joy, which* is alloyed by tears : the 

fulness of joy is that whtfe there is no weeping, where we are 

enjoined only one part of the command — rejoice with those 

that rgoice. 

Adk andyethaU receive, thai your joy me^ hefuUt — as if he 

should say, ask not for those frail worldly joys, which are 

always mixed with sorrow, and the end of which is sure to be 

so; but pray for that joy, the plenitude of which is not dimi- 

niiiiwi by the i^>proach of anxiety, and the eternity of which 

is arcumscribed by no bounds of duration. If you persevere 

in thus asking, beyond doubt you shall recdve what you ask. 

Com»ming the fulness of faith, St. Peter thus writes:—* 

Yet beSeving, ye rejoice unih joy unspeakable and JuU tf glory; 

rece ivin g the end rfyourjidthf even the mlvatian of your aoulu 

Wherefore seek this fulness of joy ; seek not by words merely 

the entrance to your celestial country, but strive by good works 

to procure its inheritance : for of little avail are the best 

prayers towards the securing of that inheritance : if we do not 

also forsake our evil lives, we shall surely perish.*** 

It is impossible to pernse these and sunilar passages^ 
without bdng struck with the sober piety of the author. 
He hiM no bursts of zeal ; no inspirations of eloquence ; 
he is every where calm, but earnest ; he appeals not to 
the hearty but to the understanding. To that fire which 
toadies the conscience, he is a stranger ; he has not the 
buniing words of St. Cohunbanus, nor the forcible 
lOnstrBiians^ the aigumentatiTe powers of St. Cesariua; 

• Bade, HmnUin JSttivslcs de Tonpore (Opars> ton. vU. ^ 9a). 
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Irat to neither is he inferior in hii anxiety for the m1- 
VAtion of men ; and he is superior to hoth in leuningy 
M well as In a judicious conception of his salgeet. 
Among his works^ however^ strange things mnj be 
found, — things so different from his usual roanner^ 
that we may wonder how any editor could be so blind 
as to insert them. Thus, among the " Sermones Varii/' 
we hare the following : — 

'< Our merciful God ezhoiti us by the mouth of the pro- 
phet to Borrow of heart and repentance ; saying, Turn unto 
me with your whoU ftearts, with Jlixttingf and weeping, and la- 
mentation ffor I will not the deaSi (fa ginnert hut rather that he 
may turn from hit wickedneu and live. Again, Delay not to 
turn unto the Lord, neither Ungerjrom day to day ; for thou 
knowett not what a day may bring forth. Why delay tfay 
coming unto the Lord, at the peril of thy soul, for death does 
not delay ; and if it surprise thee in thy delay, torments must 
be thy portion." — *' Do not men suddenly die? If to forsake 
thy sins, and to turn thyself unto God, be good, why not do so 
quickly ? God has promised remission of sins, not length of 
life ; wherefore let every one quickly repent : let the wicked 
man now forsake his evil way." — " If thou wouldst not perish, 
return unto God and thou shait live. Despair not of pardon, 
or that thy life will be protracted to allow of repentance. Re- 
pent ! Perhaps thou wilt say, * I will repent to'morrow.' 
• Why not to^dnyf* Thou mayest answer, « What harm if I 
say to-morrow ? ' I say, ' What harm in repenting to-day ?' 
Perhaps thou wilt say, ' A long life is before me.' I reply, 
' If that life be long, let it be a good life ; and if short, let it 
be good. Thou dost not wish to have a long dinner and a bad 
one ; thou wishest to have a long life and a bad one. Thou 
wantest a good house, and thou buyest one ; thou wishest for 
a good wife, and thou enquirest for one ; thou wishest, too, 
that good children should be born unto thee ; thou purchasest 
good garments; and yet thou wouldst lead a wicked life. 
To-morrow ! What has told thee that thou sholt live until to- 
morrow ? ' " 

From internal evidence no reader can hesitate to say 
that these rambling, unconnected, declamatory sentences 
are not from the judicious, disciplined pen of Bede; 
they bear just as much resemblance to his compoiitions 
as die wild oratory of a Methodist preacher to the. calm 
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rgvumentttiTe disooane of a learned English dignlter]r» 
o. £met, this and near a hundred other homilies were 
ompoaed by ecclesiastics of a posterior date^ some of 
hem most miserable theologians : many could not p08« 
»il9l.y have been written before the tendi century^ since 
iK^y contain allusions to the circumstances of that pe* 
When that rare phenomenon, a judicious editor, 
I, this celebrated man will not be held responsiUe 
for the declamations of ignorant ecclesiastics who bd. 
loiMred from the pulpit things which, in a dark age, 
might have their effect, but which have long been 
tMUiished from all places except the conventicle of the 
Saturday cobbler and the Sunday theologian.* 

The doctrine of Bede is, in general, strictly accord- 
atnt with that of the ancient &thers, whom he so scru- 
pulously follows. That St Augustine was his favourite, 
may be inferred from the fact that he often uses the 
^words, always adopts the sentiments of that renowned 
doctor of the church. — 1. Thus, that his notions con- 
oeming grace are precisely those of the African bishop, 
is dear from his comment on that passage of St. John's 
gospel. Every many therefore^ tkat hath heard and hath 
learned of the Father cometh unto mc.f How, he asks, 
does the Father draw men unto Him ? By spreading 
& holy joy in the heart which he teaches ; working by 
love and not by necessity ; for no man believes through 
compulsion, but through the will. Again, on the words. 
As the brands cannot hear fruit of iteelfunkse it ahide 
in the tnne, neither can you unleu ye abide in me, he 
observes, " We have here a great proof of the necessity 
of grace, which enlightens the heart of the humble, and 
shuts the mouth of the proud. No good thing, whether 
great or little, can you do of yourselves, nothing with- 
out Him on whom you depend ; for though the branch 
will bear fruit when pruned and dressed by the hus- 
baodman, yet not the slightest will it yield unless it 



» Bade. SenwneiVaili, torn. tU. pbaeOk CdOicr, Urtoiie dci Autem 
EedMartiquea, torn. xtuL a 18. 
f Chafe vL4fil 
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remain in the vine, unless it draw nourishment from, 
the common root.*' His notions of JhUh are in the 
same spirit. " The faith which worketh hj the love 
of God is his gift j for the power of believing^ of loving^ 
and of good works^ depends on no merits of our own> 
but is derived from the grace of Him who says^ Ye 
have 9iot chosen me, hutjl have chosen you. It is by 
his grace, too, that through this faith^ thia love, and 
these words we receive eternal life ; for that we may 
not wander from the right path^ we have perpetual need 
of His guidance to whom the psalmist prays^ Lead me 
in thy wiU, and I wUl rejoice in thy truth : as if he had 
said^ without thy guidsuice I cannot persevere in die 
path on which by thy grace I have entered. And, lest 
we should fail in our good works, we need continually 
the aid of Him who says. Without me ye can do nothing* 
Well, therefore, does die psalmist, when he would in- 
form us that the very commencement of faith and good 
works is the gift of Grod, observe. My God, thy mercy 
shall prevent me. And that we may know that it is 
God himself who enables us to work righteousness, the 
psalmist adds. And thy mercy shaUfoUow me aU the days 
of my life. And to prove further that the reward as- 
signed to our good works, eternal life, is likewise of 
grace, he says. Who crovmeth thee in his mercy. Verily^ 
he does crown us in his mercy, when, to our good works^ 
which He himself has enabled us to perform, he grants 
for a reward the life everlasting.'* ^^ We o£fer to God 
the first fruits of our substance when we refer to his 
grace all the good which we do; when we confess^ 
from the depths of our hearts, that even the beginning 
of every good thought, of every good action, comes 
from him alone ; and that every evil thing is from our- 
selves, through the instigation of the devil. The PeUu 
gians do not offer these first fruits to God, which they 
reserve to themselves, for they believe, with equal blind- 
ness and presumption, that they can do any good thing 
without his grace.'' — Language more orthodox, more 
consistent with the true spirit of Christianityy none, we 
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mmy skM, more ndMud, ooald hiTe been uttered by 8t 
Aiigustine himielf. — 2. But few of our readers wiQ 
snbecaribe to the same oonfonniij of his opinioBs widi 
Scripture^ or with reason^ when he writes on the £a. 
cbaristy — '* Every day does Christ wash us from our 
siiis> when the memory of his blessed .passion is re* 
nenred at the altar^ -— when the substance of the bread 
and the wine, through the ineffiihle sanetillcation of the 
Holy Ghost, is changed into the sacrament of His body 
and blood ; so that, while his body is no longer pierced, 
and his blood no longer shed by die hands of unbeUeTers, 
to tlieir utter destmcdon, both are reodyed in the mouth 
of the faithful to their salvation." In other passages 
lie speaks of that " great and terrible sacrament ;" and 
earnest are the directions which he gives fbr the puri- 
fication of the conscience and of the heart before any 
one should dare co approach " the holy mysteries." 
\Yliether this doctrine be or be not conformable with 
tliat of the apostolic church, is no concern of ours : as 
liistoiians, we simply record the fact that it was that of 
Bede, as we have dsewhere shown that it was uniyer- 
saUy that of the Anglo-Saxon church.* — 3. Of his be. 
lief in the efficaicy of prayers for the dead, we have 
seen proof enough in the concluding moments of his 
life t; and in one of his homilies he expressly declares 
his opinion that men guilty of venial crimes *' post 
mortem severe csstigandi excipiuntur flammis ignis 
Purgatorii;" and that they must be punished until the 
judgment day, unless " amioorum fidelium precibus, 
deemoeynis, jejuniis, fletibus, hostile salutaris oblati- 
<mibus, absoluti pcenis." — 4. And he permits images to 
be placed in churches for quickening the devotion of 
the faithful, — as memorials of the saints, martyrs, and 
confessors, who through Gkxi's grace have triumphed 
over sin. That relics, too, were used in the monastery 
where he breathed his last, we have before seen. ^ In 
fact, there cannot be the diadow of a doubt that Bede 

• See Vol III. p. aa7, &c + See pi S7. of the piewnt YoSimw. 

tIbid.p.96L 
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held the same doctrines, and observed the same disci- 
pline as the Roman catholics of the present day. T'o 
deny this fact, betrays either great ignorance or great 
want of candour. Far wiser would it be to confess the 
truths and to prove — nor do we think it would l>e 
difficult to prove — that those doctrines and this dis. 
cipline were not received in the ancient ages of Chris— 
tiahity ; that some of them are as opposite to ancient 
audiority as they are to reason.* 

But Bede is a poet as well as a divine. In this ca- 
pacity, however, he is far inferior to St. Aldhelm : in 
fact, he wants entirely the two requisites of the art^ — 
fancy and pathos. We give an extract in the original ; 
nor need we translate it, as the substance has before 
been given, in the Life of St. Cuthbertt 

** Parvulus interea subiti discrimina morbi 
Plectitur, atque regit vestigia languida pino. 
Cumque die qu&dam sub divo fessa lacessit f 
Membra, dolens, solus, mitis puer, — ecce repente 
Venit equus niveo venerandus tegmine, necnon 
GratiA, cornipedi similis, recubumque salutat, 
Obsequium sibi ferre rogans. Cui talia reddit, — 
* Obsequiis nunc ipse tuis adsistere promptus 
Vellem, in diro premeretur compede gressus, 
Nam tumet ecce genu, nullis quod cura medentum. 
Tempore jam multo valuit mollire lagunis.* 
Desiliit hospes equo, palpat genu sedulus asgrum, 
Sic fatus :•— < Similae nitidam cum lacte farinam 
Olla coquat pariter ferventis in igne culinse, 
HILcque istum calida sanandus inunge tumorem.' 
Haec memorans conscendit equum, quo venerat, illo 
Calle domum remeans. Monitus, medicina secuta ett : 
Agnovitque sacer medicum venisse superni 
Judicis a solio summo, qui munere clausus 
Restituit visus piscis de felle Tobiie.'* f 

* Bede iiv^EvKngeliara S. Joannis, cajv & (Opera, torn. ▼. p. 508, he). 
I^uadem^rETomiUa in Joannem (apud Martene, Coilectio Anecdotorum, 
tom..v.-p. 3S3.). £;iu8dem, DeTahernaculis, lib. i. (Opera, torn. iv. a 840.)> 
seCDon Homilia in Epiphan. (Opera, vii. 3S0.), necnon De Templo Salo- 
manis (Opera, viiL 40.). Ceillier, Histoire des Auteura £ccl6nastiquei« 
torn, xviii. 88.) 

t VoL II L p. 198. 

t Beda, Vita & Cuthberti, p. 2G9. edit Smith. 
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The eighth century had other literary namea. Of the 
cliief^ St Boniface, we hare already given a biographical 
sicetdi.* Epistles^ however^ are the only works re- 
maining of him. They are written in a respectable 
style for the period; but as literary productions they 
Have little interest^ however useful they may be towards 
a. history of the times. A far greater name is Akuin, 
of whom we have also spoken. t This celebrated man 
-was not^ as is generally supposed^ the pupil of Bede^ 
since he was bom in the very year {735), of that 
Tmter's death.j: As we have before alluded to the general 
character of his works^ we shall do no more in the pre- 
sent place^ than give a poetical extract. We may, how- 
ever^ observe, that both the prose and poetry of Alciun are 
distinguished for an elegance, often for a justness of con. 
ception, not to be found in any other writer of the age. 
The faults, indeed of that age, — rhetorical pomp, puerile 
conceits, and absence of taste, — adhered to him as well 
as to the rest. Of his manner, we subjoin by way of 
example his farewell address to his cell, which is one of 
the most pleasing of his productions : 

•< O, mea cella, xnilii babitatio dulcis, amats 

Semper in aeteraum, O, mea cella, vale ! 
Undique te dngit ramis resonantibua arbos, 

Silvula florigeris semper onusta comis. 
Prata aalutiferis florebant omnia et herbis 

Quas medici qusrit deztra salutis ore. 
Flumina te cingunt florentibus undique ripis, 

Retia piscator qua sua tendit o?ans : 
Poroiferit redolent ramis tua claustra per hortos, 

Lilia cum rosulis Candida mixta rubris. 
Omne genus volucrum matutinas personat odas 

Atque Creatorem laudat in ore Deum. 
In te personuit quondam vox alma magistri, 

Quae sacrosopfaiae tradidit ore libros. 

• Vol IL p. 195. t Ibid. p. 247. 

X How came thii flict to eicape Mr. Turner, who, in leveral places 
f AtM^Saxont, toL iii. p. 4ia 414 4I&), asserts that Alcuin was the pupil 
tk oeie? • A worse anachronism, for which there is no excuse, is the 
statement that John Erigena was also a pupil of the Northumbrian lumi. 
nary, the fViend at once of Bede, Charlemagne, and Alflred~that is. the 
Mend of the men who died in 7S5, 814^ and SOI respcctirely I 
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In te tmnpoiibiis oertU lain Miicte Tonantis 

Parificoi lonuit Toctbus atque animis. 
Ta, mea ceUa» modo lacrymoais plango "f"****'*! 

Atqu<s gement casus pectora plango tuos: 
Tu subito quoniam fugisti cannina satum 

Atque ignota manus te modo tota tenet 
Te modo nee Flaocus, nee iktis Homerus babcbitt 

Nee pueri Musas per tua tecta canunU 
Vertitur omne decus ssbcuU, sic namque repente» 

Omnia mutanturordinibus variis. 
Nil manet aternum, nil immutabile vera est ; 

Obscurat sacrum nox tenebrosa diem. 
Decutit et flores subito hyems fKgida pulchrosi 

Perturbat placidum et tristior aura mare. 
Quae campis cervos agitabat sacra ju?entus 

Incumbit fessus nunc baculo senior. 
Nos miseri ! cur te fugitivum mundus amamus ? 

Tu fugis a nobis semper ubique ruens.* 

Which we may thui render : 

Beloved cell, retirement's sweet abode ! 
Farewell, a last farewell, thy poet bids thee ! 
Beloved cell, by smiling woods embraced. 
Whose branches, shaken by the genial breese. 
To meditation oft my mind disposed. 
Around thee too their health-reviving herbe 
In verdure gay the fertile meadows spread ; 
And murmuring near, by flowery banks confined, 
Through fragrant meads the crystal streamlets glides 
Wherem his nets the joyful fisher casts. 
And fragrant with the apple-bending bough, 
With rose and lily joined, thy gardens smile; 
While jubilant, along thy venUnt glades 
At dawn his melody each songster pours. 
And to his God attunes the notes of praise. 
Yet sweeter far the sounds which thou hast heard, 
When to my infant mind by Christian sage 
The books of holy wisdom were explained. 
Still sweeter those which silent nature heard. 
When grateful songs to Heaven's Great King avoie. 
Beloved cell, in mournful strains, alas ! 
And flowing tears, I leave thy ivy'd roof. 
No more thy silence shall the Muses break ; ' 

• Ducheine, Opera Alculol, p. 175L 
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No more beneath thy classic shade recline 

Famed Horace, or the greater sire of song. 

No more, when strangers* feet these precincts tread, 

Thy solitudes with youthful music ring. 

Thus all things change ; in mortal life 

There 's no stability ; like sudden gloss. 

Swift fades the splendour of this slippery world : 

The brightest day is soon by darkness driven ; 

By frosty blasts the fairest flowers are nipt ; 

By rising winds the tranquil sea is vex*d : 

Here swifter youth the nimble stag pursues ; 

There, o'er his staff incumbent, totters age. 

Why, world delusive, eager to betray. 

Do we, blind mortals, love thee ? 

With Alcuin ends the glory of Latin literature during 

the Anglo-Saxon period. The invasion of the North* 

-meiij and other causes^ arrested the progress of tht 

national intellect, and, indeed, replunged it into the 

barbarism from which it had so painfully emerged. In 

vain did Alfred strive to restore the study of letters : 

bis example, his princely rewards^ had but a momentary 

effbct ; for in the time of St. Odo ignorance again 

brooded over the land. 

*' Alfred the Great had attempted to restore the empire of 
letters after the devastations of the Danes ; but his success was> 
temporary, and the Saxons speedily relapsed into their former 
ignorance. The spirit of Alfred seemed to be revived in 
Dunstan *, and the labours of the bishop were more fortunate 
than those of the king. Long before he ascended the metro^ 
politan throne, as soon as he could command the obedience of 
a small society of monks, he meditated the revival of learning ; 
the knowledge which he had acquired from the Irish eccle- 
siastics, he liberally imparted to his pupils; and from his 
monastery of Glastonbury diffused a spirit of improvement 
throughout the Saxon church. Ethelwald imbibed the sen- 
timents of his master ; and the bishop would often descend 
from his more important functions to the humble employment 
of instructing youth in the first rudiments of grammar, and of 
interrogating them respecting their progress in the knowledge 
of the Latin tongue. From his school at Winchester masters 
were distributed to the different monasteries ; and the reputa- 

♦ See Dunstan'a Life, Vol. III. 
VOL. IV. I 
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tion of their dliclplM rtilcct«d • luttre on their UlcnU md 
induntrjr. In timts cf ignoninc« no great portion of know* 
lodge ia required to excito admiration ; but we should judge of 
the merit of men by comparing them with their contcopon^ 
riee, not with thoM who have lived in happier tinet. Yet^ 
among the Saxon echolarg of thie periodi there were tomcwiio 
have merited no vulgar praiee. The commentaries of Brid» 
ferth, the monk of Ramiey, display an extent of reading, umI 
an accuracy of calcuUtioni which would have done honour to 
the most eminent philosophers of former ages ; and the ptmo 
of Elfric, the disciple of £thelwold, has been rendered nore 
illustrious by the utility of his writings, than by the archlcpia' 
copal mitre with which he was honoured.*** 

But though a itimului wai thua given to the exerciae 
of the intellect, it was neither powerful nor universal : 
few eccleilMtica were routed by it even to the itu^ei 
which became their character. Much of thli^ indeed, 
wai owing to the lame cauie, — the devaitationa of the 
Northmen, — which continued during the firit quarter of 
the eleventh century ; yet the nation waa not inclined 
to iuch puriuita. Under the long, and on the whole 
peaceful reign of the Confeiaor, we might expect to be- 
hold iome revival of a better spirit ; but no I look where 
we may, we behold the tame ignorance, the isme im- 
morality, the tame indifference to the most obvious duties 
of morals, no less than to the noblest subjects of the intel- 
lect. Nothing indeed could exceed the contempt with 
which the Norman ecclesiastics regarded the native 
olergy : and that this contempt was richly deserved, ii 
eyident fVom the mental sterility of the period, and 
ft*om the acknowledgment of the Saxons themselves :— 

" Such was the general depravity, that the Norman conquest 
if considered In its immediate evils, may appear as much s 
dispensation of Divine Justice upon an abandoned people^ •• 
it proved to be of mercy in Its results. Even the foroiff ^ 
Christianity were in danger of being lost through the crimiiMl 
ignorance of the clergy, who could scarcely stammer out • 
service which they did not understand; one who had soj 

• Llogsrd Antiquities of the Anglo.8sxen Churob,pk tf£ 
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kxio^rlcdge of the JLatin gnummu' wm r^arded m a prodigy 

of learning.*** — ** Such was their degra£uion, and such the 

irreverence with which the half-conrerted barbarians coo- 

Ayrmed to the religious usages of the age, that the nobles, 

instead of attending at church) would have matins and mass 

petrformed in the chambers where they were in bed with their 

inwem and eomeMiuM»\ A horrid tyranny was eiercised o^cr 

tbe peasants; the lords, for the sake of supplying their own 

prodigal excesses, seised their goods, and sold their persons to 

foreign slave-dealers. Girls were kidnapped for this abomi- 

iud>le traffic ; and it was common for these petty tyrants to 

«eU. their fenude vassals for prostitution at bome^ or to foreign 

tTmders, even though they were prqpiant by themselres. When 

such actions were so frequent as to become a national reproach, 

no heavier afflictions could fall upon the nation than its offences 

deserved. **f 

There can, indeed, be no doubt that the Norman in- 
vasion, though one of the severest, was also one of the 
most salutary inflictions that eyer befel this country. 
Tliis abominable people (the Anglo-Saxons), had filled 
the measure of their own iniquities ; and mercy no less 
than justice required their chastisement, as the forerun, 
ner of their future regeneration. 

III. SciBNCK. — Though, in the progress of nations 
towards refinement, the arts precede literature, the case 
is different with science, which in a physical sense is 
the application of principles to art. But the investi- 
gation of principles requires hoth the tardy accumulation 
of experience, and the coolest reasoning in comparing 
results, and in deducing from that comparison con* 
sequences which may serre as the bases of future in- 
Testigation ; and which may he held as so many tests to 
estimate the value of new discoveries. Hence, in all 
countries, science has progressed with civilisation ; and 
the higher the scale of the general intellect, the more 

•Theie words are afanort literally tboie of sn nnezeqitiODabk Judge 
Wattsm of Malmeibury. 

f Tbfi is too ftrong. We have no evidence that thlngi were fuite to 
bad. We remember a paiuge like It; but it Is an individual, not a general 
character. 

t ftmtbey. Book of the Church, L 115. In this literary aketeh of the 
Saxon period, we do not include Alfred, who waa chiefly a tranaUtor,— 
oTBoethiuaandBede. The reader, however, who wishes for aome Inwrm. 
atioa tetpectiiif thto oektoratcd king, may eoosolt Tamer. 
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comprehensiye, the more certain these principles. Nor 
is the case in regard to metaphysical or ethical science 
very dissimilar. From the earliest ages the human soul 
had been recognised as a peculiar substance ; its nature 
and the mode of its existence had exercised the sub- 
tlest intellects; its operations were discovered to be 
distinct from those of matter ; and men were anxious 
to learn by what laws it was governed. To the Saxons, 
however^ this was a subject exceedingly dark ; amidst 
the conflicting opinions of ancient authorities, they had 
no standard by which to estimate the value of truth ; 
and from their religious feelings they were afraid to 
plunge into the boundless ocean of speculation, where 
their faith was every moment in danger of being wrecked. 
It cannot, therefore, be expected that the Anglo-Saxons 
who were an infant nation, should have made much 
progress in the sciences, whether physical or moral. 
In fact, as they, like the more ancient nations, held 
science to depend not so much on experience or defined 
principle, as on authority, they were studious only to 
collect from the great writers on any given branch, what 
the world then knew : they seldom dreamed of adding 
to the stock ; their minds, indeed, had not the subtlety 
of the Greek or the Arabian ; nor, if they had, would 
the troubled circumstances of the period have allowed 
them that calm uninterrupted leisure for speculation 
which have distinguished nations more fortunately cir- 
cumstanced. But, though science rested on the fal- 
lacious basis of authority or speculation, the state in 
which it existed during the Anglo.Saxon period, may 
well excite curiosity. As the subject is interesting, and 
not uninstructive, we shall devote a few pages to a brief 
consideration of its leading branches. 

From the time of St. Aldhelm, the Anglo-Saxons 
paid great attention to the science of numbers, which 
they justly regarded as the key to all the rest. But little 
are we accustomed to reflect on the insuperable nature 
of the difliculties with which they had to contend. As 
the Arabian figures were not introduced into England 
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until late in the tenth century, they were compelled to 
follow the tedious and unsatisfactory mode of com- 
putation left by the Romans. Every operation wts of 
necessity by these Roman letters, 1, V, X, L, C, D, M. 
In a dialogue between master and scholar, on which 
xhe Tenerable Bede appears to have bestowed some at- 
tention, we learn the method employed by the Saxon 
scboolmasters, to train youth in ^e rudiments of this 
important branch of knowledge. Having dwelt at some 
length on numbers expressed at full length in language, 
from unus to miUe, the mtster proceeds to discuss the 
seTen letters, which, for the greater readiness of calcu« 
lations, were imiversally received as the representatives 
of those numbers. These signs, he says, have a two- 
fold signification, according as they stand alone or com- 
bined. Thus I alone signifies <me, V five, X ten, L fifty, 
C one hundred, D five hundred, M one thousand. He 
then proceeds to give the value of these signs in com- 
position, and of certain arbitrary marks from the com. 
binations of units with V to those of M* Though any 
number could be expressed by these signs from I to S 
(one million), yet in tedious problems the necessary 
combinations could scarcely be formed ; and when the 
student descended to the fractions of an integer, he was 
absolutely at a stand. Subsequently, indeed, every 
quantity was supposed to be divisible into twelve equal 
parts, and computable like the uncial division of the 
Romans. This improvement^ however, was soon found 
to be inadequate, or at least most tedious in verbal cal- 
culations ; and to shorten the labours, a sort of manual 
and digital arithmetic was devised. For the satisfaction 
of the curious reader we wiU give a few of the directions, 
premising that each finger had a name ; the little one 
was the auricularis ; the next to the little one, the me- 
dicus; the long one the impudicus; the index and 
pollex were of course the fore finger and the thumb. 
To commence with the fingers of the left hand, — for the 
same signs by those of the right betokened, as we shall 
soon perceive, very dififerent quantities : 

I 3 
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•* Qqum ergo dicis unufih minimum in beri digitnm in- 
flectensy in medium palmae artum infiget. 

" Quum dicis duo, aecundum d minwio flezmn, ilridan 
imponet. 

** Quum dicis trith tertium similiter inflectes. 

*' Quum dicis quatuor, ibidem minimum levatis. 

" Quum dicis qidnque, secundum k minimnm siiniUter 
eriges. 

** Quum dicis sear, tertium nihilminus elerabis, medio 
duntaxat solo qui medicus appellatur, in medium palmae fixo. 

'* Quum dicis aeptem, minimum solum, capteris interim 
leTatis, super palms radicem pones — juxta quod, 

<* Quum dicis octot medicum. 

** Quum dicis novem, impudicum e regione compones. 

'< Quum dicis decern, unguem indids in ntedio figes artu 
pollicis.** 

Other numbers were expressed by various digital 
signs : thus 20 was denoted by thrusting the top of the 
thumb between the middle joints of the index and im. 
pudicus; 30 by joining the nails of the index and 
poUex; 40 by drawing the inner part of the poUex 
over the index ; 50 by bending the pollex towards the 
palm in the form of the Greek p. The other numbers 
up to 90 were expressed by various positions of the 
pollex and index. — For higher numbers it was necessary 
to employ the digits of the right hand. Thus 100 was 
expressed just like 10 in the left band^ that is^ by fixing 
the nail of the forefinger in the middle joint of the 
thumb. 200 in the right was like the sign of 20 in the 
-4eft ; 300 like 30, and so on up to 900 ; the position 
of the fingers in the right hand denoting a value ten 
times greater than the corresponding positions of those 
in the left. 1000 was expressed by the right .hand in 
the same manner as 1 in the left, viz. by raising the 
little finger ; 2000 in the right like 2 in the left ; 3000 
like 3 ; and so on as high as 9000. For q[uantities 
higher than 9000, more important signs were necessary. 
To denote 10,000, the back of the left hand was laid 
flat on the breast, the fingers, however, pointing towards 
the throat; for, if they pointed towards the right side, 
the number was 20,000. 30,000 \was denoted by the 

\ 

\ 
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flat liand^ but by the thumb bending to the breast-bone ; 

4-0^000 by placing the hand on the navel ; 50,000 by 

tlie fisinie position, but the thumb being turned inwards 

to itke navel ; 60,000 by laying the flat of the hand on 

tlie thigh ; 70,000 by laying the back of the hand on 

the same part ; and so on. The corresponding motions 

o£ tlie right hand denoted ten times the quantity of 

tliose with the left. 

Xt may appear surprising that with such rude methods 
tlie Anglo-Saxons could compute at all, whenever, mul. 
tiplication and division were concerned ; yet that they 
did resolve several in position, or the rule of false, is 
evident from the examples given by the Venerable " to 
sliarpen his pupils," ad acuendos juvenes, '* A certain 
man walking on the way, met other men, and said to 
them, ' If you were as many again, half as many, and 
one quarter as many, your number would be 100;' how 
many were they ? " That they were not unacquainted 
i^ith the powers of numbers, with the square and the 
cube at least, is certain ; and other quotations involve a 
luiowledge of progression, both arithmetical and geo- 
metrical. But the process was so tedious, that we need 
not wonder at the saying of St. Aldhelm, that he had 
long found arithmetic not only the most difficult, but 
absolutely an insuperable study.* 

The cosmogony of the Anglo-Saxons was founded on 
that of the ancient philosophers ; but so far altered as 
to be accordant with the Mosaic economy. The^ philo* 
sophical treatises of Bede have had the advantage of 
being commented by Bridferth of Ramsey, a monk as 
learned as Bede himself; and in a subsequent writer, 
the author of the four books, De £leraentis, which are 
certainly not Bede's, though ascribed to him, we find 
notions still much more consistent with the present 
state of science. On this subject, however, we are im- 
perfectly informed ; we have hitherto had no opportunity 

• Bede, De Arithmetlcig NuraeriB, pi 71. De Computo DUlopu*. p. 87. 
De Arithmeticii Proposltlonibus. p. 100, &c., necnon De Indigitatlone, 
cum ClosiU Bridferti, p. ISS, &c. (Opera, torn. I). 

I 4 
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of Studying the ancient lyBtems of the univene^ from 
Py thagoru to firidferth ^, and we will not inmilt the 
reader by preauming to write on what we do not At 
present undertUnd. Yet« aa it is a moat curioua aubject, 
we give iu exposition in the words of one whom in the 
present and the preceding volume we have frequently 
quoted.t We mutt, however, obaerve that even K» h«a 
no scientific or very profound knowledge of it ; but he 
writes much better on it than we could, unlesa we de. 
voted much more time to iU consideration than we can 
now apare. 

« The origin of the viiible univerM hod perplexed and con- 
founded the philosopher* of antiquity. At each itep they 
sunlc deeper into an ttbyn of darlineH and absurdity ; and tho 
eternal chaoi of the Stoic, the ehapeleH matter of Aristotle, 
and Uio Melf-vxintent atoms of Democritut, while they amuMd 
tlicir imagination, could only fatigue and irritate their minds. 
But the Saxon student was guided by an unerring light; and 
in tlio inspired narrative of Moses, he beheld, without the 
danger of deception, the whole visible world start into exist* 
ence at the command of tho Almighty Creator. Of the scrip- 
tural cosmogony, his religion forbade him to doubt ; but in 
explaining the component parU of sensible ol;jects, he was at 
liberty to indulge in speculation. With tho Ionic school Dede 
admitted the four elements : of fire, fVom which the heavenly 
bodies derive their light ; of air, which is destined to the sup- 
port of animal existence ; of water, which surrounds, pervades, 
and binds together the earth on whicli wo dwell ; and of the 
earth itself, which is accurately suspended in the centre, and 
e(]tially poised on all sides by the pressure of tho revolving 
universe, f To the different combinations of these elements, 

• We sre sihsmed to msko luoh s oonfbMlon, but osndour rsqulrsi it 
If tho poot ihuuld have run tho wholo olrolo of loNtnlng , surely suoh s raoe 
ii more Inuumbent on the hlttorUn. .. _ 

t LInKsrd, Antlqultioa of tho Anglo.8«xon Churoh. Ai for Mr. Turner, 
ho has Attomjited no elniiilflONtlon or anslyali on the lut^oct, but merely 
extraotod s raw unoonnectod opinions. 

To oxplaln and conflrm, and often to ampUfy tho text of Ltngard, wo 
givo oooaaional oxtraota firom the original : wo do lo that the lesmod 
reader to whom Bode it not aoooMlblo— and to Oiw suoh esn he be so* 
ooiiiblo i— rosy Judge. 

t Mundui eat unlvoraltas omnia, quai conatat ex ecslo ot terrA, quatuor 
elomentia In apoolero orbla abtoUito glohata \ Igno, quo aiders lucent i atro, 
quo ouncta vivontia aplrant i aqula, quai torram irrlgendo et uenotrando 
oommunlunt. Atquo Ipsa torra, qun mundl media atque sinu llbrat* 
volnblU olrca enm, unlveriltatopondet Ixnmobilis.-- Anto, i>f Mifera ilt^nm, 
cap, s. • • 
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^fce additumal aid of four primary qiiaUtics of heat umI 
, mobtiire and dryncMi he attributed the Tariouapropcruca 

of bodies, and the exhaustlest fecundity of naftuie.* fig»- 

had taught, though the coodusion was deduced, not from 

_ ^^McrratioDs of the phenomena, but from the prindples^ 

fiuftdfid and erroneous theory, that the centre of tbe world 

occupied by the sun, round which die celestial spheres 

jnned their revolutions. But the truth of his opinion was 

xepognant to the daily illusions of die senses to obum 

it ; and the majority of philosophers, for many centuries, 

aidUjpted that arrangement of the heaTenly bodies which forms 
e basis of tiie Ptolomean system. From them it wm le- 
' by the Christians, and adjusted, with a few modifica- 
to their 'rdigious opinions. According to Bede, me 
rial atmosphere is immediately surrounded by the orbits 
the seven planets, and the firmament of the fixed sttfs ; on 

! firmament repose the waters mentioned in the Mosaic cos- 

xxftogony ty and these are again encircled by the highest and 
^rtiierial heaTcn, destined for the residence of the angelic 
tfririt^. From the diurnal motion of the stars, which describe 
concentric cirdcs, of a smaller diameter as they i^proach 
towards the north, he infers that this immense system daily 
zcndTcs with amaring rapidity round the earth, on an imagi- 
nary axis, of which the two extremities are called the northern 
mad southern poles.f In the present advanced state of astro- 
nomical knowledge, we are tempted to smile at the idea of the 
Grecian plulosopher^ who conceived the stars to be so many 



I ribimefc sicut oatnra, «ic etuun ritu diAnvnt. Teixa ctiam, 
I et que ab alia natura mflferri non potest, imum in creatuna 

; locum. Aqua Tero,quantoleTiorteTr&,tanto at acre gravior. Ignis 
iptnjiT* materialiter acoensus, omtinuo naturakin sui sedan •uperaoa 
qusrit. Qnie tamen quadam natune propinqaitate nbimet ita commM- 
cartmr, ut ton qnidan arida et friguU, frigidc aqwe ; aqua vero fngida 
et hmiiida, taumido aeri ; porro aa humidus et calidus, calido igni ; ignia 
qooque calidus et aridus, tenv societur xhdx^—De Naimra Rerum^ cap. *. 
t - See Genesis, cluqL L 'How,' exclaims Bridferth of Bamsey, the 
itatoroTBede's pbilosopbical works, 'can the waters rat on ue 
mt without Ailing to the earth ?*— * I know not,' he repba, but 



the authority of the Scriptures must silence the objections of reason, 
(riuaa in cap^ 8.). The ancient author of the elements of nbiloiophy 
pnfafisbed under the name of Bede, is justly dissatisfied with the answer, 
and explains the passage of the waters, which are separated by erapor. 
atioB from the ocean, and suspended in the atmosphere.'*-^2)e.£{nMefifts 
PUo$ofkue, lib. u. 

1 Odum subtiles ignenqnenatare rotundumque et a centra terr» cquis 
saatns nndique orilectum. Unde est et convexum mediumque quacunque 
cetaatnr, inerrabili celeritate quotidie circumagi sapienta mundi dixerunt, 
ito nt metet si non planetarum occursu moderetur; argumeoto siderum 
nitentea, qus fixo semper cursu drcurovoiant, septentrionabbus brejri«» 
gyms onOnem peragentibus, cujus vertices «t™« ««;» 5"?LKS 
Sefivolvitur.pSasmmcupnnt, glaciaU rigore tflbentw^ltodg. Be Berwn 
Aidsn^cafbS. 
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concavs mirrora ftied In the flrmamc>nt, to collect the Igneoti« 
particlvt which are mattered through the hcaventi, and to refl«"rt 
tliem to the earth. From the assertion of Dede^ that the7 
borrow their brilliancy Arom the aunt we might naturally Infer 
that he had adopted the opinion of Epicurus ( but hU eutn- 
montator, the monk of Uamsey, Informs us^ that he conslUerecl 
them as bodies of flre» which emitted alight too feeble toaflect 
the organs of vision, except when it was strengthened by the 
denser rays of the sun. That they were not extinguUbabW in 
the morning, and rekindled each evening, as had been taught 
by Xvnophanvs, was proved by their appearance during the 
obscurity of a solar eclipse; and of their influence on the st^ 
moKphero no one could remain ignorant who had remnrkfd 
the storms that anntially attend the heliacal rising of Arcturu« 
and Orion, and had fvlt the heat with which the dog-«stsr 
scorches the earth.* The twofold and opposite motions which 
seem to Animate the planets, could not escape the knowleiigc! 
of an attentive oljserver ; but sntlpifnctorily to account for t\vmf 
so long as the earth wa«i suppoMul immovable, baffled all the 
efforts of human ingenuity. Ttte Haxons justly conniderpd 
the natural direction of their orbits to lie fVom west to pa«t, 
but conceived that their progress was constantly opposed by \hp 
more powerful rotation of the flxed stars, which compelled 
them daily to revolve round the earth in a contrary direction. 
In their explanation of the other phenomena, they were equally 
unfortunate. The ingenious invention of epicycles was un- 
known, or rejected by them ; and they ascribed most of the 
inequalities observed in the planetary motions to the more or 
less oblique action of the solar rays, by which they were some- 
times accelerated, sometimes retarded, and sometimes entirely 
stispended. Yet they were acquainted with the important dts> 
tinction between real and apparent motion. Though tliey 
conceived the planetary orbits to be circular, they had learned 
from I'linv that each possessed a different centre.; and thence 
inferred, that in the perigeum their velocity must be apparently 
increased, in the apogeum apparently diminished. f Among 

* Becl0, Pe Rerum Naturs, cnp. 11. 

f Inter r(i>litni t(>rra»qiic iieptem alders pendent, oertti dUcrets tpstlif, 

aun vocHntiir errHntla, oontmrlutn mundo sgentln curium, id eit« Iwvum, 
lo Kemper In destrA prwrlpitl. Kt quamvis asaldus converilone Immennie 
celerUatli accolunliir «b ca, rAplantiirque In orcaauii, s<]ver»o tament iremotu 
per itm»quff(]ue naaiua adveruintur t nunc Inferlua, nuno auperiua, propter 
obllqultatem alKniferl vagsntla.— /^r Nahtrn ttrrum. cap. Itf. Bunt siitem itil 
oulqiie plsnetarum olrculi, quo« (trm;) abetdas In atelHa vocant, alii que quim 
mundo, quoniam terra a vertlcibua dunbua, quoa appeltairerunt poloa, 
eentrum oeeli eat. neonon et algniferl nbllqni inter eoa slti. Omnia autem 
hara oonatant ratlone olrcini aeniper Indubltata. Ergo ab alio ouique eentro 
abaldea aun exurguiitt Ideoque dlverios habent orbei. motUMUe dls- 
ilmllei.-./6/tf. osp. 14. 
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the planets the first place was justljr giren to the sun, the 
grcmt source of light and heat. Tliey described this luminaiy 
att at globular mass of fiery particles, preserved in a state of 
ignitioa bj perpetual rotation. Had it been fixed, sa3rs Bede, 
like the stars in the firmament, the equatorial portion of the 
eartli irould have been reduced to ashes by the intensity of its 
rays : but the beneficence of the Creator wisely ordained that 
it sliould daily and aimually travel round the orth ; and thus 
produce the succession of the night and day, the vicissitudes of 
the seasons, and the diviuons of time. Its daily revolution is 
completed . between midnight and midnight ; and is usually 
diwided into twenty-four hours, each of which admits of four 
different subdivisions, into four points {fiye in lunar comput»- 
tioos), ten minutes, fifteen parts or degrees, and forty moments. 
Its annual revolution through the twelve signs of the . zodiac, 
vrbicfa it divides into two equal parts, forms the solar year, 
sum! consists of 365 days.* As it recedes towards the brumal 
solstice, its rays in the morning and evening are intercepted by 
tlie convexity of the equator, and their absence prolongs the 
duration of darkness, and favours the cold of winter ; but in 
pr«>port2on as it returns' towards the tropic of Capricorn, the 
days gradually lengthen, and nature seems reanimated by the 
eonstant accumulation of heat. But here a rational doubt 
will occur. If the rays, which daily warm and illuminate the 
earth, be emitted from the sun, is there no reason to fear that, 
after a certain period, the powers of this luminary may be totally 
exhausted ? Bede readily answered, that its losses were quickly 
repaired by the numerous exhalations of the ocean situated 
under the torrid zone.f To feed the sun with water is an idea 
which will probably appear ludicrous to the reader ; but it ori- 
ginated from the tenets of Thales, the parent of the Grecian 
philosophy, and had been consecrated by the general adoption 
of his successors.^ The regular increase and decrease of the 
moon have always called the attention of the learned towards 
the phenomena of that planet. Respecting its magnitude, 
the Saxons followed two opposite opinions. Some, on the 
authority of Pliny, maintained that it was larger, others, with 
greater truth, conceived that it was smaller, than the earth. 
Its phases they justly ascribed to the ever- varying position of 
the Oluminated disk § ; nor were they ignorant that its orbit 
subject to several anomalies, which defied the precision of 



* Bede Opera, torn. ii. p. S& 5a S0& 

t Bcde, De Rerum Natura, capi la - Solii ignem dicunt aquA nutriri.'* 
' t AiistoCle, MeUph. lib. L capi & Ckcro, De Natura Deorum, litk. i. 
tw. 10. 

S Bede, De Batione Temporuiii, com Commentariia Bridferthi, 

PVC 111. lis. 
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the most txact calcuktor.* Bade espleins, with 
•ccurecy, the nature of the lunar and aolar ccUpies ; wnd ch* 
aenret, that their recurrence at each conjunction and uppu i ifif 
ia prerented by the obliquity of the moon'a orbit." f 

To this Ituninooi, though by no meaiui comflete 
expofitioi]^ we shall add a few obierratloiis. Coiuader- 
ing the earth aa a fixed point in the centre of the 
universe^ and that the ran and the planets reroirti 
round it at unequal distances^ their orhita gmdoaOj 
enlarging aa we proeeed from that centre^ ihey bad a 
clear idea not only of the motions of the hemreBitj 
bodies^ but of the diurnal motion of each planet roioid 
its own axis. They believed that Saturn, the Ugbest 
of the planets^ — i- the nearest^ says Bede^ to the celestial 
firmament^ •» required thirty years to revolve round 
the sun ; that Jupiter required twelve^ Mars two, the 
ran three hundred and sixty-five days, and one quarter; 
and so on till we descend to the moon, the lowest, be- 
cause the nearest planet to the earth, the orbit of which 
required only twenty-seven days to traverse.^ Eclipses 
they understood to proceed from the conjunction of any 
three given planets in the same part of the ecliptic, in 
the same sign of the zodiac ; that in this case, as the 
three happened to occupy for a moment a right line, the 
most remote must of necessity be wholly or partially 
hidden by the one in the centre. Hence,* if the sun 
and the moon happened to be at the same roomeDt hi 
the same part of the ecliptic, in a right line with tbe 
earth, the moon would exercise a twofold occultatioD ; 
from the earth it would hide a part of the sun, from 
the sun part of the earth. Comets were rapposed by 
the Venerable to portend evil to man ; sometimes phy- 
sical evils, as storms and heat, pestilence; sometimes 

* ** Lunan noo minul imc erooer* dknnit, ted « mH UliutrsUn, « part* 
qoMm babcC ad cum psalaUm, vd «5 eo recedendo, rtA a mmofimpiMaio, 
noU* candkbun partem rerolirere, wtA atram,"— He yahtra Rtrwm, oft xjl 
p. 25. • 

t lUd. cap. xxlL xxllL iJe Temponini Ratione, en. ▼. Iingaf4 Aa. 
tlqioiUai of the Aiig(Io.flax .j Church* |MxS31'-a9& 
. t Veoidt, Yttmmet. tboogh lower than the ago, was fadd to tekmrcr by 
Usee dtyi in bar ravoltiiton* 
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raorml ones, as wsrs and reyolutions of kingdoms. The 
influence in this respect possessed by the comets^ was 
easily transferred to die planets. Hence the preralence 
of judidal astrology in every country where the pheno- 
mena, of nature^ and the laws of sidereal motion, are 
but imperfectly understood. The influence of sun and 
moon on both TegetaUe and mineral productions was 
recognised: why^ then^ might not the same influence 
be exercised over the human frame? over the mind 
itself? over the destiny of man? There was not, 
indeed^ much logic in the inference; but it acquired 
additional force from the events which sometimes acci- 
dentally attended certain configurations of the planets* 
Men sometimes reason strangely, even in countries 
"wbere a high degree of dvilisation ^exists. The poor 
rustic^ who, because he had lost two cows in two suc^ 
cessive years, when the moon happened to be at full^ 
maintained that such a period was fatal to distempered 
cattle, may be placed on a levdi with the believers in 
judicial astrology. In that pretended science, thif 
Anglo-Saxons were, for the most part, steadfast be- 
lievers. St. Aldhelm learned the construction of horo-* 
scopes in the school of the abbot Adrian : though Bede 
reprobated the knowledge as false and pernicious, he 
yet shows that he was sufficiently acquainted with its 
principles^ and Alcuin was far from ignorant of them. 
All three, however, were too wise, because too religious, 
to suppose that human actions were necessarily subject 
to sidereal influence : they knew that the will was free, 
or, if it had a bias to evil, that grace was sufficient to 
counteract the mischievous tendency. In other respects, 
even astrology was useful, since it necessarily involved 
some knowledge of astronomy. Most, however, of the 
Anglo-Saxon scholars were better occupied than in these 
forbidden pursuits ; they were eager to calculate the 
orbits of the planets, their rising and setting, the return 
of eclipses, and other phenomena.* 

« 

• Bede, JDe Nttura RcruTxi, necnon De Ratione Temporuin, passim. 
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ante u big M dogs, with feet like gTMshoppert, fed and bUdu 
These creaturet dig gold for fiAeen diays^ men go with 
female cameli end their young ones to fetch it, which the ants 
permit on having the liberty to eat the young camels. Tlie 
Mme learned work informed our anceston that there was a 
white human race fifteen feet high, with two faces on one head, 
long note and black hair, who, in the time of parturition, went 
to India to lie in. Other men had thighs twelve feet long, 
and breasts seven feet high j they were cannibals. There wss 
another sort of mankind with no heads, who had eyes and 
mouths in their breasu : they were eight feet tall, and eight 
feet broad. Other men had eyes which shone like a lamp in a 
dark night. In the ocean there was a soft-voiced race^ who 
were human to the navel, but all below were the limba of an 
ass. These fables even came so near as Gaul ; for it tells ut 
that at Liconia, in* Gaul, there were men of tliree colours, with 
heads like lions, and mouths like the sails of a windmill ; they 
were twenty feet tall ;■ they run away and sweat blood, but 
were thought to be men. Let us, however, in justice to our 
ancestors, recollect that most of these fables are gravely re- 
corded by Pliny. The Anglo-Saxons, therefore, were not more 
credulous or ill informed than the Roman population. The 
descriptions of foreign ladies were not gallant. It is stated 
that near Babylon there were women with beards to their 
breasts j they were clothed in horses* hides, and were great 
hunters ; but they used tigers and leopards instead of dogs. 
Other women had boars* tusks, hair to their heels, and a cow's 
tail ; they were thirteen feet high : they had a beautiful body, 
white as marble ; but they had camels' feet. Black men living 
on burning mountains ; trees bearing precious stones; and a 
golden vineyard, which had berries 1 50 feet long, which pro- 
duced jewels ; gryphons, phoenixes, and beasts with asses* cars, 
sheep's wool, and birds* feet ; are among the other wonders 
which instructed our ancestors. The accounts in the MS. 
Vitalian, a. 15., rival the phenomena just recited, with others at 
credible, and are also illustrated with drawings.** 

This certainly exceeds the statement of good old 
Pomponius, that on the shores of the Baltic lived a race 
of men with ears so large^ that every night one of them 
served for a couch^ the other for a coverlet.* 

The Anglo-Saxons had a smattering of tome other 

* Bede, De Nature Rerum, Do Temporum Ratione: necnon De 
Mundl Conitltutlone, paniin. LIngard, Antiqultle*. p. 338. Turnen 
AnglcSaxoni, vol Ul. book ix« chap 7. 
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With cftemtffry they must hare had tome 
acquaintance, or they could not have prepared colours 
which^ eyen at this day, after the lapse of ahove 
lOOO years, are found to he so hright, wherever dia- 
oDTered.* Their art of gold-writing must also hav* 
Feqoired some knowledge of its principles. In medieime 
erery nation is compelled to make some proficiency. 
In aQ barbarous times, diseases are regarded as inflictions 
of some supernatural power; and to propitiate thai 
power is ^ first care of the patient. Hence the 
channs, speils^ exorcisms, and incantations which pre. 
Tailed in this country, even after the introduction of 
Christianity, Such superstitions are too deeply rooted 
to be shaken by any sudden attack ; time only, and the 
progress of civilisation, can extirpate them. By de« 
grees, however, the instruction and example of the 
dergy introduced attempts at healing, which, though 
necessarily imperfect, were most useful, since they not 
only aimed a fatal Uow at the still lingering demon of 
magic, hut laid a foundation on which human ex. 
perience could work. In every great monastery there 
was one brother, at least, wholly occupied in medicine ; 
and he was the physician of the surrounding country no 
less than of the monks. Some of the parochial clergy, 
no doubt, imitated their example. In time, however, 
medicine was followed as a distinct profes8i<m; and 
leaches wrote no less than prescribed. There is still ex- 
tant a MS., probably as old as king Alfred, containing 
above 200 recipes for various disorders. Surgery was 
in a sdll ruder state, since a knowledge of the simplest 
herbs is far more easy of acquisition than the reduction 
of inflammation, or operations with the lancet or knife. 
Their times of bleeding, too, were superstitiously chosm : 
it was particularly to be avoided, while the light of the 
moon and the tides were encreasing. One MS. points 
out nine days in every month in which bleeding was 
sue to be pernicious, and nine more on which certain 

* See a Rnmkiiile praof oCttiif ftMt in BaiBe*» St Cottdwrt. ; 
vol.. IV. K 
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hours must carefully be chosen for that purpose. Even 
Theodore and Bede were not wholly exempt from this 
superstition.* 

If^ from the physical or natural, we pass to the in- 
tellectual sciences of the 8axons^ — to what we may term 
their mental philosophy^ — we shall find some thing that 
may occupy a passing attention. Before knowledge can 
be conveyed^ we must prepare the vehicle : hence gram- 
mar and dialectics were the first objects of attention 
to the youthful student. Whether the treatises^ '^ In- 
cunabida Grammatics Artis," ^' De Octo Partibus Ora- 
tionis^" which stand the first among the works of 
Bede^ be really his^ is of no consequence; they are, 
undoubtedly^ the productions of the Saxon mind. In 
them we find the same parts of speech —except the article^ 
which the Latin language had not — as are now taught in 
our schools^ and the definition of each is substantially 
the same. The treaUse by Alcuin^ drawn up for the 
use of the students at the imperial courts is founded on 
the same principles ; but the definitions are sometimes 
more subtle^ sometimes^ too^ more puerile^ — a fact for 
which the reader will be prepared when we observe that 
it is chiefly taken from Priscian. Thus^ in nouns^ we 
have the various distinctions of quality^ comparison^ 
gender^ number^ figure^ case; of [nrenomen^ nomen, 
cognomen^ agnomen; of appellative and proper; of 
corporeal^ incorporeal^ radical^ derivative^ compositive, 
denominative, diminutive^ homonymous^ synonymous; 
with others, adjectival or pronominal, interminable as 
those of the ancient grammarians. It is a singular fact^ 
that while, in other branches of knowledge, the progress 
of civilisation and refinement has added to its nomen* 
clature, in grammar we have rejected many of the old 
distinctions, and sacrificed precision to simplicity. AI. 
cuin's treatise on Dialectics is no mean attempt to assist 
the reasoning powers of tlie youthful, ^or even mature^ 
mind : he thought the subject of so much consequence^ 

• Saxon MS&Hn the Miutum, cited by Turner, ubl nipra. 
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hat in the dialogue -— bii favourite mode of commu- 
licating knowledge — he introduces Charlemagne and 
iimself as the speakers. It^ too^ is substantially the 
tame with our modern works on logic : nor do we see 
hat from his days^ and long before his days^ the human 
naind has gained much either in the invention or the 
use of argumentative weapons. In metaphysics there is 
a very hounded field : we have the names of three only^ 
Bede^ Alcuin^ and Johannes Erigena^ who distinguished 
themselves in abstract enquiries ; and^ even among them^ 
it may be doubted whether Bede should be ranked. 
The treatise De Substantiis contains one expression 
indicating a much more modem period.* It may, in- 
deed, be said, that it has been added by subsequent 
transcribers ; but we fear the work exhibits more sub. 
tlety than that simple-minded, however learned. North, 
nmbrian possessed. The same arguments will apply to 
the second of the treatises, De BlementU PhilosophuB: 
but, in fact, there is stronger evidence in favour of the 
negative. In most of the ancient MSS. of this treatise, 
another name appears, Gulielmus de Concha, — a writer 
certainly of the tenth century. The metaphysical facts, 
however, of this latter work bear little proportion to 
die physical : they seem rather incidentally introduced, 
as much by way of illustrating the antagonist properties 
of matter and spirit as for any other reason. The trea- 
tise of Alcuin, De Anima, contains no great solidity, 
none whatever of profundity. He separates and defines 
the faculties of the soul, its modes of operation : he does 
not investigate its nature. He dwells chiefly on the 
memory, the will, and the understanding; which, though 
separately developed, are indissolubly united in the same 
spiritual nature. Should we also rank among the phi- 

• The author* whoever he wm, reckons 1000 /ears flrom the origin of 
Chr'utlanity, or even from the time of the Apocalypce being written. Opua 
eit oanetti fldelibui. ne eccleaia lancta lub temporii pneteriti partibua 
bene fundata et tuffUlta, penitus dettruatur tub tempoHtm nottriSt '» 9«<<- 
bui miUe annit impletii Juxta prophetiam In Apocalypil praBdlcatam, 8a- 
Uniu loiutui ewe vldetur. {De SubttanMs, p. 801.) After thii decisive pa»- 
iaRe.lt U •urprlslng that any one ihould be found to J^ther thw workon 
Bea-TJie etyle and manner, too, eufflce to disprove the paternity alleged. 
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losophical works of Alcuin his tx^atise against the 
heresy held hj Felix of Urgel and Elipando of Toledo ? ^ 
At this time theology was certainly beginning to be a 
science^ even in England ; while, before^ it was merely 
a collection of scriptural texts^ supported by extracts 
from the fathers. Now men began^ not merely to ex- 
tract, bat to analyse and reason on the most mysterious 
points of faith ; and though, in England, the invasions 
of the Danes, daring part of the ninth and most of the 
tenth century, arrested the progress of theology as -weU 
as of every other mental pursuit, yet the example of 
archbishop Elfric proves, that even here the mind was 
conversant with such mysteries, f Hitherto the dc^^as 
of the incarnation, the trinity, faith, grace, predes- 
tination, were held to be things too sublime for the 
human intellect — things to be silently adored by a 
subdued reason. In the more ancient church, in- 
deed, such subjects had been much agitated ; but, 
during four centuries, at least, curiosity had slumbered^ 
even in the regions where Christianity had always pre- 
vailed. Among the nations of Germanic origin, it b^gan 
for the first time to exist ; but the attemps to gratify it 
were isolated: nor can scholastic theology be said to 
exist as a general science, however it might be partially 
cultivated by individuals, until Paschasius Radbertus, 
by his treatise on the Eucharist, led divines into the 
dangerous field.:): But though Paschasius may be said 
to have laid the first stone, and Johannes Scotus § to 
have assisted at the foundation of the building, the 
work proceeded slowly until Gerbert, and Berengarius, 
and St. Anselm laid their hands to the edifice : nor was 
it fully reared until the thirteenth century, when Albertus 
Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, Alexander Hales, and a 
host besides, laboured at the task. Hence, from Al. 
cuin little could be expected deserving the name of 
philosophy : but he had a clear understanding ; and 

• See Hiitory of Spain and Portugal, yoL iv. p. SOS. 
f See Vol. III. pi dS& of ttae preaent oomp«iMUttiii. 
|8e«VoLUI.p.SSi. _ |VoLII.pktB& 



he appUfld both terlptonl texts, and the eommentt of 
doetors, witb considenble force. He proved, in op* 
ponlioii to Felix tnd Elipando, that Christ is not 
■Kvcly the natural and nnncnpadye, but the eternal Son 
of CSod, not merely in his human capacity, but in his 
divine easenee ; that the filiation did not b^n with the 
inenmalion in the womb of the Virgin, but was from 
the fathomless depths of eternity. In his two works, 
— for be answers Felix and Elipando separately, — 
Alcnin exhibits gfeat aeuteness and more ecclesiastieal 
emdition than was possessed by any man of the same 
ceotory* We have, however^ before characterised him 
as « writer*, and we will no longer dwell on the sub- 
jeet. The same may be said in regard to Johannes 
Sootns, to the sketch of whose life we refer the reader.f 
He, strictly speaking, is the only philosopher of whom 
these islands could boast ; and he was not an Anglo- 
Saxon, but an Irishman*^ 

From the preceding sketch it may be inferred, that 
the Anglo-Saxon intellect was far from contemptible ; 
that, in poetry and prose, in the vernacular and the 
efanzch idiom, the country, so long as its tranquillity 
was not affected by foreign invasions, obtained more 
distinction than any other during the same period. 
No other, indeed, can produce an ecclesiastic so learned 
as Bede; or a Latin poet comparable with St. Aid. 
helm; or vernacular verses fit to be mentioned with 
those of onr ancestors; or a theologian like Alcuin ; or 
a philosopher like Johannes Scotus and the monk of 
Ramsey, the most learned Bridferth. Yet, though this 
pre-eminence is certainly due to them, it is perfectly 
consistent with a very general barbarism. If in- 
dividuals, instigated whether by duty or the hope of 
reward, thus obtsined an enduring distinction, the case 

r • Vol IL pi fSL fIbld.pS85._ 

I B«de, IncunaboUi Ommnatiai Artit, nccnon De Oeto Pkrtibut Onu 
Oook (Opera, torn. L). AlMniM Dialecttca, p. 48&, nccnon Oninmatica, 
p. SOS. (aimd Cani»uin« TbcMunw Monumentorum, tom it). Oilutr, 
HMoirc dM Aotcun Eod^miutiqiie*, tom. xriiL v. 89L The dogmatic ttw- 
tiMior Aleain an in the coDeetion of hit worka bj DucbcMie; mart of 
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wu diB^Tent in regtrd to the tution at Urge, which m^ 
peut throughout to haie been exceedingly barbttrcHia, — 
u much M certainly ■■ any other iti Chriatian Europe. 
If a few eeckaiutlci were learned, we know, frota good 
authority, thai the minority were illiterate ; aeareeljr 
able, at lonie periods, to atanimer out a Hrrlce which 
they could not undentand. It li. Indeed, a aingular 
fact, that while Mm* were more learned than the moat 
ihiitiii^uiihed of their brethren In any other part of 
Euro|>o,fA«M were more Ignorant than die loweat. And 
thia I'nct ii full of Initmction : it provet that there waa 
uiTni'thing exceedingly defective in the conititutjon of 
till' SiLXon mind; or, to apeak more correctly, in the 
Dilui-iiiion, the habilt, the aaiociationi, the civil and re- 
ligiuiii inatitutiona of the nation. But we muat haflen 
rtiiiii iliii period to one brighter, and, though tiot more 
Inipuruot, certainly moi« lateieiting. 
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CHAP. ly. 

lK£U6IOirS AND INTEXLBGTUAL HI8T0&T OF ENGLAND, 
FROM THS NOBMAN CONQUEST TO THE A0CB8SI0N 
OF KENBT Vn. 

AKNXFITS, SOTH IHTKLLXCTUAL AND KXUGIODS, EBSULTINO 

r&OaC THS NOUCAK COKQUSST. NXW SPIRIT INFUSXD INTO 

THK NATION. UkNF&ANC. ST. ANSSLM. DISPUTSS BX- 

TWKBN THB SFIEITDAL AND TXMTOBAL JOUSDICTIONS. ST. 

THOICAS 1 BKCKXT. OPPBXSSION AND BAPACITT OF THB 

C&OWN UNDBB HBNBT II. AND HIS IMMBDIATB SDCCBSSOBS. »-> 

&APACITT OF THB POPBS. ST. BOBBBT. — ST. BABTHOLOMBW 

OP FABNB. ST. OILBXBT. ST. AILBBD. LANGTON. — 

ST. BDMUND. 6BOSSETBSTB. — WTCUFFB. GBOFFBBT OF 

IBOKMOUTH. — GIRALDirS CAMBBBN8IS. LATIN POBTS.— NOB- 

MAK POSTS. YBBNACULAB BOXANCBS. TBBNACUIJLB 

VOXTBT. SCISNCS. 

Fob the sake of clearness, no less than the natural con- 
nection of the subject, we shall divide the present chap* 
ter into three parts. We shall consider, I. The Churdi, 
and the writers who are purely ecclesiastical. II. Lite- 
ratoie. III. Philosophy and Science. But these sul^jects 
are identical, and capaUe of classification not under three 
heads but one. 

I. The Church. 

No sooner had the Conqueror firmly seated himself 1067 
on the throne of England, than, actuated as much by ^ 
policy as reyenge,^-by the conviction that his Normans 
would be his best supporters, as from resentment to the 
opposition shown towards him by the natiye churchmen^ 
— he b^;an to displace the bishops and abbots^ and to 
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appoint his own creatures. For his dispossession of the 
temporal barons, the thanes, and oven the more consider- 
able of the freeholders, we can account : — he was at 
the head of a powerful army ; he was invested with all 
the rights of conquest ; he had the authority of a lord 
over his vassals. But to explain the facility with which 
he exercised the same violence over the church, — at a 
time, too, when that church was swayed by the councils 
of the great llildebrand, — is not so easy. Overbearing 
as was the victor, he dared not» by his own unaided 
authority, venture on so bold a measure. In the view 
of reforming the church, he procured from pope Alex, 
ander II. (who had been devoted to, and who was di- 
rected by, Hildebrand) the mission of three legates^ 
armed with full powers to effect that object. That a 
great, a universal reformation was wanted, is un- 
doubted : on every side were to be seen immorality and 
ignorance ; immorality which, in any other country, 
would have been scarcely tolerated in a layman ; igno- 
rance to which no other presented a parallel. Not only 
were the secular clergy, from their constant intercourse 
with the world, adepts in all the vices of the age, — not 
only, in the emphatic language of M'^illiam of Malmes. 
bury, were learning and religion grown obsolete, from 
the archbishop to the lowest parish pritst, — but even the 
monks were become stupid 'and barbarous, ready to in* 
dulge in all the sensual vices, or the criminal amuse- 
ments of the day. The prelates and abbots were the 
first to suffer for their vices 0)r their ignorance. Stigand, 
the archbishop of Canterbury, had offended the king by 
refusing to crown him ; and he had equally offended 
against the canons by attempting to annex the see of 
Winchester to the primacy, — a practice which appears 
|3 have been frequent enough from the time of St. Dun. 
atan. To this we may add, that he was certainly il- 
literate; that he was simonical and avaricious; and 
that he had Usurped the see of Canterbury, not only 
contrary to the canons, but in violation of common 
decency^ by directing the ange>; of St. £dirard to his 
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pTtdeeeEwor, whom k^ htd succeeded in banishing. 
When cited to Rome tc answer for his conduct, he had 
miways contrived to find some eyasion. Though sus- 
pended bj a preceding pope, a bribe seasonably offered 
to the antipope^ Benedict X.^ had procured his rein- 
statement. In shorty however the circumstance may 
have been overlooked by modem historians, he was, 
doubtless, one of the worst prelates — probably one of 
the ^rorat men — that ever sat on the ecclesiastical 
throne of Canterbury.* His deposition, therefore, was 
demanded by the very interests of religion. In his 
place Lanfranc, an Italian by birth, and the abbot of 
St. Stephen's, at Caen, was appointed. This, beyond 
an doubt, was the best choice that could have been 
made ; for Lanfranc was not only one of the most re- 
ligions, he was also one of the wisest men of his age. 
From a school which he had opened at Avranches, from 
the monastery of Bee, where he had been prior,, from 
that of St. Peter, which duke William had bestowed on 
him^ he bad diffused the rays of learning throughout 
the duchy. The good wrought by this one man is 
wonderful : he found the province barbarous, with not 
one able teacher to reclaim it : by his cares he had, at 
length, a hundred scholars, all taught by him, all ready 
to co-operate with him in the spread of civilisation. 
Lanfranc, whose humility was equal to his learning, 
and whose wisdom was equal to his piety, had earnestly 
declined the profi^red dignity. One plea was his ig- 
norance alike of the language and the manners of the 
btrbarous people. He foresaw the difficulties with 
which he should have to contend ; the universal de- 

* How oomei thi« man to bare been lo leniently treRted by all our his. 
torians? All leem to haire overlooked the oouncil of Wincbeiter, wbera 
he wa« oonvlclod of three heiivy oflbnrct, and foleninly depoecd : In quo 
eondlio, aayt Hoveden, Stigandiu Doroberniv archiepiacoput degradatus, 
trtbuidc aaaelej eclL quod qkbonpatuni Wintoniii cum archlepitcopatii 
Injusle powidebat : quod vivente Roberto arcbiepiaoopo (bit prciicceMor)^ 
Bon tohim arehiepttoopatom mimpeit, sed ctiam ijus pallto, quod Caiituarlai 
icnaniit, dum vi miA injuite ab AngUa pubut ett. In tnlMarum celebrationo 
aliquando usus est; et a Benedicto, quum pecunli* tedem apoctolicam In. 
VaMt, pantttm aoeciAt Nor were thcM hit onW oflbncea. Yet Stigaiid la 
BcaiiOd, while the memory of Dunttan, whom all oonteroporanr hittory lo- 
aa an excdlent prelate, to followed by Mvace pecMCutioo. 
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generacy of the English clergr^ who' were, in facty 
rapidly becoming laymen ; the lapacity of the Norman 
nobles^ who had already seizep. many domains of the 
church ; and the imperious temper of William, whom 
it would often be his duty to oppose. For these, and 
other reasons, we need not wonder that an old man — 
he was even now fast approaching his eightieth year — • 
should be reluctant to enter on so new and laborious a 
sphere of exertion. The authority, however, of the 
king, and the positive commands of the pope, induced 
him to accept the dignity. His first object was to re- 
form the canons ; to forbid clergymen from marrying^ 
from engaging in secular occupations, from joining in 
frivolous amusements. His next was canonically to 
depose those who, whether mentally or morally, had not 
the requisite qualifications. Assisted by the legates, he 
deposed one dignitary for hunting and hawking ; an- 
other for simony ; a third for immorality ; a few for 
ignorance : some, dreading the result, probably because 
they were implicated in the frequent insurrections of 
the times, fled into Scotland, and thereby left their sees 
or monasteries open for a new possessor. In all cases, 
the vacancies were supplied with learned and moral 
ecclesiastics from Normandy. '^ This measure," says a 
modem historian *, with great truth, " was an important 
addition to the civilisatipn of the island. No present 
can be greater to any country than that of a moral and 
lettered clergy ; and from no other class of men does 
social improvement, or deterioration, more certainly 
flow. Their natural influence is that of mind, virtue, 
and piety, wherever these mark their character ; and 
it is an influence ever loved and welcomed, when these 
invaluable qualities really exist to create it. The im- 
provements which gradually flowed from the Norman 
ecclesiastics spread through England a new spirit of 
knowledge and propriety." In reality, no change was 
ever so beneficial as that which transferred the sceptre 
from the Saxon to the Norman line, the ministry of 

* Mr. 
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^e altar from idle^ and ignorant^ and immoral natiyes, 
to a learned^ a pious^ and a zealous foreign clergy. But, 
if so much good were effected^ it was not unmixed. 
The king's chief motive in pushing the change with 
an unbecoming violence was, certainly, not the good of 
religion, — though, to do him justice, he seldom con- 
ferred a benefice on an improper person^ — but the less 
honourable policy to which we have adverted. And it 
is certain that he exercised too much influence over the 
legates: he persuaded them to enter with more pre- 
cipitation than justice into his views ; to displace some 
ecclesiastics who were doubtless pure from the contagion 
of the times. There is reason to believe that, when 
dignitaries of unblemished lives were thus removed, it 
was because they were found deficient in the attain- 
ments i^uired by their station ; but we may doubt 
whether, at such a period, the plea was a sufficient one. 
In one case both Lanfranc and the king were compelled 
to desist from their purpose. St. Wulstan, bishop of 
Worcester, like all his countrymen, certainly po6« 
aessed of little acquired learning, was yet the most vir. 
tnous prelate of his nation. 'Wben summoned before 
Lanfranc and a synod, held in Westminster Abbey, to 
deliver up his pastoral staff", he replied : — ''Of a 
surety do I know, my lord archbishop, that I am not 
worthy of this dignity, nor equal to its duties : this I 
imew when the clergy elected, when the prelates com- 
pelled, when my master summoned me to it. By the 
authority of the apostolic see he laid the burden upon 
my shoulders : wilh this staff he ordered me to receive 
the episcopal grade. You nofw require from me the. 
pastoral stafi^ which you did not deliver, and to take 
from me the office which you did not confer. Ac- 
quainted with my own insufficiency, and obedient to 
the decree of this holy synod, I resign that staff and 
this office — not unto you, but to him by whose au- 
thority I received them J" The venerable old man 
then drew near to the tomb of St. Edward, and ex- 
daimed, — " Master, thou knowest how unwillingly I 
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asBiuned this charge t^hen eoistrained by thee; fbr, 
though the choice of the brethren, the desire of the 
. Jteople, the consent of the prelates, and the favour of 
the nobles were with me, yet was it thy pleasure which 
more than all compelled me. Now have we a new 
king, a new primate, with new rights and statutes. Thee 
they accuse of error in having so commanded ; me of 
presumption in having obeyed. Formerly, indeed, thou 
wast liable to err, because thou wast mortal ; but now 
thou art with God, and cannot err ! Not, therefore^ to 
those who revoke what they have not bestowed, and 
who may deceive as well as be deceived, but to thee^ 
who didst bestow it, and who art now raised far above 
either error or ignorance, I surrender my crosier ! to 
thee alone do I resign the care of the flock which thou 
hast committed to my charge!" So saying, he laid 
his staff on the tomb of the confessor, and immediately 
took his place, as a simple monk, among his brethren. 
There needed not the legend that it was instantly so 
fast imbedded in the stone that it could not be moved : 
the appeal alone was sufficient to make the synod re. 
spect his character, and to decree that he should retain 
l^s bishopric. St. Wulstan appears to have been the 
only native prelate thus favoured : certainly, he was the 
only Englishman who, at William's death, held the 
episcopal dignity.* 

1070 In every respect the administration of the English 
to churdii by Lanfraiic was beneficial to the nation. He 

1089. forced the lawless Norman barons to release the church 
plunder which they held in their grasp. Thus, when 
Odo, the bastard brother of William, had annexed to 
his own ample possessions five and twenty manors be- 
longing to the church of Canterbury, the primate ap. 

« Eadmerus, HisCorIa KoirorUm, p. 4—14. Wilhelmui ttalmesburieni b^ 
De Pontificibus, lib. iv. Wilkins, Concilia, torn i. p. 328. Milo Crispinun, 
Vita B. Lanflranci fapud Mabillon, Acta SUSL Ord. S. Ben. torn, x.) Bollan- 
diatti. Acta S& torn. vi. Wilhelmus Malmeiburiensis, Vita a Wultiuii 
(apud Wharton, Anglia Sacra, torn, it ii. £44^, necnon apud MabiUon,- 
AcU S& Ben. torn. x.). Parlier De An\lquitate Ecclesiitt Britannictt, p. llu 
Tlrabo«chl, Storia deUa Letteratura I tal|ana, torn. iiL fiouthey, Book of the 
Church, voL L 



perfed to the kwty ftiid> after m public trial on Pennenden 
He&th, obtained thdr reatoratioii. The joy of tbe 
tenaiitry on tliia occasion provet beyond all dispute the 
easy liberality of the church as a landlord^ when cos* 
trmsted with the rapadty of the lay proprietors. On all 
occssioiis he was ready to interfere in behalf of the op- 
pressed natives ; and he frequently obtained from the 
justice of the crown a rerisal of obnoxious acts. II 
is honourable to William's memory that he paid so much 
satention to one who would neyer flatter him-^-nay^ who 
YToiiId reproye him widi the same freedom as any other 
msn. Thus, when a minstrel^ in the exercise of his art^ 
one day, in Lanfranc*8 presence, ventured to use some 
SMlulatory expressions concerning the monarch, the pri- 
mate called on the king not to allow sudi base servility ; 
and the poet received stripes instead of a reward. At 
Canterbury the archbishop built two houses of enter. 
tainment for the poor, the sick, and the stranger : he 
rebuilt the cathedral with Norman stone ; he founded 
many other cathedrals, and many monastries, and he 
repaired more. He transferred several episcopal sees 
from places which had now become of inferior impor- 
tance to others which had risen into consideration,'^ a 
polioy as enlightened as it was liberal, but seldom imi- 
tated. For the reformation of the monks he drew up a 
code of institutions chiefly based on the rule of the 
Italians, and the collections of the French Benedict *, 
and sdli more, perhaps, on the observance of Corbey. 
The monastic order, thus improved, became a blessing 
to the nation. Not only were charity exercised, agri- 
culture extended, religion and morality inculcated, the 
neighbourhood kept in peace, but, as schools were 
opened in every diocese, civilisation was rapidly and 
iridely diffused throughout the country. To this noble 
alged the native monks were wholly inadequate: it 
was the work of the Normans, and of other foreigners 
whom the Normans invited to aid them. Over the 
monasteries thus improved especial care was taken to 

•acBeiMdictofAiiUiiik B«e«tk«tchoflilmlnth««rttt«lii»ft. 
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pUoe letrned and lealous tupeHort^ who might impart 
the best impulse to the inferior functionaries. By 
William of Malmesbury many, whose names he men- 
tionSf are highly praised for their attainments^ their 
piety, and their seal. Not only did they give a new 
impulse to letters, they no less encouraged the progre^ 
of the elegant than of the useful arts — of architecture, 
sculpture, painting, and music, no less than of agrieuL. 
ture. The only use which the Anglo-Saxon ecclesiastics* 
from the reign of Alfred to the Conquest, made of 
riches, was to employ them in gratifying the brute plea, 
sures of our nature; while the Normans applied all 
their resources to the erection of great public edifices, 
10 the support of schools, to the acquisition of books, to 
the endowment of hospitals — to every thing that could 
increase the comforts no less than the magnificence of 
life. Every cathedral and every monastery had a public 
school; and, where funds could not immediately be 
found for the erection or endowment of one, bams were 
selected for the purpose, where the teachers gratuitously 
attended. Of this fact we have a striking illustration 
in the conduct of Joffired, abbot of Croyland (the sue. 
cesser of Ingulf) ; who despatched colonies of his monks 
to his different manors, to preach and instruct wherever 
they could. Thus, on the manor of Cotenham, near 
Cambridge, four monks (of course Normans) from that 
establishment hired a public granary at Cambridge, and 
there invited all who chose to attend their lessons, not 
merely in religion, but in general literature and the 
sciences. In one year they had a considerable number 
of students ; in two, neither the bam nor the largest 
church could contain those who flocked to them. To 
accommodate all, the four professors separated their 
labours, each taking his turn, at a difibrent hour of the 
day, to receive a diffbrent class of learners. In the 
morning, one brother instructed his class in the Latin 
language and literature ; at a later hour, another lee. 
tured on Aristotle, according to the interpretations of 
Porphyry and Averroes; a thiMi on rhetoric^ from 
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I^eero and Quintilian ; while a fourth^ on certain days, 
':xpounded the Scriptures from the comments of the fa-. 
liers. This pleasing anecdote is very characteristic of 
khe Normans : it shows at once their learnings their ar- 
lour^ and their disinterestedness. Well does William 
df Malmesbury describe them as a people, when he saya 
tliat '^ they are emulous of their equals : they strive to 
surpass their superiors. They are faithful to their mas- 
ters ; whom, however, they will abandon on the least 
offence. The most kind-hearted of men, they treat 
strangers with the same respect as themselyes. They 
marry with their inferiors. Since their arrival in Eng- 
land, they may be said to have raised religion from the 
dead." In every thing the native Saxons were opposite 
to this high-minded people ; but the example of the in- 
vaders at length roused them from the degradation of 
beasts, to something like the dignity of men. From the 
whole tenour of our ancient history, we cannot hesitate 
to avow that ^e greatest blessing which ever befel the 
country, was its entire subjugation by a foreign enemy. 
What else, indeed, could be expected where the monks 
were now as attached, as they had formerly been indif- 
ferent, to the noblest mental pursuits ? The conqueror 
uniformly patronised them ; and for his son Henry, he 
procured the best education of the age. This latter 
prince, who has been sumamed le Beau Clerc, or the Fine 
Scholar, well deserves that noble distinction. From the 
evidence of one who knew him intimately, we learn that 
neither wars nor state affairs could withdraw him from 
literary pursuits ; that in them he made much of his 
glory to consist ; that he not only patronised, but con- 
versed with men of letters, however humble in circum- 
stances; that his two queens — whether instigated by 
his example, or chosen because of their acquirements — 
were distinguished for the same taste. The new pre- 
lates and abbots were studious to emulate him : ihey 
multiplied MSS. by transcription to an amazing extent, 
which were not merely allowed to be consulted, but were 
lent, under certain necessary restrictions, to schools and 
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■tadentsw— The advanUget of die Coiujaest were imaoif 
dUte. To Lanfranc, above all, he aicribed the pruw 
of having revised both religion and learning; of 
having laid the foundation of their nniveml diffuiaii ; 
of having been the inBtnunent of nKNre good than was, 
perhaps, ever effected by any individual in oar history. 
Many of his successors hare exceeded him in leamiBg ; 
many have had greater talents, both natural and ae» 
quired ; bat none ever more sincerely or saccesafuDy 
endeavoured to promote the best interests of the people 
committed to his charge. He not only befrioided reli- 
gion and literature, but humanity. Through hia repre. 
sentations the Conqueror was induced to forego the 
traffic, to Ireland, in slaves ; and his priyate charities 
were boundless. It may, indeed, be said, that he sacri- 
ficed, in some measure, the independence of the ^nf^Uh, 
by strenuously supporting the pretensions of the papal 
see, in their most extended senie, as urged hy Gr^ory 
VII. ; but, if we allow for the difficulties in which he 
was placed^ we shall perceive that he had no other al- 
ternative. His own influence was insufficici^ to pro- 
tect religion against the perpetual encroachmaata of a 
powerful monarch : he saw that the Norman policy was 
to subject the church to the same dependence on the 
throne as the state itself. William I. had already for- 
bidden any pope to be recognised, or any letters from 
Rome to be received in his dominions, without his pre- 
vious consent ; without the same license he had for. 
bidden the decrees of national or provincial coundla to he 
carried into effect : nor even would he allow any tenant 
in capite of the crown to be prosecuted in the ecde- 
siastical courts until the nature of the offence had been 
communicated to him.* The lengths to which he car. 
rled the royal prerogatives appear to have proceeded 
from the indignation he felt at the absurd demand of 
Gregory, — that he should do homage to the holy see £»r 
the kingdom he hsA conquered. Such a message to oii» 

* For the lepanitlon of the eecletiastical and clvU cotirti. which, under 
the Saxonf, were unltedt aee Vo^ 111. p. 104, 
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ivbo ountemplAted the complete labferriency of the 
English prelates to his will, must have been irri- 
tating. He returned a firm answer^ that none of 
his predecessors had done such homage, and that he 
would not. Hence the jealousy which he evidently 
entertained of the Roman court, and the care with 
which he laboured to fortify the kingly power ; and as 
one extreme inevitably leads to anoUier, he did not 
scruple, in the manner we have related, to invade the 
just rights of the church. Farther he would, doubtless, 
have proceeded, but for the opposition of Lanfranc, who 
united great prudence with great firmness, and who for. 
tunately possessed great ascendancy over him. But that 
ascendancy would not always have suflSced, had he not 
called to its aid the authority of the pope. If the mon- 
arch sometimes defied the archbishop, who was his own 
vassal, he had no wish to provoke the wrath of a pontiff, 
who was more than a match for the powerful chief of 
the Germanic empire.* Yet, but for the contest which 
raged so fiercely between the two heads of Christendom, 
he could scarcely have avoided it ; nor can there be a 
doubt that, like Henry, he would have been compelled 
to submit But though the king was thus kept in 
stricter bounds than his disposition rendered agreeable, 
Lanfranc was weary of his post, which he felt to be un- 
enviable, and from which he vainly wished the pope to 
relieve him But he was too useful to be removed, — a 
removal wished by no party. After all, however, there 
was much good in the Conqueror's character : by the 
pope he is praised for not exposing to sale, like other 
kings, the vacant abbeys and bishoprics, and for consult- 
ing the chapters as to the proper choice of a successor. 
He was, in general, swayed by conscience ; and when 
betrayed, as he frequently was, into acts of violence, he 
could be persuaded to make atonement for them. Hence 
it was that Lanfranc, in a letter to the pope, observed 
that, whatever were that monarch's defects, the church 
ought to pray for his prolonged life. William Rufub, 

• See Vol L pw IS8. 
vol*. IV.' I* 
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whose character the prelate well knew^ and whom in 
penning that epistle he had evidently in view^ was in- 
deed^ as we shall soon perceive, a very difiei^nt man. 
8uch^ nowever, was Lanfranc's influence, that during his 
life he avoided a collision between the temporal and 
spiritual powers ; but in four years he followed the Con. 
queror to the tomb. Of his works, consisting of epistles, 
a monastic rule, a treatise against Berengarius, and other 
opuscula, we are not disposed to say much ; their eha. 
racter will not allow of extracts, nor would the subjecta 
interest any one in these times. His reading was ex- 
tensive; his judgment was sober; his acuteness re- 
markable; his style plain but elegant'; and he waa 
better versed in the scriptures and the fathers than any 
prelate of his age. But in subtlety or range of inteL. 
lect, or even in learning, he is not to be compared with 
some of his immediate successors. It is rather as a 
patron of letters than as a writer, that he is entitled to 
our gratitude, and that gratitude he must command so 
long as learning and religion are valued among us.* 

1089 The death of Lanfranc was a severe misfortune to 
to England. Rufus, no longer awed by the councils of 

1093. ^g^^ g|j|g ^^^ virtuous man, plunged into the most cri- 
minal excesses. So that his coffers were replenished to 
supply his prodigalities, little cared he by what means ; 
nor vtrbuld he have hesitated to sacrifice the whole nation 
to his sensual indulgences. His favourite minister was 
a Norman clergyman, Ralf, afterwards sumamed Flam- 
bard, or the devouring torch, a man of low birth, of 
dissolute morals, ambitious, witty, unprincipled, and 
wholly unscrupulous as to the means by which he at- 
tained his objects. During the earlier part of the Con- 
queror's reign, he appears to have filled the honourable 
office of a spy : subsequently he entered into the service 
of the bishop of London, where he had opportunities 

• Authoritie-t ;— Milo Crispinus, Vita B. Lanft>anci.~Opera B. LanArmncL 
— In^lphusCroylandensU, HUtoria. — Wilhelmus Mafmesburientis, De 
Reffibus Anglii^, necnon Oe Ponttficibus.— Eadmerus.— Tiraboschi, Sloria 
delJa Letteratuiii Italiana ; cum multU aliia in multii locis. 
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>F tuncbW tbe notice of Williim Rafm. Two luch 
tta could'not fail, from the congeniilit)' of llieir die 
Kiritioni, to become ititimale. Stidoned as chaplain in 
hat prince's hoasebold, on the death of Lanfianc ha 
m made treasurer and justiciary ; in oifaer words, 
irinie minister of the kingdom. In this poet hi« only 
itgect, because Ms only intereit, was to raise money for 
lii master. Aa the penal code consisted almost entirely 
if flues, his first care waa to douUe or treble thero ; to 
multiply crimes ; and even when the capital punishment 
wtt incurred, to accept a pecuniary compensaibn. Hit 
neit «u to order a new nurey of all the lands in Eng- 
Inil, lo ascertain what number of hydes had bees 
brought into cultivation since the original survey by his 
fiiher, and to make them liable to the land-tax, esti- 
mated at so much per hyde ; and as this las varied 
BwltDg to the actual stale of cultivation on each 
'H'^, ai agriculture had greatly improved, the impost 
"n iDDit was raised. From this twofold source the 
fojal revenues were greatly augmented, to the dJESatia- 
fiction of the whole realm. But even these were insuf- 
^ci«nt; and nothing remained but to plunder the 
thiiTch—B Biep which, as Unfranc wot no more, 
^ighl, it was hoped, be taken with safety. On the 
aewh of a biahop or abbot, the care of the temporalitiea 
Mring rile vacancy had always devolved on some other 
"Wop, or the mecropoliUn, until the Conqueror nomi 
"iW wme clergyman to the temporary charge, who 
shwild teniler a strict account of hia admiiiiatrai " 

"■= next dipiury. It waa obvious that if ihesL 

a'^w"""^ each vacation, could be admiiiislered for 
t!^J?^* of the crown, and if these vacancies could 
. (iJoiiped. most of the vast pfoperly of 

^ soon fiiiil itsway into the royal exche- 

ibard boldly advised the king lo ceiie 
- evtrj vacancy; nor was he wanting 
nd tliL' measure. He observed that 
bi,lni])rica or abbacies, were, aa 
loraliiii-'s, no less fiefs of tlie crown 
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than those which were granted 
on the death of a temporal vasaa] 
the original donor, and waa not ^regranted to W die heir 
without a heavy fine, under the name of a reliel\*, why 
should not the aame policy be enforced in regard vo the 
church feudatories } Accordingly, every vacant prelacy 
was instantly placed under the administration of officers 
appointed by the crown ; and the revenues flowed into 
the exchequer without interruption. A small allowance 
only was left to the monks or the chapter — so smalJ, 
that it was generally insufficient for their support. To 
make the most of these was the minister's object. 
The lands, with the various prestations, rights, and re- 
venues under the feudal system, were often let by public 
auction to the highest bidder. The new tenant could 
not know how short the period which might be allowed 
him to profit by his bargain ; and it was manifestly his 
interest to make his returns as considerable and as 
sudden as possible. Hence the extortions practised on 
the sub-tenants, the real occupiers of the ground, who 
were often reduced to a frightful state of destitution : 
hence the dilapidations of the monasteries, churches, 
and habitations, both of the ecclesiastics and of their 
vassals. The whole often exhibited a scene of wretch- 
edness appalling to the eye; the clergy themselves 
often being compelled to subsist on the most precarious 
of all sources — the charity of strangers. The advan. 
tages accruing from this accursed policy were found to 
be so considerable, that they were not easily surrendered. 
The bishoprics and abbeys were .thus kept vacant for 
years ; and when at last a successor was reluctantly no- 
minated, he was compelled to pay into the exchequer a 
sum proportionate to the value of the dignity. That 
the minister who had invented these tyrannical claims 
should be detested by the whole nation, was to be ex- 
pected. Projects were formed for his destruction ; and 
to one he was near falling a victim. Walking one 
morning on the banks of the Thames^ a waterman, 

• See Vol 111. p. 108. . 
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icti<o had l)een formerly in his service^ approached in 
ffild \t, and told him that the hishop of London, heing at 
OS e point of death, much desired to see him. Flambard 
f.nsuspiciously stepped into the boat, was rowed down 
the river^ and forced on board a ship, which imme- 
diately proceeded to sea. A storm arose ; some of those 
who had engaged to murder him, became afraid ; his 
promises induced a part of them to put him on shore : 
so that in three days he reappeared at court, to the 
terror of his enemies. To console him, the king gave 
him the hishopric of Durham, but not without, what we 
may call, the ecclesiastical relief. — a present of 1000/. 
IVhen this worthless prelate was appointed, the see of 
Durham had for some time been vacant ; it would have 
continued so for many years longer but for his favour 
with the king. Many other benefices William refused 
to fill up. Among them was Canterbury, which had 
been vacant four years ; and which he declared should 
have no archbishop but himself while he lived. There 
can he no doubt that his threat would have been veri- 
fied ; that half the cathedrals and monasteries in the 
kingdom would have been without prelates, — for at 
this time there was a schism in the popedom, — had 
not' the monarch been assailed by a serious fit of ill- 
ness. In his alarm he released many prisoners ; re- 
stored to several churches and monasteries the manors 
which he had usurped from them ; forgave all offences 
against the crown ; and promised amendment of life^ 
should God restore him to health. At this season 
^the bishops who surrounded his sick-bed, had little 
^ difiiculty in persuading him to nominate a successor to 
Lanfranc, and his choice fell on Anselm, abbot of Bee 
n Normandy, who happened to be present, and whom 
> ;fLanfranc himself had expressly recommended for his 
ovuccessor. The intimation was a sorrowful one to the 
ibbot, who well knew the character of the king, and 
who had no wish to pass his declining years in perpe- 
tual disputes with so fierce and unprincipled a tyrant. 
He refused the dignity ; but in vain. He was dragged 

I. 3 
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l^yxdt bed of Rufus; a croiier was forced into Iiit 
hands; and Te Deum was chanted in thanksgiving 
for the event. The new archbishop protested that his 
election was illegsl ; that he was not the sulject of 
Rufus^ but of Robert duke of Normandy. Both Ro- 
bert^ however, and the archbishop of Ronen^ ordered 
him to remain in the dignity; and liis friends^ at lengthy 
persuaded him that the interests of religion required his 
compliance.* 

loss St, Ansehn was by birth an Italian, and bom in the 
^ year 1033. Having lost his mother, to whom he was 

1093. lenderly attached, and being treated with severity by a 
harsh father, he precipitately left his home, and passed 
into France. There the fame of Lanfranc, prior of 
Bee, drew him into Normandy. The ardour with 
which he applied to study soon gained him the favour 
of his master ; nor did he long hesitate to assume the 
cowl in that monastery. In a few years, Lanfranc being 
placed over the new foundation of Caen, the priorahip 
of Bee was given to Anselm. His elevation at so early 
an age as twenty-seven, gave great offence to the old» 
monks ; who, though ^ey were compelled to bend be- 
fore the authority of their abbot Herluin, were not slow 
to form a faction against him. His manners, however, 
were so mild, that he disarmed the most bitter of his 
opponents, and in reality turned dislike into afifecUon. 
He had no wish for the dignity, which, as he truly said, 
distracted his mind from study, and his heart from 
constant communion with God ; and he applied to the 
archbishop of Rouen for a release from the unwdcome 
burden. But the prelate, who knew that the men 
most anxious to escape dignities are the fittest to fiO 
them, refused his request, and read him a lecture on the 
duties which he owed to others — duties far more 

* Eadroerut. HiitorU Mororum.pi 15—19., neonon Vlte & Anielmi (apod 
BolUndiitas, Acta Sanctorum, Die AprilU xxl). Johannes Carnotensis, 
Vita ejuidem (apud Wharton, Anglia Sacra, torn. U.)< Wilhelmus Malmeft* 
buriensis. De OectU Pontiflciim, p. 918., necnon De Regibiu. p. fl9. Or. 
dericu* Vitalis, Hiatoria, p, 678— <^SL Ingulphiu Croylandentii, com Coo- 
tlnuatioiie tetti Blcieusut,p. 16—111. 
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• gre eable to Heaven than even that of adf-improTe- 
ment. Without xeoeiving the absordj however hann. 
leas lefcends which Eadmer collected respecting hia 
ooiiTentional life^ we may believe that it waa in every 
r e ap ect exempUu^. He ia particularly praised for the 
chajitj with which he sought the indbmary ; for the 
tender care with which he prescribed for the bodily^ no 
less than the spiritual ailments of his brethren. Thus 
passed his life, nsefiil to himself as well as to others ; 
for whatever might be his anxiety to benefit mankind, he 
nerer lost sight of lus studies. All the hours which he 
could abstract from lus higher duties, he passed in con- 
templation, or in the composition of books. On the 
death of the abbot Herluin, die community vast their eyes 
on him as the successor. That he was loth to accept 
the office, we may readily believe ; since it would in* 
evitably cast a groUer load on lus shoulders than the 
one he had so reluctantly borne. On his knees he is 
said to have besought them to desist from their pur. 
pose ; to dect some other monk in his stead ; but they 
vrere too weQ acquainted with lus virtues to hear him, 
and in fbe sequel he was compelled to sacrifice his own 
will to theirs. A better abbot could not have been 
found. The taste for learning which Lanfiranc had 
been ao diligent to create, he considerably fortified, thua 
spreading the renown of lus monastery throughout £u. 
rope. His Uberslity to the poor, who were daily fed in 
the hoqiitium, was so great — not unfrequently he per- 
soaded his monks to send from their own table the 
nntoached viands — that there was reason to apprehend 
a famine. But he exhorted all to confidence in God ; 
and his biographers tell us that immediately after such 
assurances, either a vessel would arrive from England 
vrith provisions, or some rich noUe would visit the mo- 
nastery, and leave a memorial of his benevolence. That 
the fame of such a man should be widdy diffused, need 
not surprise us. His old friend Lanfranc, whom he vi- 
sited at Canterbury, regarded him as the only man fitted 
to succeeii him in 50 arduous a trust ; and it was doubt- 
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less owing to his recommendation that Rufus^ in his 
momentary repentance^ rememhered that he was nomi-^ 
nated to that high dignity. " You know not what 70U 
are doings" said he to the prelates who forced him to 
accept it; ^' you are joining to the same plough a feeble 
old sheep with a wild huH." * 
109S The vexations which Anselm had foreseen soon 
^ arrived. No sooner did the king feel that he should 
* recover than he revoked the pardons he had granted^ 
reclaimed the dehts which he had forgiven^ detained his 
prisoners^ and reverted to his former tyrannical acts. 
Of his detestahle immorality the strongest language is 
used by contemporary writers : it outraged all decency ; 
and his example being imitated by his youthful cour- 
tiers^ made his court the abode of the most disgusting 
debauchery. t Before Anselm would do homage to such 
a monster^ or receive the episcopal consecration^ he 
allowed some months to elapse. But other circum- 
stances also tended to this del^. It was his first duty 
to procure the restoration of the manors which had been 
severed from the church ; but to his applications^ an 
evasive answer or a positive, refusal was returned — 
evasions as regarded diose of Canterbury^ but explicit 
enough as regarded those of other churches or monas- 
teries. When he entreated the king to nominate suit, 
able persons to the vacant abbeys, Rufus demanded^ 
'^ "What concern is this of yours ? Are not the abbeys 
mine ? Do what you please with your own farms^ and 
allow me to do what I please with my abbeys ! " No 
words could more clearly evince the monarch's deter- 
mination to render the altar the obsequious handmaid of 
the throne. In fact, the very day Anselm entered Can- 
terbury, proceedings were instituted against him in the 
king*s name by the notorious Flambard for some im- 

* Eadmerus, Vita S. Anselmi, lib. L cap. 1—6. (apud BoUandistas, Acta 
Sanctorum, Die Aprilis xxi. p. 85A— 878.). Johannes Carnotensis, Vita 
ejusdem (apud Wharton, Anglia Sacra, torn. ii. p. 155 — ^163.}. 

■f Luxuric flcelus tacendum exercebat, non occulto, sed ex impudentia 
coram sole. — Huntingdon^ p. Slf>. NefandiMimum Sodomie scelus novittr 
in hac terra divulgatum, jam plurimum pullulavit, multosque suA immuni- 
tate fotderit^Eadmer, p, S4. This novtter is worthy of consideration. 

\ 
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puted breach of the royal prerogative: his tenants 
were constrained to pay their rents into the exchequer ; 
and the persons to whom William had sold the manors 
were encouraged to retain them. Yet^ though hy these 
and other vexatious proceedings the primate was re- 
duced to such poverty that he could not support a 
household^ and diat for the very necessaries of life he 
was indebted to the abbot of St. Albans^ he was com- 
manded^ in accordance with the system of Flambard^ to 
raise a sum for the king^ proportionate to the value of 
his benefice. With much difficulty he collected 500/., 
which was rejected as insufficient Ansdm is to be 
severely blamed for this criminal condescension to the 
tyrant's rapacity : by complying, however reluctantly, 
with the newly raised demand, he was leaving a fatal 
example to other prelates ; he was authorising the most 
ruinous simony, and subjecting the ecclesiastical tenants, 
on whom the burden of the contribution must ulti- 
mately fall throughout the realm, to the oppressive 
exactions of all new dignitaries. It may, indeed, be 
urged in his excuse, that as the schism of the popedom 
was pending, he had no superior whom he could invoke 
to his aid ; but this is a poor justification. The truth 
is, he was for a moment constrained by what he doubt- 
less at the time regarded as mere prudence : but his 
better reason appears soon to have returned; for 
scarcely had he left the royal presence, where his money 
had been so contemptuously rejected, when he distri- 
buted the whole of it to the poor. Another cause of 
his disgrace was the freedom with which he reproved 
the flagitious conduct of the king: had he, like the 
more prudent of his brethren, looked indifferently on it, 
he would doubtless have been a favourite : for the rela. 
tion of Eadmer distinctly implies that from the mo- 
ment he assumed the duty of monition, he was beheld 
with dislike. William, however, could not dispense 
with money, and it was whispered to the archbishop, 
that if he would offer 1000/. instead of 500/., he would 
regain the smiles of royalty. This time he was not 
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wanting to himself or to his dignity : he declared that 
he had no money, and that his vassals were too much 
impoverished hy the exactions of. the royal officers to 
be able to furnish hin» with any.* When this answer 
was reported to the king^ his rage knew no bounds. 
" I hated him yesterday ; to-day I hate him more ; 
and the feeling shall increase so long as I live." In 
this state of contention, Anselm asked permission to 
leave the realm, and hasten to Rome to receive the 
pallium from the hands of pope Urban II. Here was 
another offence : England had not yet decided which of 
the competitors should be recognised as the legitin^ate 
successor of Gregory VII. ; and Anselm, whatever his 
own opinion might be, had clearly no right to recognise 
either without the consent of his brethren the English 
prelates. But if he were thus censurable, what shall 
we say of the king, who affected to regard this recog- 
nition as the peculiar privilege of English monarchs ? 
To deprive him of this privilege was, he asserted, to de- 
prive him of his crown. In a parliament held at Rock- 
ingham, the bishops of England took part with the 
king, evidently because they condemned the premature 
recognition of Urban by the archbishop ; and they 
showed a bitterness of feeling against their lawful head^ 
which proves the ascendancy already gained by the 
crown over the church. Such ascendancy was inevita* 
ble : where there is any thing to be expected from a 
court, ecclesiastics know the way to royid favour quite 
as well as their lay brethren. It was evidently intended^ 
either that he should resign his pastoral staff, or abjure 
the authority of Urban ; and when he refused to do 
either, he was assailed with clamour little becoming the 
prelatical character. Seeing their dissension, the king 
ordered them to depose him. They replied, that to do 
so was beyond their power; but they consented to 

* ** Anselm wai unwise enough to reAise.**— .TVcnser. L 151. Thii ex- 
pression will show the spirit in which the dispute is related by this his- 
torian. Mo«t of the blnme is thrown on the archbishop. We too, sererelT 
condemn Anselm, but for reasons somewhat dlffbrent Arom those whicn 
call forth the animadveniona of Mr. Turner. 
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algure liis anthority. Some abjured it unconditionally, 
and tliese the king called his friends ; others, because of 
his premature recognition of Urban, and these lost the 
royal favour, which they could not regain without a 
present. Of all the English bishops, one only, he 
of Rochester, refused' to comply in the one way or 
the other with the king's will. This fact is full of 
melancholy instruction ; the reader may draw his own 
inference from it, especially when contrasted with 
another equally remarkable — that the lay barons would 
not imitate the subserriency of the prelates.* Though 
in the sequel William acknowledged Urban, his hos. 
tility to the archbishop remained undiminished. It was 
impossible for the two to live on amicable terms. The 
former not only kept^the benefices vacant, and retained 
possession of the manors usurped from the church, but 
on every occasion he appeared to take peculiar pleasure 
in thwarting the purposes of Anselm. In the affliction 
of his heart, the latter requested permission to visit 
Rome. The request was refused. It was repeated; 
and he was at length told that he might go, but if he 
did his revenues would certainly be sequestrated. The 
threat did not make him desist from the resolution he 
had taken ; even when deprived of the money neces- 
sary for the expenses of his journey, he persevered, 
declaring that with a pilgrim's staff he would, if neces- 
sary, travel to the eternal city rather than remain where 
he was. He felt that he could no longer be useful ; 
and he anxiously wished to be released by the papal au- 
thority from the responsibility of .his situation. In a 
letter to Urban, he well explains the reasons of this 
step: — 

^ The king would not restore to my church the lands be- 
longing to it which after Lanfranc*s death he had giyen away ; 
he even continued, notwithstanding my resistance, to give more 
away : he required from me grievous services, which none of 
my predecessors had been required to discharge; and by 

' • That churchmen can be aa subservient now as formerly, see pnx^ 
enough in the Rev. George Townsend^ *' Accusations of History against 
the Church of Rome,** p. 81, &c. 
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customs of his own creation he annulled the law of God, with 
the canonical and apostolical decisions. In such conduct I 
could not acquiesce without the loss of my soul. To plead 
against him in his own court was vain ; for no one dared to 
advise or to assist me. This is my object in coming to you, — 
to beg that you will release me from the bondage of the 
episcopal dignity, and allow me again to serve God in the 
tranquillity of my cell ; and that you will provide for the 
English church, so as may seem fit to your wisdom and the 
authority of your station.*' 

At Dover, Anselm was insulted by the royal oiEcers ; 
but for this mortification he was amply repaid by the 
attentions he received in France and Italy. The Roman 
court was sufficiently inclined to excommunicate the 
king ; but this decree was arrested by the archbishop^ 
who probably thought that it would only tend to the 
greater persecution of the English church.* 

1100 ^^ ^c accession of Henry I. the primate was re- 
to called. The acts of usurpers are always popular ; and 

1135. Henry was as anxious to ingratiate himself with the 
church as with the people. He granted many favour- 
ahle charters, and engaged that prelacies should no longer 
be kept vacant, or money received for future benefices ; 
but the moment he found that his throne was secure^ 
he was little disposed to remember his promises. Dur- 
ing his absence Anselm had assisted at two councils 
where the everlasting subject of the investitures had 
been discussed ; and he returned with a renewed deter, 
mination to support the ancient rights of the church. 
The privilege assumed hy sovereigns and feudal supe- 
riors of nominating to vacant ecclesiastical dignities he 
justly considered as fatal to the interests of religion^ 
as an odious innovation on the economy of tlie earliest 
and hest ages of the church. But his zeal went too 
far. Indignant at the conduct of the late king, and 
eager to follow the new maxims of the Roman court, he 

# 

• Eadmerus, Vita S. Anselml— Johannes Carnotensis, Vita ^usdem — 

Wilhelraus Malmesburiensis, De Regibus, necnon De Pontificibus. — Bollan. 

dists, Acta Sanctorum.— Ordericus Vitalis, as before cited. To these must 

* be added, St. Anselm's Epistles, contained in the chief editions of his 

works, and Tiraboschi, Storia della Letteratura Italiana, torn, iil 



^en Kwent to the prerogfttire of inveititiire by 
4rrereig;ii% — a prerogatiTe whicb^ in it* exerdte, would 
lo no liann, provided the dignitirj were not nominated 
>r Teoommended by tbe crown^ bat elected by the tin- 
bianaed aoi&ages of the clergy and people. But sacb 
Eoffira^es were, in fact, nerer unbiaued : from the first, 
if tbe biibop or abbot were diiagreeaUe to the king, the 
chapter waa ordered to proceed to a new election. This 
ri^it of Teto naturally led to recommendation, or to a 
direct nomination ; and this in its turn to the sale of 
▼aemnt benefices, where the highest bidder, no matter 
what his disqualifications, was sure to triumph. On 
his first interview with Henry, Anselm declared his re- 
aolntion to restore the ancient rights of the church. 
T*he monarch, though resolved to retain the most ob- 
noxious danses introduced by his brother, temporised ; 
his brother, Robert of Normandy, was in arms ; and he 
had DO wish to have the pope and the clergy against 
hinu To gain time, a negotiation was opened with the 
Roman court, and, to hasten a satisfactory conclusion, 
the archbishop himself, at the king's request, old and 
infirm as he was, undertook a journey to the eternal 
city ; but on his return, when Robert was in safe cos. 
tody, he received an order to remain in exile until he 
ahoiiJd sanction the pretensions of the crown. At Lyons 
he remained three years ; during his absence, his fiock, 
the whde church of England, was a prey to royal rapa- 
city ; but when the advisers of Henry were exconunu- 
nicated, and he was informed that in a few weeks the 
same doom would be pronounced against himself, he 
consented to a reconciliation with the primate. . Both 
met at the monastery of Bee, and both, in the hope of 
peace, promised to surrender a part of their pretensions. 
Henry engaged not to keep dignities vacant, nor to 
invest with ring and crosier. Anselm agreed that, be- 
fore the temporalities were received, such churchman 
dect should take the oaths of fealty and homage. But 
file real evil, the nomination by the crown to vacant 
dignities, remained untouched. The revenues during 
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each Tacancy, the king, whatever his promises, was 
xeaolved to appropriate to his own use; and he was 
equally resolved to prolong each vacancy, unless an ade- 
quate sum were offered for the prelacy. The only 
advantage, — if advantage it may he called, — which 
was gained, was that of time ; evidently the great strag- 
gle must one day come: and it could not fail to be 
ultimately in favour of the crown. Of this monarch's 
duplicity in his engagement with Anselm we have proof 
enough from his suhsequent conduct. The sees of 
Norwich and Ely he kept vacant three years ; those of 
Canterhury, Durham, and Hereford, five. For the see 
of Winchester, which he conferred on his chancellor, he 
exacted 800 marks ; for that of Lichfield, 800 ; and 
his demands were so high for the monastery of Tewkes- 
bury, that the ahhot whom he had nominated was 
unahle to raise the money, and was, consequently; com- 
pelled to resign the dignity. For this species of rapa- 
city he had precedents enough, both in the reign of his 
late brother, and in the system of most Christian princes 
on the Continent ; hut in one mode of extracting money 
from ecclesiastics, Henry Beauclerk may lay claim to 
originality. The celibacy of the clergy, owing to the 
disorders which attended the invasions of the Danes^ 
and that of the Normans, could not wholly be enforced 
by Lanfranc ; clerical marriages, in fact, were so com- 
mon, that to depose all who had contracted them^ 
would have deprived the altar of a "great majority of its 
ministers ; and to force them to put away their wives 
was found to be impracticable. In 1075, the synod 
of Winchester allowed those of inferior grade, who 
were located in the rural districts, to retain their wives ; 
while, from the higher ranks, and stiU more na- 
turally from the conventual order, this indulgence was 
withheld; and it was at the same time enacted, that 
every future candidate for the office of deacon or priest 
should take the vow of continency. In twenty-six 
years, another synod convened at Westminster by Anselm 
extended the same obligation to sub-deacons. The 
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ka^ hoped that mmny would be found, who, linoe the 
Beetiiig of the former synod, had yiokted the prohifai- 
tioa ; and, with the view of profidng by the delinqaeney, 
he appoiiifeed a commisdon to enquire into the caiea, 
and in erery one to enforce a heavy fine. The ram 
thna laiaed, however, was too inconsiderable to latitfy 
biniy — a proof that the regnlation had been very gene- 
rally obaerYed — but as he was resolved to have money 
in some way, he levied a fine on the whole body of tlw 
prorfrisl dcTgy, without the slightest regard to their 
guilt or innocence. This arbitrary impost is said to 
iMnre been collected with exceeding harshness ; many 
dergymen could not, in their conscience, sanction so 
monstr o us an innovation, while many others were too 
poor to pay it. Both were imprisoned, or tortured, 
or ezikd. Some years afterwards the bishops le- 
qoested him to interpose lus royal authority for the 
en lbi eement of clerical celibacy ; he pronused his sup- 
port, and characteristicany enough proclaimed, that any 
derk who could afibrd to purchase a licence might have 
tiie indulgence of a wife. In these transactions there 
is oomething exceedingly ludicrous : few will be inclined 
to pity the bishops for being thus duped in their at- 
tempts to enforce an impolitic r^;u]ation.* 

Before many of these events happened, which, for 1 109. 
die sake of connection, we have continued to the dose 
of Henry's reign, Anselm was no more ; he died in 
1109> twenty.six years before that monardi. He wss ^ 
evidently unable to contend with a prince of equal cun- 
ning and violence. But his most effectual opponents 
were his own suffragan bishops, who, as men dependent 
on the crown always did and always will, invariably 
took part with the king. Had not William Rufus and 
Henry I. found the bishops characteristically supple, it 
is absurd to suppose that dther monarch would have 

* Autboritiec ;— Eadmenu, Vita & Anwlini, necnon Historia Noronim. 
— ^Wilhchntu Malmesbuficnwi, De Rffgibiv, necnon De Pontiflcibas. — 
Jchanaet Carnotensis, Vita & AnseltnL — Cbrooicon Saxonirum- — BoUan. 
disu^ Acta Sanctorum. — Wbaiton, Anglia Sacra, and lome others, in 
too DianenNU to admit of atact reference. 
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been able to make such inroads on the discipline of the 
churchy on the purity of religion, and eventually on 
public morals. If he was willing to sell^ his ecclesi- 
astics were equally willing to buy^ every vacant dignity ; 
and even in his efforts to retain the revenues s^ long as 
suited his own views, he was strenuously supported by 
the English bishops, and was thus enabled to triumph 
over the opposition of Anselm and the popes. These 
two reigns, as we before intimated, are in this respect 
full of instruction. £ver since sovereigns were allowed 
to have any voice in the election of ecclesiastical dig- 
nitaries, especially ever since the feudal system was in- 
troduced, when bishops became temporal barons, such 
bishops have in all countries — we do not speak lightly 
— been traitors to religion. In a degree far beyond 
temporal feudatories have they proved themselves the 
instruments of the royal will, — ready for any work, 
however base, however iigurious to the interests of their 
country, of the church, of faith, and morals. Their 
superior suppleness is sufficiently explicable from their 
superior dependence on the favour of princes; they 
could not win lordships or honours by the sword ; but 
they might obtain them by flattery, — by a guilty con- 
descension with kingly vices : a smooth tongue and a 
smiling brow are better than the sharpest weapon. If 
legislators were not generally as ignorant of history as 
they are of human nature^ and if their honesty were not 
on a par with their knowledge, they would long since 
have found a place in the penal code for courtier bishops ; 
they would have shut the palace of the king and the 
antechamber of the ministry to every ecclesiastic. The 
more we read history the more we perceive^ that if 
science be progressive, wisdom is not ; that men do not 
profit by the lessons of experience^ — doubtless because 
these lessons are not sufficiently consulted. Until ec- 
clesiastics are wholly removed from the sphere of royal 
influence, in no country will religion or morality flourish ; 
in none will the clmrch fulfil the purposes of its insti- 
tution. Bu , while thus reprobating the conduct of 
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kings and bishops^ let us not blaihe the dignities but 
tlie men; nor forget that human nature alone is in 
xault. Our virtue is the creature of circumstances; 
and if these circumstances are unfavourable to its growth, 
i^sdom requires their correction. When bishops are 
no longer nominated^ or, what is equally bad, translated 
from one see to another, by the crown ; when they have 
nothing to hope or fear from it, they will seldom be 
seen in the palaces of kings. But where is this reform- 
ation to originate ? The experience of all Christian 
history proves, that it must not be expected from the 
church itself.* Not Lanfranc, with all his firmness, 
not Anselm, with all his talents, not Gregory VII., with 
all his genius, or all his authority, has been able to efiect 
it. And it need not be expected from kings, or the mi- 
nisters of kings, who, while strength is left them, will 
cling to any corruption which perpetuates their influence. 
In popular governments it must come from the people 
themselves, through their representatives. The only 
danger — and it is a fearful one — which the sober 
patriot, unbiassed by party or passion, has to appre- 
hend, is lest this power, unable to distinguish the ad- 
vantages from the abuses of a thing, should be more 
intent on destroying than correcting. It is this appre- 
hension which, doubtless, causes many men to resist all 
change : they bear the evil on account of the attendant 
good ; nor will they risk the. one to procure the removal 
of the other. But, if this be policy, it is not wisdom ; 
for he who defends the evil unconsciously endangers the 
good : and it is not virtue ; for he who supports, how- 
ever unwillingly, the existence of what is vicious, 
necessarily incurs the same guilt as if he profited 
hy it.t 



• Of this fact abundant evidence may be found in some living divines 
of the Church of England, who exhibit towards courts a subserviency 
which is traitorous to religion. See Townsend's *' Accusations of History 
against the Church of Rome," where he censures the church for resisting, 
in anvsensey the will of a king. . . 

f We hope the preceding observations will not be roisunderstood. 
Though compelled to censure kings and bibhcps, we are friends to both as 

VOL. IV. M 
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We have already alluded to the zeal with which 
St. Anselm encouraged the literature — essentially ec- 
clesiastic — of his age : schools he founded^ or endowed^ 
with as much eagerness as his illustrious predecessor ; 
and he never conferred benefices on men who were not 
as worthy of the choice by their talents as by their 
virtues. Of the silccess with which he himsdf cul- 
tivated the learning of the period^ his works exhibit 
sufficient proof. Two thirds of them are comments on 
various books of scripture ; the third volume consists^ 
besides some homilies and epistles^ of dissertations on 
the more recondite doctrines of Christianity, on 
the peculiar tenets of his church, and some abstruse 
subjects of scholastic philosophy. Of that philoso- 
phy in England he is the father. Thus he enquires 
— De Incamatione Verbi; cur Deus homo; De Ve- 
ritate; De Libero Arbitrio; De Conceptu Vii^nali 
et Peccato Originali; De Processione Spiritus Sancti ; 
De Concordia Prsescientis et Prsdestinationis, nee- 
non Gratis Dei cum libero Arbitrio ; and other sub- 
jects, which now began to be agitated in the continental 
schools, but which no Saxon ecclesiastic would ever 
have dreamed of approaching. If we turn to the last 
of these, the concord of prescience and predestination, 
we shall perceive that he clearly distinguishes the two. 
The substance of his reasoning is, that though what 
God foresees must necessarily happen, the action itself 
is not necessarily influenced by the foreknowledge. 
Some future events are bound in the chain of destiny ; 
others, as depending on times and circumstances, are 
contingent ; thie former are decreed by infinite power ; 
the latter are foreseen by infinite wisdom. But what 
has simple foreknowledge in common with necessity ? 
A thing may happen, or it may not happen ; it must do 
one or the other ; in either case God must from his in- 



instUutions. That bishops can be as pious as active fn every good work as 
other men, is clear tram the example of the protestant prelates of the 
United States, and of the Roman catholic prelates of Great Britain. 
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ioite perfection foresee it Necessity, in fact. Is an 
Lccident, which has nothing whatever to do with simple 
>Tescience. Though God foresees that an agent will 
>eTfonn a certain action, he does not impose the necea- 
dty of that action. Free-will excludes all necessity ; 
uid prescience merely foresees the direction which Uie 
free agency will take. If what God foresees must hap-* 
pen, there is indeed a necessity ; hut that necessity is 
Dot antecedent, it is subsequent to the action. Thus 
the sinner will not commit a crime, because God haa 
foreseen it ; but God has foreseen it, because the free 
agent will commit it If the prescience of God involved 
necessity, would God himself be free in what he does 
every day ? Since he must foresee his own work, must 
he not work by necessity ? — But St. Anselm enters more 
deeply into the subject, and shows that, strictly speak- 
ing, ihexe can be no such thing as foreknowledge in the 
divine nund ; that all things, however hidden from us 
in the distant future, must inevitably be present with 
God ; that as He is circumscribed by no space, so is 
He bound by no time ; that with Him there is no suc- 
cession of existence or of ideas ; that every thing, past, 
present, or future, as far as regards us creatures of a 
day, must, with Him, be eternally present. To sup- 
pose that in God there could be a succession of ideas ; 
that in the order of his understanding, events followed, 
dependent on each other like the links of a chain, would 
be to destroy that infinite wisdom which sees causes 
and consequences at the same moment : with him all 
things must be coexistent ; nothing can, by possibility, 
be posterior or anterior. The same reasoning will hold 
good of his actions no less than of his understanding. 
With him there can be no succession of actions : what 
he did yesterday he does to-day and for ever ; in fact^ 
with him every thing is one eternal action, without be« 
ginning as wiUiout end, without causes as without con- 
sequences. Motion and action, cause and consequence, 
beginning and end, are but relative terms, adapted to 

M 2 
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our compreheniioD; but totally inconsistent with the 
Divine Nature. — Having established the distinction be. 
tween prescience and necessity; having proved that the 
former is consistent with our free agency^ St. Ansehn 
next enquires, whether the predestination of the elect, 
as contained in St. Paul's Epistle t& the Romans^ con- 
travenes that free agency. He proves, that predestina- 
tion is, in reality, nothing more than prescience^ by 
which God foresees that some free agents will fulfil, 
that others will not fulfil, the commands which he has 
given to man, and to the perform^ce or non*perform- 
ance of which he has annexed everlasting life and death. 
The third question, the concord of grace with free will, 
is no less interesting. The writer proves from Holy 
Scripture the necessity of grace for every good work, 
and the simultaneous freedom of the wiU. He observes 
the difibrent modes of speaking on this subject in the 
inspired writings, which sometimes represent grace to 
be so efficacious, as if it alone were the cause of every 
good action, to the entire exclusion of free will, while 
at other times, they ascribe all to free will, as if grace 
had no operation. He contends that this distinction 
relates to children and to adults; that in the former, 
grace alone works to salvation ; but that in the latter, free 
will must co-operate with grade. In one sense, indeed, 
the adult may be said to owe every thing to grace : as 
a creature he derives every thing from his Creator, even 
the power to fulfil that Creator's commands : his facul- 
ties are not his own work; but are derived from the 
favour of God. Without righteousness no man can be 
saved ; whence is this righteousness derived ? Not 
from himself, or he could obtain it by the mere exercise 
of his will ; nor from any other creature ; for what he 
has not another cannot have; but from the grace of 
God. But if grace be bestowed, it does not act. through 
necessity, but through the concord of the will. It is 
the will which receives the grace, and which makes us 
workers together with God. On this co-operation of 
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human and the divine powers^ on this union of 
^race and free will^ depends the salvation of man. Hence 
-tHie propriety of that apostolic command^ Work out your 
^^nlvation. This condensed view of St. Ansehn's opinions 
€3n a subject so abstruse^ will convey a fair idea of his 
general manner. He is always subtle^ sometimes mys^ 
tical and obscure; and his cold abstractions exhibit 
little of that devotional fire which bums in the works of 
loaost other saints. His was the religion of the intdlect 
Tather than of the hearty a principle rather than a feel- 
ing. Of extensive learning, but still more distinguished 
for his dialectic powers; comprehensive in his views^ 
yet still more conspicuous for acuteness; clear in his 
conceptions; connected in his reasonings; we know 
not any other writer of the eleventh century who will 
bear comparison with him.* 

The troubled reign of Stephen affords us few mate- 
rials for a history of the church ; but that of Henry II. 
is prolific enough. At this period^ not only did the 
abuses which we have so amply described subsist^ but 
the hostility between the crown and the church was 
aggravated by the new disputes between the civil and 
ecclesiastical jurisdictions. In the preceding volume we 
have alluded to the separation of these courts^ which^ 
before the Norman conquest^ were one and the same t: 
but as the subject is important^ as a knowledge of it is 
necessary towards the understanding not only of our 
own history^ but of the history of Europe^ v|| will bor. 
row the words of a writer who has treated it with sin- 
gular eloquence and erudition, j: 

*< 1. From the comineiicement of Christianity, its professors 
had been exhorted to withdraw their differences from the cog- 
nisance of profane tribunals, and to submit them to the pa- 
ternal authority of their bishops. § They, by the nature of 

Opera & Ansdmi, torn. iiL p. 179, Ac (De ConcorAia Gratiae et Liberi 
Axtdtrii). Ceillier, Histoire des Auteurs Eccl^siastiques, torn, xxl, p. S8S, 
Ac TiraboBcfai, Scoria della Letteraturaltaliana, torn. iii. liv. S. 

f See page lOi. X !>'• Lingard. 

\ 1 Corinth. yL 1— & ; 
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their ot&etf were bound to beal the woiindt of diweiMiop, ami 
by the MCMdncM of theJr chancter were rcmored beyond the 
■utpicion of pertiality or prdudioe. Though en booourablcv 
it wet a distracting lerritude, from which the taorm pioua 
would gladly haire been relieved ; but the advantages &t the 
tyttem recommended it to the approbation of the Cbristiaa 
emperon. Constantine and hU tucceeeon appointed the 
bishops the general arbitrators within their respective dioceece; 
and the officers of justice were compelled to execute their 
decisionst without either delay or appeal.* At 6rsty to aiu 
thorise the interference of the spiritual judge* the previous 
consent of both the plaintiflT and defendant was requisite f ; but 
Theodosius left it to the option ot the parties, either of whom 
was indulged with the liberty of carrying tlie cause in the first 
instance into the bishop's court, or even of removing It thither 
in any stage of the pleadings before the civil nuigistntes.| 
Charlemagne inserted this constitution of Theodoeiua in his 
code ; and ordered it to be invariably observed among all the 
nations which acknowledged his authority, f If by the tni' 
perial law the laity were permitted, by the canon law the clergy 
were compelled, to accept of the bishop as the judge of civil 
controversies. t| It did not become them to quit the spiritual 
duties ot their profession, and entangle themselves in tbe in- 
tricacies of law proceedings. The principle was fully admitted 
by the emperor Justinian, who decided that in cases, in which 
only one of the parties was a clergyman, the cause must be 
submitted to the decision of the bishop. f This valuable pri* 
vilege, to which the'teachers of the northern nations had been 
accustomed under their own princes, they naturally established 
among their converts ; and it was soon confirmed to the clergy 
by the civil power in every Christen country. S. Constantine bad 
thought that tbe irregularities of an order of men devoted to the 
offices of religion, should be veiled from the scrutinising eye 
of the people. With this view he granted to each bishop, if be 
were accused of violating the law, the liberty of being tried by 
his colleagues ; and, moreover, invested him with a criminal 
jurisdiction over his own clergy.** Whether his authority was 

* EuicUus, Vita Conitantlns, Iv. S7. Bosomen, HIttorii, 1,9. Kon 
aiMtrl iponte retldentis. Cod. de Epii. Audlentia, lee. 7. Ibtd. Ice. & 

f lUd. 81 qui ex conMsntu vAlentur, til. Novel. IV. Sotom. itnd. 

t Codex Theodof. Appen. ExU'avAg. 1. De Epi*. Judicio, Ooddtof 
hu proved that thie edict ghould not be Attributed to ConeUntinc ; but 
there esn be little doubt that it wm iMued by one of ble »uccneor^ pro* 
bsblr Theodoilu«. to whom It Is sfcrlbed by Cnsrlenugae., 

4 CepltuUrla Reffum Francorutn, vL SOd. 

|( ConcUlttm Cartnsglnenie, 111. 9. 

f Juftin. Novel. Ixxlx. 1. Ixxxili. In Novel, exxlll, 31., be added the B» 
bertv ofeppeel from tbe Ufhop'i lentence within ten dsyf. 

M Nlo$b. Hbt vlL 4d Cone. Cartheg. ill. 9. 
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confined to lesser oflTences, or extended to capital crimes, in m 
subject of controversy. There are many edicts, which without 
anj limitation reserve the correction of the clergy to the dla- 
credoii of the bishop * ; but in the novels of Justinian a dis- 
tinction ia drawn between ecclesiastical and civil transgressions* 
With the former the emperor acknowledges that the civil power 
has no concern f ; the latter are cognisable by the civil judge. 
Yet, before his sentence can be executed, the convict must be 
degraded by his ecclesiastica] superior; or if the superior 
refuses, the whole affkir must be referred to the consideration 
of the sovereign, f That this regulation prevailed among the 
western nations after their separation Arom the empire, is proved 
by the canons of several councils ( ; but the distinction laid 
down by Justinian was insensibly abolished; and whatever 
Slight be the nature of the offence with which a clergyman 
was charged, he was, in the first instance at least, amenable to 
none but an ecclesiiiytial tribunal.) It was thus that on the 
Continent the spiritual courts were first established, and their 
authority was aflerwards enlarged ; but among the Anglo- 
Saxons the limits of the two judicatures were intermixed and 
undefined. When the imperial government ceased in other 
countries, the natives preserved many of its institutions, which 
the conquerors incorporated with their own laws; but our 
barbarian ancestors eradicated every prior establishment, and 
transplanted the manners of the wilds of Germany into the 
new solitude which they had made. After their conversion, 
they associated the heads of their clergy with their nobles, and 
both equally exercised the function of civil magistrates. It 
is plain that the bishop was the sole judge of the clergy in 
criminal cases ^ ; that he alone decided their differences **, and 
that to him appertained the cognisance of certain offences against 
the rights of the church and the sanctions of religion.f f But as 
it was his duty to sit with the sheriff in the court of the county, 
his ecclesiastical became blended with his secular jurisdiction ; 
and many causes which in other countries had been reserved 
to the spiritual judge, were decided in England before a 
mixed tribunal. This disposition continued in force until the 
Norman conquest ; when, as the reader must have formerly 
noticed, the two judicatures were completely separated by the 

• Codex Tlieodot. de E^iioopi st Gerica, leg. 41, 48. Codex Justin, de 
"Efii. eC Cler. 1. 

t JiutinUui, Novel IxxxlU. 1. See alio Cone Cbalced. iiL{ Codex Tbeod. 
De Rriigionet leg. 1. 

IJucttnian, Novel. cxxUL 81. 
Sjrnod Pariiien, v. can. 4. Synod iCatiioon. U. can. 10. 
See CApituL Reg. Francor. i. 38. v. S78. SOa vU. 947. 492. 43S. 
LegM Saxonies, 61—111. 115. 189. v. 140. xL 151. 
ee Leg. Sax. 83. f f Leg. Sax. IS. Sfc 53. 148. 
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new •overeign ; and In eveiy diocese ' courts Cbristien,* that 
Is, of the bishop and his archaeacons» were established, a/iber ti>e 
model, and witli the authority of sinrijlBr courts in all oLb«r 
parts ^f the Western church. * The^ibunals created bj this 
arrangement were bound, in the teni^w>f the original dsaiter 
to be guided id their proceedings by tro 'episcopal laws,' <^a 
system of ecclesiastical jurisprudence, composed oi the canons 
of councils, the decrees of popes, and the maxims of the more 
ancient fathers. This, like all other codes of law, bad, in the 
course of centuries, received numerous additions. New cases 
perpetually occurred ; new decisions were given ; and new 
compilations were made and published. The two which at 
the time of the Conquest prevailed in the spiritual courts of 
France, and which were sanctioned by the diarter of William 
in England, were the collection under the name of Isidore, and 
that of Burchard bishop of Worms, f About the end oi the 
century appeared a new code from the pen of Ivo, bishop of 
Chartres, whose acquaintance with the civil law of Rome 

* Leg. Ssx. 199. There can l>e no doubt that the existence of ^bk 
court* was confined, a« often at our kings confined in general ternu tfat , 
berties of the clergy. Blackstone, mivled by an ambiguoua passage in* i 
old collection of laws, aupimses that Henry I. abolithed *' the courts chMr- 
tian," (comment, iii. 5.) but the same collection frequently roeotioos tbim 
as in existence, and says expressly, in the words of Bt Ambrose. Sancitum 
est in causis fioei vel ecclesiastiei alicuius ordinis cum Judicare aebere, qui 
nee munere impar sit, nee jure dissimilis. Leg. Sax. 237. 

f It is evident from the Anglo-Saxon councils that that they followed a 
collection of canons, which was termed Codex canonum vetus ecclecic Bo 
mans. I suspect it was that of Martin bishop of Braga, sent by porie Adrian 
to Charlemagne ; as at the same time the legates of that pontin' came to 
England, and held two councils for the reformation of ecclesiastical dis. 
cipUne. In the l)cginning of the ninth century, Riculf, bishof) of Mentx, 
brought into Oaul a new compilation- by a writer who called himself Isidore 
(Hinemari Opus, xxiv.), tut this compilation contained decrees which bad 
been hitherto unknown. Former collections began with the decisions of 
Biricius : Isidore added many said to have been, given by his predeces> 
•ors. It is now acknowledged that they are forgeries: and from their ten* 
dency, they seem to have been framed for the particular purpose of with- 
drawing prelates accused of crimes from the immediate jurisdiction tA the 
archbishop and the provincial synod, and placing them in the first instance 
under the protection of the pontiff. In an age unacquainted with the ait 
of criticism, no one doubted the authenticity of these spurious decrees : the 
enemies of the innovation only contended tnat, whatever might have been 
decided by the Arst pontifllii, the contrary had afterwards boen established 
by their successors (Frodoard, iii. 'iS.). But the interesU of the bishops 
coincided in this case with that of the pontith ; by their united influence, 
the opposition of the metropolitans was borne down ; and the decrees in the 
compilation of Isidore were admitted as laws of the church. Atiout 1010, 
Burchard made a new collection, into which they were al*o introduced^ 
Whether they had been followed in England, we have not the means C» 
ascertain \ but in France their authority was no longer doubted ; and by 
the Leges Episcopales, the Norman bishops would certainly understand 
the laws contained in the two compilations of Isidore and Burchard. I 
have added this note, because some writers seem to suppose that it wsi sot 
till after the decretum of Orstian that the false decretsu were sdmittedia 
this kingdom. 
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enabled him to give to his work a superiority over the com- 
pilations of his predecessors. Yet the knowledge of Ivo must 
Iiave been confined to the Theodosian code, the Institutes, and 
nutilated extracts from the Pandects of Justinian. But when 
^malfi was taken by the Fisans in 1 IS7, an entire copy of the 
last work was discovered ; and its publication immediately at- 
tracted, and almost monopolised, the attention of the learned.* 
Among the students and admirers of the Pandects was Gratian, 
a monk of Bologna, who conceived the idea of compiling a 
digest of the canon law on the model of that favourite work ; 
and soon afterwards, having incorporated with his own labours 
the collections of the former writers, he gave his * Decretum ' 
to the public in 1151. From that moment the two codes, the 
civil and canon laws, were deemed the principal repertories of 
legal knowledge ; and the study of each was supposed ne- 
cessary to throw light on the other. Roger the bachelor, a 
monk of Bee, had already read lectures on the sister sciences 
in £ngland ; but he was advanced to the government of his 
abbey -f, and the English scholars, immediately after the pub- 
lication of the Decretum, crowded to the more renowned 
professors in the city of Bologna. After their return they 
practised in the episcopal courts ; their respective merits were 
easily appreciated ; and the proficiency of the more eminent 
was rewarded with an ample harvest of wealth and preferment. 
This circumstance gave to the spiritual a marked superiority 
over the secular courts. The proceedings in the former were 
guided by fixed and invariable principles, the result of the 
wisdom of ages ; the latter were compelled to follow a system 
of jurisprudence confused and uncertain, partly of Anglo- 
Saxon, partly of Norman origin, and depending on precedents, 
of whidi some were furnished by memory, others had been 
transmitted by tradition. The clerical judges were men of 
talent and education : men preferred the uniformity and equity 
of their decisions, to the caprice and violence which seemed to 
sway the royal and baronial justiciaries ; and by degrees every 
cause, which legal ingenuity could connect with the provisions 
of the canons, whether it regarded tithes, or advowsons, or 
public scandal, or marriage, or testaments, or perjury, or breach 
of contract, was drawn before the ecclesiastical tribunals. A 
spirit of rivalry rose between the two judicatures, which quickly 
ripened into open hostility. On the one side were ranged the 
bishops and chief dignitaries of the church ; on the o&er the 

* See VoL I. p.943. of this compendium. 

f Chronicon Nonnan. 783. Gervase, 1665 (Twysden). tie was made 
abbot in ll4a From John of Saliabury, we learn that S^hen probibited 
the lectures of Roger. 
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king and the barons; both equally interested in tlie quarrel , 
because both were accustomed to receive the principal share of 
the fines, fees, and forfeitures in their respective courts. Arch- 
bishopr Theobald had seen the approach, and trembled for the 
issue of the contest; and from his death-bed he wrote to 
Henry, recommending to his protection the liberties of tl>e 
church, and putting him on his guard against the machinations 
of his enemies.*' * 

1162 Every reader in these days must agree that these 
liberties were inconsistent with the welLheing of the 
community. The clergy were no doubt better qualified 
as to knowledge, and more disposed to equity, than 
the baronial judges ; and, as we have before observed f, 
their expulsion from the judicial courts by the Conqueror 
was not agreeable to the people. But the discharge of 
functions so dissimilar to their proper duties, could not 
fail to distract their minds from the concerns of re. 
llgion; nor to generate a worldly spirit, injurious to 
their holy vocation. Besides, when the Roman see began 
to promidgate claims which directly tended to the 
establishment of an universal theocratic power, which 
woidd have reduced all the nations of the earth to a 
slavish dependence on the pope, it was high time to 
check the presumption. But for the vigorous opposition 
of the Christian princ6s of Europe, there would in- 
fallibly have been established a spiritual despotism 
intolerable as that of the grand Lama. Under the 
Saxon rule, when the popes were too distant and 
too feeble to influence the civil government, when the 
royal thanes and sheriffs were sunk in brutish igno« 
ranee, not only was there no harm, there was positive 
and great good, in the association of so intelligent a 
dignitary as the bishop in the judicial office. Such 
a system, however, could not well be permitted after 
the eleventh century, when the subjection of kings and 
nations to the chair of St. Peter was so openly pro- 
claimed. Wisely, therefore, did the Conqueror confine 

• Lingsrd^f HUtory ot England, vol il. p. 54b &c. 
t See Vol III. p. 101 ofthia oompendium. 
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ibe juritdietion of the tpiritnal coarti to the offences of 
ecdesiasttcs skme« fittt even this limitstion wss found 
hy experience to he insuiBcient. By the canons, no ec- 
dedssticsl judge could psss sentence of death; the 
bemTiest punishments he could inflict were flsgellstion tnd 
imprisonment ; and even these were less frequent than 
fines and suspension. Now it is manifest, that where 
the crime was heinous, such punishment was a mockery 
•of justice: it was worse; for it inspired a confidence 
Httle short of impunity, and was a direct incentiye to 
crime. The eril was greatly enhanced hy the fact, 
that many could claim the clerical priyileges who were 
not clergymen ; for whoever had recdyed the tonsure^ 
whether he afterwards embraced holy orders or not, was 
entitled to them. Hence, there were many who had 
no cure, who belonged to no monastery^ who led a 
vagabond life, just as their disposition impelled thero^ 
who owned no obedience to the secular tribunals, who 
were ever ready for crime, and, when detected, were 
no less ready to inyoke the privileges of their order. 
If, as we are informed^ during the first ten years of 
Henry's reign, no less than one hundred homicides had 
been perpetrated by members of the clerical order, well 
might that monarch r^We that such a state of things 
shmild not continue* He knew that the feeling of the 
nation was with him; and he expected much from 
the co-operation of his friend and chancellor Thomas 
k Becket, on whom he had just conferred the arch* 
bishopric of Canterbury.* 

The life of this celebrated preUte has been so often and 1117 
so amply detailed, that we should be inexcusable for ^ 
dwelling on it so largely as we intend, but for two rea- 
sons. It is more cloiely connected with the church of 

• RimIuIAm de Diecto, Inuudnct Hiitori«nmi, p, 590, Ac BrompCon, 
Cbfwiieon, piiMiiiv OerraM, chroniea, pL \sm., ntaum AeU Pontm<!um 
Cmttwriimttum, p, KMS. fiobcrttudt Monte. IthranicM (sub MitiU^. WiV* 
Mn«, Condlia, torn. I. p. iW, Ac. (In Hynodo C\eettr9n»\). Un(r«rd, Hbtory 
9lEn0and. il m. If the reader with to iM thU lut^ftrt fmnut\tu\\j con. 
fuati, Mblm look into Townnend'f *' AccuMtkon* of ilbtorjr agalnM tb^ 
awfcb ot BotM,** Lcttert 7*8. 
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England^ than that of any other man ; and we know 
not that it has hitherto been fairly represented by any 
writer, Roman catholic or protestant. As we are per- 
fectly free from the bias which has evidently swayed 
both, we approach the subject with the same honesty of 
purpose, and the same fearless resolution of speaking 
the truth, as, we hope, have hitherto guided us. — He 
was born in London in the year 1117* His father, 
Gilbert, was a merchant of that city : his mother, if any 
faith be due to the relations of Brompton and other au- 
thorities, was the daughter of a Syrian emir, who fol- 
lowed Gilbert to London, was converted, and married 
to the object of her affections. Educated successively 
under the canons of Merton at Oxford' and at Paris, he 
next attended the lectures on canon law by the famous 
Gratian at Bologna, while he learned the civil law 
from another professor in that renowned university. 
The latter appears to have been his favourite pursuit, — 
doubtless, because it offered the most alluring prospect 
to his ambition. He was fortunate in having for his 
patron Theobald, archbishop of Canterbury, at whose 
instigation he had studied the law ; yet the rapidity of 
his promotion, immediately after his return, must sur- 
prise us. Successively presented with preferment in 
the cathedrals of Lincoln and St. Paul's, with the pro. 
vostship of Beverley, and with the archdeaconry of 
Canterbury, he soon received from Henry the office of 
chancellor. He had been the friend, the confidential 
adviser of tlie archbishop : he was now to possess an 
equal influence over the mind of the king. It seemed, 
indeed, as if no post or emoluments were sufficient 
for him. With the government of the realm as chan- 
cellor, he held the preceptorship of prince Henry j^ eldest 
son of the monarch ; the wardenship of the tower of 
London, the castle of Berkhamstead, and the honouif 
of Eye, with three hundred and forty knights' fees 
His revenues must have been immense, to support so 
vast and so magnificent an establishment as his house, 
hold now displayed. Thousands of knights are said 
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have been his vassals : thousands certainly frequented 
Is table^ which was open to all who had business at 
court ; never did he sit down to it unaccompanied by 
xxien of higher rank than these, — by many barons an4 
^^arls. The gold and silver of his palace was immense ; 
't^e very bit of his horse's bridle is said to have been a 
^fcreasure. Notwithstanding the multitude who ate at 
Ills table, the entertainment consisted of the most costly 
Inlands and of the choicest wines. The presents, too, 
which he daily made, — horses, birds, garments, plate, 
and money, — prove his inexhaustible resources. All this 
splendid show, this boundless hospitality, was intended 
to win the popular favour, of which he is said by one 
of his biographers to have been immeasurably fond. In 
fact, his fame soon spread throughout Christian Europe ; 
the sons of foreign nobles were sent to serve in his 
household, to be instructed in all the accomplishments 
of the age, and ultimately to win the honour of knight- 
hood. His style of living was not more splendid than 
his familiarity with the king was unbounded. Henry 
indeed lived with him as one brother with another, and 
apparently with more than a brother's affection ; the 
monarch, in fact, appears to have been gratified by the 
princely state of his minister. The surprise of the 
French is described as excessive when Becket pro- 
ceeded to Paris, to negotiate a marriage between prince 
Henry and a daughter of their king. He was accom- 
panied by 200 knights of his household, besides many 
barons and nobles, and a whole army of domestics, 
who were well armed and magnificently attired: the 
chancellor himself had four and twenty changes of ap- 
parel. His train of waggons and sumpter-horses was 
endless ; and, to pursue at leisure his favourite diversion 
of hunting and hawking, he had abundance of dogs and 
birds, with the necessary domestics. When he entered 
a town, he carefully exhibited his pomp. The proces- 
sion was headed by 250 boys, singing English ballads ; 
next advanced his hounds, with their keepers ; then his 
waggons, carrying his wines, viands, wardrobe, kitchen 



utensiU, ohftiMl book», kc, ; next bif iuroptor-bdniAi, 
with tlieir groom»; then th« iiquirea of the knigbt«, 
etrrying the »hiehli| and leading the steeda of their 
mwtur* I next, other trmour-beiirerK And p«gee ; fm%t, 
the faloonera and their birda; then cup»bearera mnd 
otiier gentlemen of the household; behind themi the 
knighta and clergy, riding two and two in aoiemn nUite ; 
and lastly, the great chancellor himself, with bis fami* 
liar frienda. Well might the people excUim, What ft 
wonderful personage must king llenrv be, when bi« 
chancellor can thus travel I At Paris, his magnifteenee 
was much superior to this { and, in a Norman expedt* 
tion, in which he accompanied his royal master, we 
read that he had 700 knights of his own household, 
besides 1200 stipendiary knights and 4000 cavalry r 
In this foreign display there was doubtless poliev ; nor 
should we he much disposed to condemn the chanceU 
lor's hospitality at home, were he merely a layman. 
But in this ostentatious pomp, we look in vain for the 
humble, retiring, unobtrusive virtues which ought, on 
all occasions, to adorn the clerical character, At this 
period, Becket was evidently a man little Atted to In, 
crease the popular reverence for religion. He partook 
of the follies, even of the lighter vices of the world, 
without scruple ; and we have reason to suspect that be 
was a tool equally convenient and ready whenever bis 
services were required by a master not over scrupulous 
in the choice of means, But whatever might be bis 
vanity, his administration was certainly able, and bene* 
Hcial to the country. He restored domestic tranquil- 
lity, which, through a lax and vicious administration of 
the laws, had long been disturbed with impunity ; he 
rendered the Judges more vigilant, as well as more cir* 
cumspect ; he raised the standard of qualiflcation tor 
the judicial office ; he encouraged the commerce of the 
kingdom, and caused it to be respected abroad* But 
he was soon to enter on a sphere for which his previous 
life and habits little quftlifled him. In Ufil, areli. 
bishop Theobald died, and Ik'cket was at once design 
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nated by the public Yoioe as the man who must 
inevitably succeed. The anticipation was verified. 
A£teT a vacancy of about thirteen months — for Henry 
'Was in no more haste than his predecessors to provide 
rich sees with bishops* — the archdeacon was told 
to prepare for the dignity. The king felt assured 
tliat the archbishop would be as pliant as the chan- 
cellor ; that he should have a powerful coac^utor in the 
reformation which he had resolved to effect in the eccle- 
siastical judicature of the nation. The intelligence was 
not agreeable to the electors^ the dergy^ and monks of 
Canterbury ; who^ though they were compelled to obey 
the royal mandate, declared that no scandal could be 
greater than the appointment of a soldier^ a courtier, a 
hunter, to the primacy of the English church. The 
bishop of Hereford, a man of rigid morals and of 
great canonical learning, jeeringly observed, that now, 
indeed, a miracle had been performed, — a soldier 
transferred into a priest, a layman into an archbishop. 
At the time of his presentation, Becket was only in 
deacon's orders ; he had to be ordained priest, and 
to be consecrated bishop, before he could enter on 
his high functions.— In what manner did Becket him- 
self receive the intimation of his appointment ? He 
had evidently expected it ; he could be no stranger to 
the king's intention during the vacancy : but, contrary 
to the opinion of most modem writers, we have serious 
doubts whether that intimation was agreeable to him. 
When it was first made, he looked on his splendid 
garments, and ironically observed to the king, that he 
certainly had much the appearance of an archbishop ; 
he added, with a smilej that if he accepted the dignity, 
he must either lose the king's favour, or sacrifice to it 
the service of God. The gmile might probably make 
in Henry's mind an impression, that the chancellor 
would not make so rigid a primate as his words implied; 

• Mr. Turner, in his usual spirit, represenUthe thirteen months' vacancy 
as followiMg, instead of preceding, the intimation that Becket was to be 
ardibiBb<^ 
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but we have no reason to infer that such ah effect was 
designed. If^ in reality^ he were unbecomingly swayed 
by that ambition^ that love of power^ which is now 
ascribed to him, why should he seek the primacy ? why 
not remain as he was^ the virtual ruler of state and 
churchy instead of assuming a dignity which might cir- 
cumscribe his worldly pomp and influence ? At the 
very moment he accepted it, he had manifestly resolved 
to resign his situation at court, — all that to a man truly 
ambitious would have possessed any value, — for one of 
his first acts was to return the seals to the king, with an 
intimation that he was hardly equal to the dqties of one 
office, much less of two. This fact, we think, is 
decisive. Had Becket wished for power, he would 
certainly have retained the office of chancellor ; had be 
been '^crafty" and '^hypocritical," he would not have 
sacrificed his worldly interest — the favour of his sove- 
reign — the government of a great kingdom — unbounded 
wealth — and for what ? Where is the equivalent he 
gained by such a sacrifice ? Surely not the approbation 
of an old man at Rome, too distant and too feeble to 
benefit him ; nor the popular applause, which he could 
haVe commanded much more easily by retaining his 
secular post. The only course which lay open to a 
man truly ambitious, and not over-scrupulous as to 
the means of gratifying the passion, — the only one 
which he would or could have taken, — was Jto' centre in 
his own person the dignities of chancellor and archbi- 
shop, and to flatter the king. Those dignities were 
80 far from being considered incompatible with each 
other, that they were often held » by men of deserved 
reputation; in fact, during several ^reigns, the- chan- 
cellor in England had) always been- a prelate;^ and at 
that very moment the office was held, in. Germany, 
by the archbishop of Men tz ; in France, . by an ab- 
bot ; in the kingdoms of Spaiji, by CQclesiastics. — So far 
we have had little reason to praise Thomas k. Becket ; 
we have, on the contrary, i^presented his conduct as 
discreditable to himself and disgraceful to the church ; 
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but^ in the praKnt vutanee, no eonoArMt motiTC can be 
ascribed to his conduct other than that which all his 
contemporsries mention in his hononr,— i. e. a sincere 
desire to discharge his arcfaiepiscopal Ainctions in a 
proper manner.* 

The remarkable change now effected in the condnct 1162, 
of the archbishop occasioned much sufprise. He sad- H^^ 
denly renounced not merely the splendours but the ne- 
cessaries of life ; and planned a course of penance that 
might riral the most ascetic ssints of the diurch. He 
wore sackcloth next to his skin ; his food wss of the 
coarsest description ; his drink was water made bitter 
with herbs ; to his bare back he frequently applied the 
discipline ; on his knees he daily washed die feet of 
thirteen beggars^ and gave to each four pieces of silrer ; 
and in sll his sctions he showed as if he nerer took plea- 
sure in any thing but the duties of his new station. 
Hia train tk knights and nobles wss exchanged for the 
company of a few pious ecclesiastics. Occupied in acts 
of mercy — in yisiting the sick, the poor, the public 
hospitals ; in relieTing distress ; in consoling the un. 
fortunate ; in admonishing the vicious ; or in the inter- 
minable duties of the altar, or in private prayer and 
meditation, no greater phenomenon could be exhibited 
than this new Becket Was this conTersion sincere ? 
or wss it sssumed to attain some selfish end ? Few 
modem writers have hesitated to adopt the hypothesis 
lets favourable to human nature ; but common sense, 
to say nothing of justice, requires that where certain 
motives are ascribed to a man with a view to a certain 
endj those motives and this end should harmonise with 



* QnadiUofUiL Vb. I em. 1—8. (m nUed bMMue drawn op from four 
cpBtein p or T y biogrtphenj. fitefnanidef. VIU 8. ThomaL a 11— S5. Ed- 
waidiii, ViU cJuMbin, aSSe, ice. ( vud Sarium, d« Protatti Vm« Suictonim, 
die Deitmh. xxix,). Brompton, Chronicon, a 105t— lOfiS. (apud Twyidcn 
Dcoon Seriptoret, UhilL). BidulAif de Diceto, InuginM Hbitori«nuna 
p.6as. (in eodem tomo). OerrMe, Cbroniea, p, 1^6. ke. (in eodon tomo), 
DeauNi Aetiu Pontifinini Cantiurieniium, p. 1668. (in eodcm). Chronfcon 
Naraunnlcttm, prolMbly Robertiu de Moote, (spud Ducbctnc. Bcniai 
XonBinalcanim 8ciiptorcf» pu 991) 
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etch other. MHut end could thtt be which the ardi- 
bUhop propoied to himielf in theie tustere obeenrances ? 
Power ? — He had Toluntarily abandoned it Wealth ? 
— That too he hid abandoned. Popularity ? — He had 
it before ; he might have had a greater portion of it hid 
he retained hii former honoura and richea : for howerer 
the rellgioua man may be reapected by a few, the generoos 
and the liberal one only will be much lauded in thii world. 
All theae^ with the favour of a great prinocy he had aa- 
criileed : he had voluntarily foraaken a aphere in which 
he had directed the affkira of an empire, for retire- 
ment in a doiater; he had deacended to the level of 
other biahopa — to paaa hla daya, for any thing he could 
know, in comparative obacurity. If thia were ambi- 
tion, it certainly choae a moat extraordinary way of 
manifeating itaelf — one that muat aet all calculation at 
defiance. But, obaervea another, evidently atruck with 
the abaurdity of the implied charge, admitting that he 
renounced every thing which in thia world men most 
eateem, waa he not an aspirant for canonisation ? We 
know not what degree of gravity could attend such a 
question. Would any man, for a mere poathumous 
fame, which he could not poaaibly et^oy, renounce the 
aubatantial, envied advantagea of the preaent hour? 
And could he be iure of attaining hia object ? This 
hypotheaia ia more absurd than the other. There is cer- 
tainly enough of knavery and of hypocrisy in this 
world; but wherever either exists, one may at least 
expect it to be consistent with itself. Neither the 
knave nor the hypocrite can boast of much wisdom ; 
but to both some cunning is necessary. What, how. 
ever, are we to infer in cases where, according to our 
usual calculations, not only not the slightest appear- 
ance of cunning, or even of common sense, but the 
grossest stupidity, is manifested? Assuredly, in the 
solution of such a problem, we must either ascribe the 
actions of the man to downright folly, or we must give 
him credit for being influenced by other motives. There 
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13 no escaping this dilemma. 'Sow, Thomas k Becket 

was no fool — a tyro in logic may complete the lyllo- 

g;isfn. That the archbishop, in his sudden change, was 

actuated by consdenoe, wiU be affirmed by every un- 

iHsssed mind throughout the world. Whether his 

motiyes were wise ones, is a very difiinrent question. 

We hsTe little respect for the ascetic habits which be 

now assumed; we must rather pity than admire the 

piety which could thus renounce the few enjoyments that 

God himself has rouchsafed to man ; we must deplore 

the narrow views thus taken of the benign religion, 

which makes the enjoyment of moderate pleasure a posi- 

tive duty : which commands us to receive and to use, with 

humble gratitude, what Infinite Goodness wills us to 

receiTe. But the religion of Becket was that of his day : 

nor is he to be blamed for obaerring the path which his 

own notions of dnty, however erroneous, sanctified in 



This change in the conduct of the archbishop was 1 1 j j. 
displeasing to the king, who b^;an to fear that he 
should find a less pliant instrument than he had ex- 
peeted« His aflfection for his former favourite percep- 
tibly cooled : a circumstance soon tmderstood by the 
courtieri, who characteristically endeavoured to fan the 
rising flttue. Their labours were successful ; for the 
king was by nature suspicious as well as vindictive : 
he knew the talents, he dreaded the influence o£ the 
primate. For his and their hostility towards the 
dnircfamen, other reasons may be given. Unmindful 
of the powerful names which were implicated, he 
instituted proceedings for the recovery of all such 
lands as had been usurped and were obstinately de- 
tained from the church, — lands which he justly con- 
sidered as the patrimony, not only of his order, but of 
the poor. From die king he demanded, among other 
things, the castle and town of Rochester; from the 

* The lame aitthorttiei. 
H 2 
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Strl of Cltn th« euUt of Tunbridgo ; ind fnm 
nobles potteailoni no hu important. Some of tbom 
hud been rfoentljr uiurpod ; others htd rsmslMd far 
some time in the grasp of power ; nor bad stt the 
eflbrts of Anselm been able to wrest them ftron iu* 
That these demands should spread alarm and indlgna- 
tion amongst all who benefited b^ the pluoderi was 
ineviuble. Henr^ was in a rage ; especially whea the 
primate exoommunioated a lord who nfased to receive 
a clergyman presented by himself. Like Rttfiis^ he 
insisted that no one who held of the crown should 
be exoommunioated without his consent ; a pretension 
whichi had it been reoognisedi would effbctually hare 
screened the king's ministers and the whole body of the 
great nobility from all responsibility; which would have 
kid the church at their feet^ and destroyed not only aQ 
dread of censuroi but all fear of punishment What* 
ever may be the opinion of most modern historiansi 
we do not think that the church is much benefited by 
its slavish dependence on the crowui— a dependence 
which, we hopOi is^ in this country at leasts about to be 
abolished for ever. It was the constant policy of the 
Normani as it has been of the Hanoverian IdngSi (o 
make the ecclesiastical dignities a source of corrupt 
patronage ; to confer them on none but the obsequioui 
ministers of their will; to destroy every feeling of 
independence in the clerical body; to reward the 
smooth-tongued flatterer; and to exile both learning 
and principle into the poorest and most remote rural 
districts. In any attempti therefore^ to limit the mon* 
strous usurpation of the crown^ -— we say this at the 
risk of displeasing both kings and ministers of kings ; 
both courtly bishops^ and all who hope to beootne 
such, •— Beoket has our applause. In the same spirit^ 
too^ we may express our regret that Lanftrancs and 

V Following th« nuMt pmjudioed modern jruidM, Mr. Turner (Hiit &)§• 
1. SSO.) repretenti thsie oUlmi m unjuit But when we turn to Towmeod 
( AoouMtloni of HUtory, letter 8.}, we And the oreludloef of Mr. Turner, 
without hU knowledge. 
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iecketa are no longer to be found on the right reverend 
encb. But Becket redsted^ not only where he had 
istioe on his side, but where it had deserted him 
3r tbat of the king. In this case, our sympathy 
aust be with the monarch, even though we may con« 
emn bis violence, and suspect his motives* In the 
Ime of Theobald, Philip de Broc, a canon of Bedford, 
lad committed fornication and murder; yet had he 
>nly been sentenced by the ecclesiastical court to make 
pecuniary compensation to the rdations of the deceased. 
It even appeued that the odious culprit had been 
restored to his functions; — to its revenues, the only thing 
whicb be valued, he certainly had* In the open court 
at DuxMtaUe, the royal justiciary, alluding to the cri* 
minal indulgence of die ecclesiastical courts, called 
Philip a murderer. Philip retorted in a tone of insult. 
The justiciary, ofifended at the contempt shown to his 
authority, naturally complained to the king ; and the 
king, feeling himsdf insulted in the person of his re- 
presentative, insisted that the man should not only be 
indicted in the bishop's court fbr this new offence, but 
that the former punishment should be reconsidered, with 
a view to its aj^gravation. He was accordingly tried, 
sentenced to be whipped, to be deprived of his benefice, 
and to be banished during two years.* The punish- 
ment would, doubtless, have been still more severe, had 
not the culprit been tried and punished before. But 
Henry was dissatisfied: he wished the delinquent to 
be d^aded, and delivered over to the secular arm; but 
be was opposed by Becket In a council at Westmin. 
Iter he renewed the subject, and demanded that, in 
all ftiture cases of delinquency, the culprit should be 
thus treated. He said truly, that clerical criminals 
ought to be punuhed more severely than others ; and 

« Hm mmdtf of th« puDiiluMnt htm nol been mflUdtntlj noticed bf 
hlitoriant : — ** Prebends sua mulotetiu-eet beneflcUs pulsiu-ett II regno 

CUennlum."— iMMto, 587. Tbeee wordi Imply MMnethint moro than 
t hi wu Mupended during two jmn, 
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he bitterly complained, that in rendering aU crimes re- 
deemable by pecuniary mulcts, they raised more money 
in the kingdom than he did. The bishops objected, 
that such a concession would destroy their privileges ; 
that it was manifestly imjust, since the same indiTidual 
would be twice tried and twice punished for the same 
ofience. They forgot, however, that the punishment of 
their courts did not deserve the name ; Uiat it created 
an odious distinction between lay and ecclesiastical cri- 
minals. Neither justice nor patriotism had so much in- 
fluence over them as the preservation of their monstrous 
inununities. The conduct of Becket on this occasion does 
him little honour. No doubt he bdieved that the de- 
fence of these, immunities was expected from him by 
the church ; but surely he must have known that what 
the monarch demanded was in the strictest sense equi- 
table, and necessary to the weal of the community. 
Henry was provoked, as he well might be, at the op- 
position he encountered. He shifted his ground ; and 
asked, with some policy, whether the bishops would 
observe the ancient customs of the realm. '^ Saving 
our order," was the reply. This clause, *^ saving 
our order," involved the retention of all the obnoxious 
privileges of that order. In a rage, which we very 
willingly forgive, the king observing that the bishops 
were in a league against him to defeat the administra. 
tion of justice, abruptly left the hall. The next morn- 
ing Becket was deprived of the manor of Rye and 
the castle oi Berkhampstead, which he had been al- 
lowed to retain, — a punishment not undeserved. The 
other bishops, too, began to tremble at the royal anger : 
some said that the points in dispute had better be con- 
ceded at once ; others^ among whom was the archbishop 
of York, that they might yield for the present, and resume 
the contest at a more favourable time. Their fears, or 
their corruption — for some of them appear to have been 
soon gained by the crown — would, perhaps, have had 
httle effect on the archbishop, had he not been artfufly 
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aasared by the pope's almoner^ who had also been 
gained^ that he would most consult the interests of the 
churcli hj a compliance ; that he was enjoined by their 
spiritual soyereign to conciliate the royal mind ; that 
the immtimties of the church were in no danger ; that 
"Renrj, whose pride was inyoWed, would be content 
-with the honour of a nominal victory. Persuaded^ but 
not convinced^ the primate repaired to the king^ and 
rehtctantly promised to omit the obnoxious clause. 
That the royal purpose^ however, was more serious 
than the almoner or the bishops had represented, was 
evident when Henry summoned a great council to meet 
at Clarendon, to receive the formal renunciation of the 
church. But, when required to promise the observ. 
anoe of the customs, Becket, with an inconsistency 
which must be severely censured, repeated his refusaL 
Henry was not a man to be thus defied : he threat- 
ened the primate with exile, even with death; and 
there can be little doubt that, in the violence of a 
temper which never spared mortal man, the threat 
was fully intended to be executed. A neighbour, 
ing door was suddenly thrown open, and a body of 
knights were perceived, armed, with their garments 
tucked up, and ready for some tragical deed. Probably 
the vengeance would not have been confined to Becket ; 
other bishops had reason to tremble for their safety. 
On their knees they besought him to have pity on him- 
self and on them ; two earls distinctly informed him 
that their orders were to proceed to extremities, and 
besought him, with equal earnestness, to avert, by an 
instant consent, a fate which must cover all present with 
calamity and disgrace : two knight.templars, bathed in 
tears, and prostrated at his feet, joined the bishops and 
the earls, beseeching him to have pity on others if he 
had none on himself. Moved for them, not for him- 
self, Becket again promised to observe '^ the customs." 
The other prelates followed his example. To prevent 
an. future misunderstanding, '* the customs/' which had 
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hithmto been very Indefinite^ we might tay nnknoim^ 
were eomniitted to writing, and prodaoed the foUoviag 
day. They oontist of sixteen artidet, and are knoim 
in history as the Constitutioni of Clarandon. By ene^ 
the cuatody of every vacant archbishopric, bishopitc, 
abbey, and priory of royal foundation, and Uie revemiss 
during the vacancy, were confirmed to^ the crowA^ 
Henry's own conduct shows the tenacity with which he 
adherad to this profitable abuse. From Uie recordfl of llie 
exchequer we learn that in his sixteenth year he waa cn« 
joying the revenues of one archbishopric, five bishopries, 
and Uiree abbeys; that In his nineteenth, the number 
of vacant sees, archiepiscopal and episcopal, waa die 
same, while that of the abbeys had doubled; that in hia 
twenty-first — so well had he learned hia interest — he 
kept vacant one archbishopric, six bishoprics, and seven 
abbeys. Had he been allowed to proceed without 
interruption, every dignity in the English church would 
eventually have been in his hands ; nor would he have 
filled one of them without a full equivalent ftom the 
prelate he might condescend to nominate. Is it neoesaary 
to call that article monstrous which sanctioned auch an 
abuse ? In this country the usurpation had been advanced 
by William RuAis ; but in Germany it had subsisted 
for some time. How it can be called an aneient custom, 
is difficult to conceive ; besides, it had been renounced 
by Henry, by Stephen, by the reigning monarch him- 
self; and its recognition was incompatible with the 
interests of religion. — Another of the constitutions, 
—that new dignitaries should be elected in oonsequenee 
of the king's writ, with his assent, with the advice of 
whatever persons he chose to assemble for the ooca* 
slon ; and, to crown all, in hia own ohapel — we should 
reprobate as equally fatal to religion. Kings have 
seldom the sagadty to discover, or the honesty to re» 
ward, merit, whether in church or lay dignitaries.* 
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Y floiotfaer/iio tenant in capite of the crown eould be 
iccminmniratwt, or hit lands placed under an interdict, 
Ltihoat application to the ]dng» or the royal Jnaticiary. 
De reason for thii constitution is sni&ciently obvious : 
\ an exoomninnicated vassal was cut off from all inter* 
>iine with others, the king must^ of necessity^ lose his 
srrioes for that period. But there was another and 
kore political reason: the dread of such a sentence often 
estrained men, who were sufficiently inclined to execute 
tie moat violent mandates of the king; remove the 
Iread^ and there would cease to be a buiier between 
!Tery species of ii^ustice and the royal wilL By one 
article, no dignified ecclesiastic was to go beyond sea 
prithoat the king^s permission, — evidently to prevent all 
Bomplainta from reaching the papal ear. By another, 
appeals in ecclesiastical cases were to be progressively 
carried from the archdeacon to the archbishop ; and 
finally terminated by the royal precept in the court of 
the latter. This was manifestly aiming a blow at all 
appeals to the court of Rome, and was at the same time 
establishing the virtual supremacy of the king over the 
Eng^fiah diurch.-— By every unbiassed reader the pre- 
ceding articles wiU be acknowledged to have been per. 
nidous, inasmuch as they were subversive of religion. 
But the Constitutions of Clarendon contain aa much good 
as eviL The articles which subjected the dergy, in ge- 
neral cases, to the secular courts, were wise, patriotic^ 
and indispensabile to the wdLbeing of the community. 
Where one of the litigating parties waa an ecclesiastic, 
the suit was always to be prosecuted in the royal courts. 
In all cases deriod delinquents were to be first dted 
before die kmg's justiciary, who waa to determine, fitrni 
the nature of the case, whether it waa to be tried there, 
or to be lefened to the ecclesiastical court. Even 
where the oflfence dearly lay within the spiritual juris- 
diction, a royal functionaxy waa to be present to see that 
if the delinquent pleaded guilty, or were convicted, the 
chordi shoidd no longer protect him ; that he should 
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be delivered over to the secular tribunals. Equally sa. 
lutary were some other articles concerning presentations, 
disputes about tenements and fiefs^ and the subjecting 
of laymen for offences purely spiritual to the bishop's 
court : they were carefiilly framed so as to circumscribe 
the mischievous powers of the rival jurisdictions. Such; 
in substance^ were these celebrated Constitutions^ which 
we have blamed or praised solely in reference to their 
tendency. On the whole^ it would be difficult to saj 
whether they contained more good or eviL Most of 
them have long been incorporated into the civil juris- 
prudence^ not of England only^ but of every Roman 
Catholic country in Europe. Of thdse^ however, which 
are really obnoxious, we do not think better on this 
account. In all countries governments will be rapacious 
and corrupt ; in all they will readily sacrifice integrity 
to interest ; utility to favouritism.* 
1165. No sooner did the archbishop perceive the nature of 
these conditions than he was justly staggered at their 
magnitude. No situation could be less enviable than 
his. Could he comply without betraying the church 
and religion itself? The other bishops placed their 
seals to the document ; but he refused. He had pro- 
mised^ he said, to observe " the customs/' and he would 
do no more. On this trying occasion he has been blamed 
for duplicity^ but with little justice. Alarm for the lives 
of his fellow bishops made him reluctantly sanction what 
he openly disapproved. He is, however^ censurable 
enough : it was his duty at once^ and finally, to declare 
his hostility to the more obnoxious Constitutions. If he 
had promised to observe '' the customs^" he bad evi- 
dently no anticipation of some articles which were 

* Stephanidn, Vito S. Thonue, p.fi4— S5. Edwardiu, Vita c;hiMlcm, 

B35& ^apud Surium, de FrotMtis Sanctorum Vitis, die Decemb. zxiz.). 
iceto» Imagines Historiarum, p. 537. Bromton, Chronioon, p lOfSi Oer. 
vase. Chronica, p.ia06., necnon Actus Pontiflcum Cantuarieosium, i)il67Q. 
(omnes apudTwysden, Decern Scriptores). Baronius, Annates Ecclesisstici, 
necnon Alfordus, Annales Ecclesise Anglicans, a. d. 1163, 1161 WHkini, 
Leges Anglo-Saxonicse, p. 321— .3S4b The Constitutions of Clarendon SR 
in Gervase and Wilkins ; the latter has two copies, substantially tbenBM^ 
but differing in phraseology. 
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i^Fterwards produced ; he mighty therefore^ have easily 
discovered a new ground of opposition. Subsequently^ 
lie preyed that he could^ as far as regarded himself^ 
despise consequences; why did he not despise them now? 
3^is conduct was more than rash : it was unwise. He 
slxould have distinguished the salutary fi-om the per- 
nicious articles; and declared his adhesion to them. 
Though that adhesion would not, probably, have been 
accepted— for the king was evidently resolved to en- 
force the observance of all ; — yet, by the offer, he would 
baye stood better justified both with his own times and 
"with posterity. On the whole, however, he is as much 
deserving of pity as of blame. His reluctant consent 
to '' the customs" had not acquired the favour, his 
subsequent conduct provoked the wrath, of the king. 
Scarcely had he left the presence, than the reproaches 
of some ecclesiastics, and still more, those of his own 
heart, threw him into a state of agony. He interdicted 
himself from the service of the altar, and wrote to pope 
Alexander for a release from the oath which he had 
taken to observe the customs. By that pontifi^ who 
minutely distinguishes between crimes which are the 
effect of the spontaneous will, of ignorance, of necessity, 
and who placed his conduct at Clarendon in the last 
case, he was accordingly absolved, and commanded to 
resume the service of the altar. The Constitutions them- 
selves were severely condemned, and were annulled by 
the pope. Becket wished, however, to mollify the king, 
and to make some equitable compromise with him ; 
probably, had the more obnoxious conditions been with- 
drawn, he would have readily subscribed to the rest. 
From this moment the sympathy of every reader must 
be with him. In the spirit of concord he went to 
Woodstock, where the monarch then was ; yet he was 
unable to obtain an interview. It was evident that 
his ruin was resolved. In his sudden alarm he 
sought to escape into France ; but the mariners, know- 
ing Henry's vindictive temper, dared not take him. 
To crush him, a parliament was convoked at North- 
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amptoDj and he was summoned to appear before it Ii 
the hope of making his peaoe^ he obeyed the dtttioQ. 
The first day Henry was inaccessible ; the second, the 
archbishop waited in the royal apartments until the 
monarch*s appearance ; but though he advanced with s 
aubmissive and reverential air to give or to receive the 
kiss of peace — the invariable form of salutation — he 
was repulsed^ and was thereby made still more sensible 
of his danger. Never were charges more frivolous or 
more vexatious brought against any individual than 
those by which Becket was now anailed. By some 
modem writers Henry is blamed for not arraigning the 
prelate for disregarding the Constitutions of Clarendon. 
It should, however^ be remembered that they had been 
condemned by the pope^ and that Becket^ in virtue of 
his canonical obedience^ was compelled to disr^^ 
them : the assumption of such a ground would have 
been a positive renunciation of the papal jurisdiction ; 
a virtual separation of the English church from the com- 
munion of Rome. For the gratification of the royal 
revenge no way remained open except that ofibred by 
the feudal jurisdiction of ^e crown^-— a way^ however, 
broad enough to admit any charge* The first accusa* 
tion was, that he had refiised justice to a complainant 
The defence was unanswerable, -*- that the complainant 
in question had sworn to tiie case, not on the gospels, 
but on a book of songs. But Henry was not to be 
baffled; it was discovered, that when summoned to 
show in the royal court why he had refused justice 
to this suitor, he had not obeyed the dution. In vain 
did the prelate allege that he had sent four knights to 
answer for him, and to explain the nullity of the juror's 
oath : his neglecting to appear was defined to be high 
treason; and by the obsequious court his goods and 
chattels were declared forfeited to the king I This was 
not the worst In all such cases, custom had aubsti. 
tuted a fine in lieu of the penalty ; that commutation 
varied in difflnrent places, — in Kent it was 40«. only; 
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a London it was lOOf. ; bat none of them foited the 
tisposition of the lawless king, who caused the fine to 
le fixed at 5001. ! Let us remember that this smn is 
^<imvalent to 6000/. according to the present value of 
nonej ; that the legal penalty would have been 40f • 
>nl7 ; and above all^ that no penalty whatever was in- 
cunred^ sinoe the charge itself was utterly unfounded. 
Tlie archbishop gave security for the500l. — The second 
demand was for 300/., which he had received while 
ivarden of Eye and Berkhamstead. The reply was 
equally convincing;, — that more than SOOh had been 
expended in their repairs ; but he added, he would pay 
it, for mere money should be no ground of quarrel be- 
tween him and his sovereign. The nobleness, and at 
the same time the conciliatory tone of the observation, 
were lost on the tyrant, who proceeded to make a third 
demand of 500/., whidi he asserted had been lent to 
Becket under the walls of Toulouse. The archbishop 
contended — no doubt truly — that the money was a 
g^t; but his word could not prevail against the 
monarch*8, and for this sum also the base court com- 
piled him to give security. It might be supposed that 
royal injustice would now be satisfied ; but there was 
another denumd which was made, in the resolution irre- 
coverably to ruin him. He was required to account 
for all the monies he had received from the vacant ec- 
clesiastical dignities during his chancellorship, and a 
balanoe was struck against him of no less a sum than 
44,000 marks ! The archbishop stood aghast. The 
money he had no doubt expended in the king's service ; 
but ike plea would have availed him as little as the 
preceding ones. He had another and unanswerable one, 
—that before his consecration he had never been ques- 
tioned for such a pretended balance ; that on the con. 
traiy, when so consecrated, both prince Henry and the 
royal Justiciary had, at the king's own command, dis- 
diarged him from all secular demands, and that, so 
absolved, the church had received him. Monstrous as 
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wu the claim, and little aa be waa bound to answer it, 
he offered a large sum by way of compodtion^ batit vaa 
contemptuously refused. Nor did he find much luppon 
in his brother bishops : all but two had been cormpted 
by the crown; all but two advised him to resign, — 
the evident tendency of the tyrant*s measures. The 
names of these two prelates, so honourably distinguished 
from their base associates, ought to be mentioned. The 
first was Roger of Worcester, who observed that he 
would not beUe his conscience by saying, that the cure 
of souls might be resigned for the sake of pleasing 
any mortal man. Henry of Winchester, a prince of 
the royal house, — a man of equal ability and courage, 
— went further, and declared that such advice was 
most pernicious j that the rights of the church and 
the very interests of religion must be overthrown, if the 
primate set the example of relinquishing his dignity at 
the pleasure ,of a king. This day was Saturday ; and 
all diat Becket could attain was a delay until Monday, 
when he promised to answer the royal demand as God 
should inspire him.* 

We have more than once referred to the lessons of 
instruction which are to be derived from the events re- 
corded ; in no instance are they more impressive than 
in the present. We read of the most monstrous abuses 
perpetrated by the crown, yet tamely regarded by all 
the bishops except one, and that one is singled out for 
vengeance, not merely by the crown, but by his brother 
prelates. Their animosity towards him furnishes an- 
other illustration of the fatal influence of kings over 

• Authorltiei : Quadrilogui. flUphanidei, Vita & Thomo. Edwaidm, 
Vita eju«dem. Dlccto, Imaffinei Hbtorianim, nccnon Actui Pontiflcum. 
Oerrue, Chronlcon. Bromton. Chronloon. Baronlui, Annate! Eccle* 
Aftici, et Alfordus, Annales Ecclet. Angliat, almoft in the placet fonncrlr 
cited To these must be added Epistola a Tboma, L 85. iL d 33. A 
very good notion of theie traniactloni might al#o be extracted from s col- 
lation of Lingard (Hbtory. rol. il. p. 67. Ac), with TUmer (Hlatory, vci. i 
p. 248, Ac), and wjlth Southey f Boole of the Church, i. leO. &c). But Mr. 
Turner'* general narraUon of thU pricit't actions is written in a epirlt more 
opposed to that of the ancient authorities, than any thing we hare sceo. 
excepting only Townsend's •• Accusations." ^^ 
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clesiastical affairs. So much were they swayed by 
urt fear or favour^ that they did not hesitate to sacri. 
?e tlieir churchy their conscience^ their religion^ to 
.ease a tyrant. On contemplating this insulting mock- 
ry of justice exhibited at Northampton, every honest 
iind must be filled with indignation. We behold a 
iiccessiori. of charges^ utterly unfounded^ yet so vex- 
lions and harassing; we see them answered so con-^ 
rincingly^ that if one spark of justice^ or of honesty, or 
>f courage had slumbered in the breasts of the nobles and 
prelates^ the accused must have been triumphantly and 
mstantly acquitted; we see him condemned in oppo- 
sition to the clearest evidence, in violation of the laws 
themselves, — condemned, not by the nobles only, but 
with, even greater readiness by the prelates. If this 
were the justice to be expected from the royal courts, 
weU might Becket wish to remove the clergy from their 
jurisdiction. The fact is notorious, that whenever the 
cro^im was a party to a suit, justice was not to be ex- 
pected ; that no judge was honest or courageous enough 
to hrave the royal displeasure for the sake of right. 
Our chroniclers, our roUs of parliament, all our ancient 
records are filled with complaints that justice was not 
to be had in the tribunals of the king. It was, pro- 
bably, this truth which made the primate so hostile to 
the innovations of Henry: he saw that the judicial 
fountain was polluted; and he wished to divert the 
impure stream from the church. In this respect his 
efibrts demand our applause. Had the ecclesiastical 
tribunals been what they ought to have been, had their 
chastisements on clerical delinquents been sufiiciently 
severe, that applause would have been unmixed, un- 
qualified, unlimited. From the preceding specimen of 
Henry's justice nobody will give him credit for very 
honourable motives in his attempts to reform the judi- 
cial system of the church. All that he wanted was, by 
diverting ecclesiastical causes into his own courts, to 
derive an increase of revenue from fines. That he 
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cared not for the merits of any particular case ii 
proved by his conduct in other inatances than Ihii. 
Omitting all disputes between him and his snlgectB, in 
which he was sure to gain his. cause, we may ob« 
aerre that in suits between subject and subject be 
was ever ready to interfere where any thing was to be 
gained. From one of the parties who brought a- suit of 
any importance into his court, he was almost sure to 
exact a bribe ; he is known to have recdyed orertiirei 
from both, and to have withheld his decision until he 
knew which of the two would offer the most ; and we 
need scarcely say. that in hie code right was always <m the 
side of him that brought the heaviest purse. Well has 
it been observed, ** Of all the abuses which deformed 
the Anglo-Norman government, none was so flagitious 
as the sale of judicial redress. The long, we are often 
told, is the fountain of justice ; but in those ages it 
was a fountain which gold only could unseal. From 
the sale of that justice which any citizen has a right to 
expect, it was an easy transition to withhold or deny it. 
Fines were received for the king's help against the 
adverse suitor; that is, for perversion of justice or 
for delay." With such a fact before us, need we 
wonder ihat otir ancestors were eager to have all their 
suits decided in the ecclesiastical courts ? They have 
never been charged with such corruption : tiieir defect 
— and a serious one it is — lay in the inadequacy of 
their penalties, and consequently in their offering incen- 
tives to crime. But even this defect was a thousand 
times less intolerable than those which disgraced the 
secular courts. A compromise between the two powers 
was what the interests of the nation required ; but un- 
fortunately, when Becket appeared disposed to surrender 
the more obnoxious points, the king would hear of no 
conciliatory proposal. On him, therefore, must rest 
the almost undivided iniquity of those transactions. He, 
and in a still greater degree the base prelates, who so 
readily became his instruments, must be regarded with 
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:^^!ratloiiB so long as honesty and truth are re?ered 

^t this crisis the menaces of the long were not hidden 1 165* 

om the archbishop; — the former having distinctly 

iserted that the same kingdom could not contain them. 

Laving discovered that Becket would not resign^ did 

e wish him to fly ? This is unlikely : he well knew 

rlth what favour the fugitive would be received by 

kie pope and the French king, and how seriously the 

bree might, annoy him. We are, moreover^ distinctly 

n formed that the primate*s life was menaced, and that 

t was in imminent peril. From the whole tenor of 

Henry's conduct, and from several expressions of the 

contemporary biographers, there can, we think, be no 

loubt that his resignation or his blood could alone 

satisfy the monarch ; and that he was expected to make 

his choice. On a former occasion he had given way to 

fear ; now he rose superior to the feeling. He b^an 

to act with great firmness and dignity* Seeing him^i* 

self abandoned by his noble friends, by his knights^ 

by the bishops, -«^ho always regulate their smiles or 

favours by those of the monarch, he sent out his ser-i 

vants into the highways and hedges to collect the 

lame and the blind, the hungry and the naked, round 

his table; with such guests he should, he observed, 

more easily obtain the victory than with those who had 

80 basely deserted him in the hour of need. He felt 

that he was suffering in a just cause ; and this feeling 

not only ennobled but sanctified all ihat he did. On 

the morning of the Monday the courtier bishops again 

repaired to him, to preach a base submission and to 

threaten. Having reproached them for their want alike 

of principle, and of respect to him their spiritual head, 

he solemnly declared, that even should his body be 

bnmt he would not submit ; he would not forsake the 

flock confided to his charge. Lest we should be ac 

*Madox, History of the Exchequer, chap.ia Hume, Hist Eng. 
AppL U. Hallam, SUte of Europe during the Middle Ages, voL u. chap. 8, 

VOL. IV. O 
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«iMd of colouring too deeply tlio rnm^ vhick iObmti, 

we adopt the words of a moat distinguiihed writer, wbo ii 
■o friand to Beoket, but who caunot withhold hia adxnir. 
ation at that churchmaii*a conduct on thia oocaabn.* 

" Afioon M the bishops left him, ha went into the church. 
^^V •^>.S'JP'»««'» t^^r performwl the ma« appoini*a 
for that martyr ■ day, beginning with thene word» iPwuit 
iole an«r ipJte anoint me: and •• if tin*s did not iuffldentlf 
nanifert bu rcadineM to endure martyrdom, he caueed a vent 
of the pMhne to be tung, which could not bemUtakenae toiu 
imended applicaUon : The kingt iff the earth stand up, and tke 
. * '?** i?**"**' to^tf^AiT affoinat the Lord and againU ku 
anotnud. Thrn, having secretly provided himself with a coo- 
•ecrated wofer, he proceeded to the great council, and at Ihe 
door took thesilver rroee from the chaplain, wboaccordinK tocu*- 
tom was bearing it before him." " Then passing on hTeatend 
the aMembly and took his seat in eilence, holding tl» croe. b^ 
him. If Becket at this time actually thoughthle life irdZ^ 
the fate which he afterwards met may pTove that the wrl 
aH^ ""wk"!^ w unreasonable ae it might otherwise be 
I I • V, ^^^•^ »»« eritertained such fear or not. it wu 
jUain y his intention to act as If he did f t should hTprcvob 
the blow whujh he asemed to expect ♦, he was ready to meet it 
with becoming digmty and characterisUc coun.ge: in the mors 
hkely case that tEe unusual manner of his aj^rance couU 
confuse the king's counseU, something might occur of which iie 
mieht take advantage. Considering, therefore, Beckefs tempsr 
and opimons, the measure was as judicious as It was bold. 
Henry was no sooner informed in what atUtude the priest wu 
approaching, then he rose hastily from hU seat and retired into 
an inner room, whither he summoned all the other lordi. 
spiritual and temporal, and complained to them oe this actcT 
defiance. The great council, as well as the king, regarded it 
M a deliberate insult, studied for the purpose of tSowS™ 
tftem the imputation of some treacherous purpose. C Henrv'i 
violent temper was exasperated to such a pitcS, thst Se 
archbishop of York trembled for Beckefs life,*^and de^an^ 

• Soutlwy, Book of Che Chureh, vol. t p. ]«. ae. Wo ooili. h^i^. 
some of the offboilveoxprefiionf. which sw 3RoIly irmStoS^ ^^"' 
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cfcaplaia, dreading wkat might eniut. The bishop of 
Exeftar Itastaaed fituf uUy to the primmte, and besought him to 
bave pity on himself and his brethren, who were all in danger 
of perisbing on his account* Becket, eyeing him with stem 
contempt, replied, ' Fly then ! thou canst not understand the 
^tii|^ -which are of God.* And he remained unmoved, 
hol<fia|^ the cross, and awaiting what might belal. His part 
^ss not difficult after it had once been taken : the straight 
path is always easy. But Henry was thoroughly perplexed. 
The general sense of the great council, was, that the primate's 
present conduct was an affront to the king and the peers ; that 
H^ry had drawn it on himself by elevating such a person to 
that Idg^b and unmerited station ; and that, for ingratitude and 
breaich of fcaky, Becket ought to be impeached of perjury and 
ltt|^ treason.f Not fkom moderation, but with the hope of 
avoiding the embilrrassments which he foresaw in that mode of 
proceeding, Henry rfjected their opinion, and reverting to 
^n& pecuniary chai^;es, sent to denumd of the primate whether 
upon that matter he would stand to the judgment of the court. 
Becket peremptorily refused, and it was then again proposed 
to attaint him. But the bishops dared not proceed to this, 
because he had appealed to the pope; and they knew the 
power of the Roman see too well not to be fearful of offending 
it. Tliey bceought the king that he would let them appeal to 
R<Mne against the primate, on the score of his perjury ; pro- 
nisng, that if they might be excused from concurring with the 
tenapond lords in the sentence which was to be past, they 
would use their utmost endeavours for persuading the pope to 
depose him from the primacy. The king unwillingly con- 
sented : upon which they repaired to Becket, and pronouncing 
him guilty of perjury at having broken his fealty, they re- 
nounced their obedience to him, placed themselves undw the 
pope's protection against him, and cited him before the pope 
to answer the accusation. His only reply was, ' I hear whist 
you say ! ' He could not have had any thing more conform- 
able to his own views and wishes, f The prelates then took 
their seats in die opposite side of the hall.§ Meantime the 
temporal peers pronounced him guilty of perjury and treason ; 
and leaving the inner chamber, where their resolution had 
been passed, came to notify it to the accused. The alter- 

• The biBhop added, that the king bad threatened with death the fittt 
man who should speak in behalf of Becket 

t To us, this by no means appears to have been the general impression ; 
it was merely that of Bedut** more violent enemien, or, rather, or Henry's 
UOK xesoliite flattereiSh 

X Why so ? what could be the views and wishes of one to whooa the 
next momoit might be the last of his lift f 

\ * H^isoopis loootff eii«N0 ssdcnUbua ex advena*Vi-G0nMM. 

O ft 
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nathre, however, of rendering his aoooontB and discharging- 
the balance*, was sdll to be allowed him; and L ci c catcr , 
as chirf jusliciaiy, called upon bim to come before the king 
and do this, -— * otherwise,' said he, ' hear your sentence.' 
< My sentence ! ' esdaimed Becket, rising from his seat : 
' Nay, sir earl, hear me first ! You are not ignorant how 
faithfully, according to the things of this world, I aerred my 
lord the king, in considerati<m of which service it pl eased 
him to raise me to the primacy,— « God knows, against mj 
will, for 1 knew my own unfitness, and rather for love of him 
than of God, consented ; which is this day suff ciently made 
evident, seeing that God withdraws from me both himself and 
the king also. It was asked at my election, in presence of 
prince Henry, unto whom that charge had been committed, ib 
what manner I was given to the church : and the answer^ 
free and discharged from all bonds of the court. Being there^ 
fore thus free and discharged, I am not bound to answer con- 
cerning these things, nor will I.* The earl here observed, 
that this reply was very different from what bad before been 
given. * Listen, my son ! * Becket pursued. * Inasmuch as 
the soul is of more worth than the body, by so much more are 
you bound to obey God and me, rather than an earthly king* 
Neither by law nor reason, is it allowed that children should 
judge or condemn their father. Wherefore, I dizain the king's 
judgment and yours, and that of all the other peers, ^-^ being 
only to be judged, under God, by our lord the pope, to whom I 
here appeal before you all, committing the church of Caiw 
terbury, my order and dignity, with all thereunto appertaining, 
to God's protection and to his. In like manner, my brethren 
and fellow-bishops, you who have chosen to obey man rather 
than God, I cite you before the presence of our lord the pope ! 
And, thus relying on the authority of the catholic church, and 
of the apostolic see, I depart hence ! * As he was leaving the 
hall, a clamour was raised against him, and some there were 
reproached him as a perjured traitor f ; upon which he looked 
fiercely round, and said with a loud voice, that were it not for- 
bidden, by bis holy orders, he would defend himself by arms 
against those who dared thus to accuse him." | 

, The dignity exhibited by Becket in this trying scene^ 
his unshaken magnanimity and courage^ must have made 

• A curious alternative ! Where was the 45,000 marks (ftill 300,0001: of 
our present money) to be raised by one who was notoriously poor, who had 
notmng with which to pay the preceding fines. 

t Some courtiers threw knotted straw, taken flrom the floor, at the dfr> 
parting prelate. 

X The above graphic relation is in some respects too unfkvourable to the 

erimate : the .imputations were not warranted by any of th^contonpanrv 
iographers. . \ *^ * 
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A d eep impression on most of the nobles and prelates. 
Ivhether any attempts were made to detain him^ has 
been disputed : he found the door of the hall locked, 
and the porter away from his post. In one relation we 
are told that the keys were suspended from the wall ; 
in another, that, through the representation made to 
the king, tJiat if the blood of Becket stained the floor 
of his palace, the royal name must for ever be held 
in execration, Henry permitted him to depart.* Both 
versions are probably trae, and both prove what has 
generally been overlooked, — that the primate's destruc- 
tion had been seriously resolved. In fact one authority 
distinctly informs us, that several of the courtiers had 
bound themselves by oath to assassinate him ; and this 
is confirmed by the language of some bishops, and by 
the precipitation with which Roger of York summoned 
his clergy to leave the hall, that they might not witness 
the tragical deed he expected to follow. Outside the 
gate he found the poor, his only faithful companions, 
who accompanied him in triumph to his hostel. He 
now sent thre^ messengers to the king, requesting per- 
mission to leave the country ; the reply was, that he 
should receive a decision on the morrow. There was a 
general impression that he would not see the light of 
another sun : two knights secretly introduced themselves 
to his hostel, and put him on his guard. His first care 
was to order a bed to be prepared beside the altar of 
the church; but, reflecting that the sanctuary would 
probably be little respected by such a king, and no doubt 
remembering the fate of St. Stanislas of Poland, who a 
short time before had been cut down at the very altar 
by order of king Boleslas, he resolved that very night 
to flee. As if to favour his flight, the darkness was 
thick : at midnight, accompanied by one or two clerical 
attendants, he silently issued from the postern, and 
hastened towards Lincolnshire, hiding himself by day, 

• "Cumqueimmanifl exiiteret tumultus,8UggestuxDestregiseiiffiiteni« 
itii ignominic fore, si intra aulam •uam sineret archiepiscopum cuscerpi. 
Itaque rex JuMit Ulum iUaaum dlmittL**— fdtoartf Grimrod, p^ 358i j 

3 
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and retumiiig his joumey when men were wrapt in 
Bleep. After fifteen days of perils and fatigues^ he 
landed at Gravelines in Flanders/'* 

1165, Whether the possessions of Becket were instantly 

1166. seised^ and his faithful clergy punished^ is doabtfnl; 
one contemporary authority asserts, another with more 
reason denies^ that this was done. From two of Becket's 
epistles we perceive, among other prooft of Henry's vin«. 
dictive temper, that these acts of violence were certainly 
perpetrated ; but we do not think that they were imme- 
diate. By the king of France the fugitive was received 
vdth high distinction, notwithstanding a previous em- 
bassy from England^ vdth a request ^at he would not 
harbour that traitor, *' the late archbishop.*' *' Who has 
deposed him ? " was the natural' question. '^ I am a king/' 
pursued he, " no less than my brother of England, yet 
I would not have deposed the humblest eccksiastio in 
my dominions ; nor do I think I have the power to do 
so. I knew this Thomas when he was chancellor ; long 
and faithfully did he serve your king; yet, in recom- 
pence, your master, after driving him from England, 
would also expel him from France !" These senti- 
ments do honour to Louis VII. ; but we may believe 
that policy had also some concern in the embassy he 
sent to pope Alexander, with a request that the arch<- 
bishop might be supported against the English tyrant. 
Here, too, Henry's ambassadors had preceded the ar- 
rival of Becket. The court of Alexander was at Sens 
(Rome was in the possession of an antipope), and golden 
arguments had prejudiced several of the cardinala in 
favour of the monarch. At iirst, the archbishop was 
coldly received by all the sacred college except the pope, 
who had too much honour to abandon one that had 



• Quadrilogut, nb. I cap. S7— S3. Sc lib. ii. cap. 1~«. Edwaidtu, Tite 
& Thorns, p. ass. Epistols S. Thorns, libLl ft iL (variis epiat.}. Ste- 
phanidea. Vita ejusdem, p. 38—48. RaduIAis de Diceto, Imagines His. 
toriarum, p. 537. Genrase, Chronica, p. 139. &c., necnon Actus Pontiflcum, 
p. 1671. (apud Twysden, Decern Scriptores). Baroitius, Annates Ecdesiastici, 
et Altordus, Annates Eodes. Anglis, a. d. 1164<. Soutiiey, Book of the 
Church, ubi supr ft. . ' _ 
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mvkSered so much for the gake of the church, and too 
much wisdom to let gu^h a defender sink under secular 
violence or ecclesiastical corruptioD. Becket had no 
doubt condenmed the whole system of secular inye8ti<* 
ture ; bis conscience now took alarm at the way in which 
lie had been introduced into the prelacy : he had not 
entered the doot of Christ's fold^ hut been forced over 
the wall ; and^ in this feelings he solemnly resigned, in 
preaenee of the papal court, the episcopal ring into the 
Jiands of Alexander, whom he exhorted to nominate a 
fit successor. Probably he wished by this means to end 
the dispute with Henry, and restore peace to the £nglish 
church ; and seyeral cardinals thought the opportunity 
for that purpose ought not to pass : but Alexander ob- 
serred^ that if he were permitted to fall, all other bishops 
must expect to fall with him, and he was immediately 
reinvested with the dignity by the tradition of the same 
ring. The Constitutions of Clarendon were of such a 
nature, that even the corrupted cardinals could no longer 
forsake him^: his cause was declared to be that of re* 
ligion> and of the church ; and a resolution was made 
to support him. To the abbot of Fontigny, a Cister« 
dan, he was confided by the pope, and advised to bear 
poverty with the humility becoming his present con« 
dition, until God should give an issue to the contest. 
Of that rigid order he immediately assupaed the habit ; 
and, by his austerities^ proved that he could with ease 
reconcUe himself to his lot. This conduct of the pope 
gave a new impulse to the fury of Henry; yet he 
dreaded while he hated. Treason was denounced against 
any person who should bring into England, whether 
from the pontiff or the archbishop, letters of excom- 
munication, interdicts, or any other ecclesiastical cen- 
sures. It was at this time that the estates of Becket 
appear to have been confiscated : his name was erased 
from the liturgy; the revenues of all the clergymen who 
had followed him into France, or lent him money, or 
testified sympathy in his sufferings, were seized ; and, 
in a spirit truly satanic, were involved, not only all who 

4 
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WEI declartd exoamiminiette ; and all who had tfwcfni 

to their obserraoca were absolved ttam their oath. In 
the Conclusion^ Henry himself was admonished that^ 
without immediate repentance^ the same doom would be 
passed on him. He would no doubt have met il -«* mm, 
indeed^ he riehlj deserved it*— on the present oecasioB^ 
had not Becket been informed that he lay indisposed. 
Still more dreadful would have been the interdict^ which 
Henry fully expected would be laid on the whole king- 
dom^ and which, beyond doubt, would have raised the 
people against him. To prevent this probaUe cata- 
strophe, as well as the reception of the comminfttory 
letters, orders were given that every passenger arriving 
from beyond sea should be searched ; that all lettera 
from the pope or the archbishop should be seised^ and 
the bearer, if a layman, be put to death ; if an eccle- 
siastic, mutilated ; and that, if ever the fetters readied 
the country, the priest, who, in obedience to the cen^ 
stores, refused to cdebrate mass, should be castrated 1 * 

1166 Into the endless and complicated, and not very in** 
to telligible transactions at the Roman court, or between 

^^'^^' this irascible monarch and his exiled subject, we can.« 
not enter. We may observe, that his golden arguments 
appear long to have kept the pope in a sort of vacil- 
lating neutrality ; — not that Alexander was within reach 
of corruption, but his advisers certainly were ; and for 
this reason Becket stigmatised that court as venal and 
prostitute. Legates were sometimes appointed to ne« 
gotiate between the heads of the two powers, and ap« 
peals frequently allowed by the monarch to the papal 
court ; but noting was gained beyond time, — - if that 
can be called gain which embittered an animosity already 
too deeply seated to be removed. An interview between 
Becket and Henry, in presence of the French king, was 

• QuadrlloRUii, Ub. 11. c«p. 9—16. Stephmldef, Vlt* 8. Thoma, p. 46» Ad. 
Edwardiis. Vlu 8. Thorn*, p. 3SA. (npud Surtum, De ProbaUt 8«no> 
torum Vitif, die Decerab. xxix.). Eptotoln ejuidem, Hh, 1. et 11. (ha nultic 
locls). Oerraie, Chronica, p. 1397—1409. (apud Twyiden, Decern Script). 
Banmlus, Annalei Eccleslattid, necnon Airordua, Annalei £oclea» Anpt. 
(•ub annla). Capgravlua, Nova Lecenda SanctoYun, Ibl. cehLxxrlU LiO' 
'^rd, History or England, ubl aupra. 
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eqaaMj vnavsiUiig. At kngtii, tli« pope, who faoaoiir* 
Mj endoAvoared to be a mediator^ left the arehbithop 
to adopt more decitire meaanrM. Beckett who had 
little of the ooolaeia required id a poaition so critical^ 
— whoae cfaanoleriitic was not diicretioii, but intem- 
perate aed^ rendered mere fiery hj personal resentment, 
— excommunicated so many of Henry's attendants, that 
the court was literally fiUed with them. With the 
terrors of an interdict orer his head, Henry again con. 
sented to an interview, at which the papal nuncios were 
present; yet, when the terms of reconciliation were 
settled, he nsfnsed to give the customary kiss of peace. 
It was eyident that he couM nerer forgive the arch* 
bishop ; that his ofPen of reconciliation were the off- 
spring of fear, and that harmony thus forced must be 
of very temporary duration. Indeed, throughout these 
transactions, he showed quite as much dnpUdty as 
violence. A third time die same presnng necessity 
brought the two into contact This meeting — in 
every respect remarkable — took place in a spacioua 
meadow near Freitville, in Touraine. As if no dissen- 
sion had ever taken place between them, Henry rode 
to meet the archbishop, drew him aside, and conversed 
familiarly with him. He professed his resolution to 
punish the traitors who had embroiled both; and 
used so much apparent candour, that for the moment 
even Becket was duped. In the gratitude of his 
heart, the latter dismounted and threw himself at his 
sovereign's feet; Henry insisted that he should re- 
mount, and held his stirrup, observing, '^ My lord 
archbishop, let us renew our former affection for each 
other 1 All that I want is, that yon will show me ho- 
nour before the men who are now witnessing what 
passes." And when he returned to his retinue, he de- 
clared that he found the prelate in the best possible 
disposition ; and that, if he did not heartily correspond 
to such good-will, he should be the worst of men. With 
the ame facility be agreed to the requests, which were 
o^nly but reasonable, of Becket, -^ that he would 
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•restore his favour to the primate and his friends^ and 
«urrender the possessions of the church of Canter, 
bury. In return^ the primate promised all love and 
honour due by a prelate to his sovereign. But that be 
should have been for a moment deceived^ appears to us 
surprising : the facility with which the outward recon- 
ciliation was effected^ was most suspicious ; the king^ 
though he had promised the kiss of peace^ still refused 
to give it; and every circumstance that occurred, tended 
to confirm the reviving apprehensions of the primate. 
Months elapsed before orders were sent to restore the 
lands of the church ; and when at length they were 
despatched^ it was found that the rents had been levied, 
the cattle driven, the corn carried away, the build, 
ings left in a dilapidated state^ so that on every side 
desolation reigned. There had evidently been wanton 
waste^ as well as shameless rapacity. The men to whom 
the king had granted the lands^ had fully shared the 
royal animosity ; one of them had even direatened to 
murder the archbishop^ should he ever set his foot in 
England* There were threats^ too^ from other parts : 
the courtiers perceived that the king's dislike was fierce 
as ever ; that they were at liberty to persecute the pri- 
mate as they pleased. His bitterest enemies were the 
bishops^ some of whom he had excommunicated. But 
his soul was undaunted ; he resolved to return to his 
flock^ from which^ as he truly said, he had been absent 
too long. The letter which he wrote to the king on 
this occasion was pathetic ; it concludes, ^' It was my 
wish to have waited on you once more ; but necessity 
constrains me, in my humbled state^ to revisit my 
afflicted church. I go^ sire^ with your permission, per. 
haps to perish for it^ unless you protect me: but whether 
I live or die, yours I am, and yours I shall ever be, in 
the Lord. Whatever happen to me or mine, God 
bless you and your children !" There was rashness in 
the design. Well had it been for him had he taken 
the advice of king Louis, who plainly foresaw that mis. 
chief was intended^ and advised him to remain in 
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France: " God's will be done 1" was his reply. To 
the bishop of Paris he said^ " Vado in Anglia mori." 
On his way to the coasts howerer^ he again saw Henryj 
i^Iio carefully refrained from giving him the kiss of 
peace ; a circumstance that naturally added to the ap« 
prehensions which had lately assailed him. He eXf 
pressed some vague alarm^ while his enquiring eye soiigh^ 
the king's : Henry felt the meaning, and quickly re-« 
plied^ '' Do you think me a traitor?" Whether the 
primate was reassured by the question, we know not ; 
but if he had. a momentary faith in the royal sincerity^ 
it was soon to be dissipated. Henry promised to meet 
him again at Rouen, to provide him with money for the 
payment of his debts, and for the expenses of his journey. 
At Rouen, however, he found neither king nor money ; 
but John of Oxford, his personal enemy, was charged 
to accompany him to England. Three hundred pounds 
were lent to him by the archbishop of that city, and with 
that sum he commenced his journey. He had in his 
possession letters of excommunication from the pope 
against the archbishop of York, and the bishops of Lon- 
don and Salisbury, the chief instigators of the late 
troubles ; but he appears to have had no intention of 
publishing them, unless new provocations should arise. 
He ought not, however, to have been entrusted with 
such formidable weapons ; he had not the command of 
temper necessary for his situation ; and he was, most 
injudiciously, not only made to arbitrate in his own 
cause, but armed with powers for enforcing whatever 
his personal resentment might dictate. How true is the 
observation, that in most human disputes both parties 
are in the wrong ! — if not in an equal degree, certainly 
with equal infirmity of nature. The sequel soon showed 
how unfit the primate was to be entrusted with the let- 
ters. At Whitsand, on the French coast, where he 
abode for some time, he heard that the excommunicated 
prelates intended to oppose his landing, and he resolved 
not to withhold the publication of the censures. Though * 
they were his mortal enemies, and unprincipled as they 
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were vengeful^ this is a poor apology for his own want 
of discretion. He should have remembered^ that his 
^ef duty was the re&toration of peace ; that hit ene- 
mies were on the watch to take adrantage of hia well- 
known failing; that they were unprincipled and daring; 
and that^ unless his conduct was regulated by the sound- 
est and coolest views^ he might do more injury than 
good to the cause he advocated. In the heat of his 
resentment^ however^ he despatched a trusty agent, 
with the obnoxious communications; and their public- 
ation naturally added to the irritation of all his enemies. 
It seemed^ indeed^ to his own friends^ as if his sole 
object were to spread dissension and hatred throughout 
the realm ; — that he came, not with peace^ but a sword. 
But he had no vindictive feelings : if he was irritable, 
he was not revengeful; and perhaps the enthusiastic 
sentiments which had animated him since his retire- 
ment at Pontigny, were as much in fault as his own 
infirmity of temper. Before he left Whitsand he had 
reason to know that his life was in danger. From the re- 
lation of the monk Herbert, one of his companions in this 
journey, we learn that he was warned by a message from 
the count of Boulogne not to sail over ; that on the other 
side armed men were waiting for his blood, or to put him 
in chains. He declared, that if he were sure of being 
torn to pieces, he would go. At the same time a vessel 
coming from England, the sailors were asked, what was 
the popular feeling respecting the return of the primate ? 
They replied, what was no doubt true, if we except a 
certain party, that his return would be hailed witii joy 
by the country. One of them, however, who had more 
specific information, strongly advised the archbishop and 
bis suite not to make the dangerous experiment: he 
confirmed die relation of the count, and added, tiiat he 
had his information from a good source. The prelate per- 
sisted. That he was not ignorant of his peril, appears 
from the letter which, from the same port, he wrote to 
Henry. In it he complains that none of the royal 
promises had been fulfilled ; that every day Ranulf de 
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Broe^ minister of prince Henry^ committed greater 
depredations on the domains of die church. He adds^ 
" The same Rannlf has hoasted, in the hearing of many^ 
that we shall not long eivjoy your favour ; and that we 
shall not eat a single loaf of hread (so he threatens) 
in England hefore we are deprived of life." — *' What 
could this Ranulf effect^ unless he depended on your 
will, and were armed with your authority ?"* 

Early in December, Becket landed at Sandwich, the 1^70. 
inhabitants of which, being his vassals, did not fail to 
receive him with acclamation. In all ages, the church 
has been a most beneficent landlord ; and this truth the 
vassals had bitterly felt during the recent usurpation of 
the lay barons. Scarcely was he landed, when he had 
proof enough of the accuracy of the information he had 
leoeived. The sheriff of Kent, whom he had excom- 
municated, at the head of a select body of horsemen, 
with armour under their tunics, advanced in a me- 
nacing attitude. Accompanied by Ranulf de Broc, 
by Reginald de Warenne, by ^e three suspended 
bishops, their allies and friends, — all excommunicated 
by Becket, all his personal enemies, — they had proceeded 
to Dover, to await his arrival, when hearing that he 
was steering towards Sandwich — correptis armis, cum 
festinatione nimi4, Sandicum petierunt. What was 
their object ? To kill him ! is the deliberate assertion of 
several contemporary writers ; and of Thomas himself, 
in his last letter to the pope. But they were disap- 
pointed ; the people collected in a multitude, well armed, 
to protect their feudal superior; and his enemies were 
compelled to temporise. John of Oxford, indeed, com- 
manded them, in the king's name, not to injure either 
the primate or his followers ; but such a command 
he might easily give, when, from the number and 
resolution of the vassals, open violence was impossible. 
Disappointed of their purpose, they reproached him 
with excommunicating the friend^ of the king, whose 

• tile Mine authorities, immediately following the Uut citatioii& 
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▼engMDoe they denounced against him. At Canter- 
bury^ be was lecdred with unbounded aodanution; 
the poor^ the peasantry, the clergy, — all who had suf- 
fered by the recent rapacity — inspired by gratitude, 
lore, and personal attachment, hastened to do him 
honour. His enemies, however, would not soffbr him 
to approach prince Henry, who had been receotly 
crowned, and who was then at Woodstock: he was 
ordered not to enter any of the royal towns or castles, 
but to remain within the precincts of his catfaedraL 
When the people ran eagerly to meet him, by royal pro- 
clamation all were declared traitors who should hereafter 
approach him. In his retirement the primate was in- 
cessant in his devotions, in his reading, in the other 
duties of bis station ; but his situation was one of 
peril, and consequently of alarm. His provisions were 
intercepted ; his property was plundered ; his servants 
were beaten and insulted ; and every day brought to 
his ears the open menaces or the dark conspiracies of 
his enemies. He was persuaded that his last hour was 
approaching. With this impression he wrote to the pope, 
whose prayers he requested, as the sword of death was 
hanging over him. In the same feeling he told his 
clergy that the contest must end with blood, but that he 
was ready to die for the church. To ihe abbot of 
Leicester he expressed his conviction that the king would 
not rest until his doom was fixed. In the same feeling, 
too, on Christmas-day, he preached to the people. He 
observed, that one of their archbishops had been a 
martyr ; and that they would probably soon see another. 
He had, in fact, just made an inefiiMstual attempt by 
his messengers to procure the favour of prince Henry, 
who had recently been crowned by the archbishop of 
York ; for such had been their reception, that they 
had barely been able to escape with their Hves. But, 
with all his well-founded apprehensions, he lost nothing 
of his severity. After the conclusion of his discourse, 
to avenge the wrongs which his church had experienced 
during so many years, he solemnly exconmiunicated 
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by name three powerfiil barons. Thos^ to the latt^ did 
this great but misguided man persist in a career nvhich 
had already made him so many enemies^ and which 
could not fail to exasperate them even to ftenzy. Let 
us not^ however^ forget, that with all its impetuosity, 
his was a noble mind ; and that even in his errors he 
has daim to our respect.* 

In the mean time, the suspended prelates hastened ino. 
to Normandy, to inspire the king with the same thirst 
of vengeance, — linguas suas, says Bromton, ut gla- 
dium exacuerunt. What passed at the interview, or, 
we may rather say, succession of interviews, cannot with 
certainty be known. Iii general terms we are informed 
tbat they did all they could to excite the wrath of the 
king. But two or three expressions have been preserved 
which may throw some light on this dark subject. The 
king asked the prelates what was be done : they replied, 
that it was not for them to advise. One of them added, 
that so long as Becket lived there would be no peace 
either for Henry or his people. That the king perfectly 
understood the import of the words, is evident from 
the exclamation, ** Of the thankless cowards who eat 
my bread, will not one rid me of this turbulent priest ?" 
He, too, was understood. Four knights, Reginald 
Fitsurse, William Tracy, Hugh de Moreville, and 
Richard Brito, instantly bound themselves by oath 
to fulfil the royal pleasure, and that very night set out 
for Canterbury. Passing the straits with consider- 
able speed, they repaired to the neighbourhood of 
that city^ to concert with the Brocs, at Saltwood, the 
details of the dark tragedy. Having collected a num- 
ber of forces to quell the resistance of Becket*s knights, 
of the clergy, and of the citizens, they proceeded to the 

• Authoritiet: — Epiitote & Thoni«, lib. ▼. (vArlli epIstolU). Stepha- 
nldei, Viu ^uidtm, p. 707, kc Quiidriiogut, lib. Ui. cap. 1—10. Ed. 
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Chn^nicon, p. 1413, ftc. } necnon Actui Ponttflcum, p. 1672. (apud Twyi. 
den. Decern Scrtptorei). fiaroniui, Annalea Ecclei. x necnon Alfordus, 
Annalet Ecclet. Annlia (tub anno 1170}. Capgravlua, Nova Legenda Sanc- 
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monastery of St. Augustine's^ the abbot of which was 
of the king's party. From thence^ on the fifth day after 
their departure from Normandy^ they entered the 
palace of the primate^ and without ceremony seated 
themselves on the floor. How to commence the affair 
was no easy matter. At length Fitzurse said^ that they 
came with a message from the king, and asked him 
whether he would hear it in public or in private. The 
reply was, just as they pleased ; and when they inti- 
mated that they wished the conference to be private^ he 
ordered his attendants to withdraw. From the manner^ 
however, of Fitzurse, the porter suspected mischief, 
and immediately threw open the door, that all who 
were in the next apartment might see and hear what 
passed. Being thus compelled to use some manage- 
ment, Reginald ordered him, in the king's name, to 
absolve the excommunicated prelates. — The dispute 
which followed is too long and too uninteresting to be 
reported. The substance of Becket's replies was, that he 
had published the papal letters with the royal consent ; 
that he could not absolve the archbishop of York, whose 
case was reserved for the pope alone; but that he 
would willingly remove the censures from the other 
bishops, if they would engage by oath to obey the de* 
termination of the church. The words on both sides 
were warm : three of the knights had formerly sworn 
fealty to Becket when chancellor, and in allusion to 
this circumstance he expressed his surprise that they 
should thus threaten him. They replied, that they 
would do more than threaten, and descended into the 
court-yard, where they armed. While his attendants 
loudly expressed their alarm, he remained as cool and 
collected as if no danger were near. The voices of the 
monks, who were then at vespers, fell on their ears, 
and with much difficulty they bore him along with 
them through the cloisters, in ^e hope that the church 
would be a place of security. AVhile slowly following 
his cross, some of his attendants, to make that security 
the greater, were proceeding to fasten the gates ; but. 
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with his usual magnanimity^ he ordered tbem to be 
thrown open^ observing^ that the house of God was not 
to be fortified like a castle ; that he came there not to 
fight, but to sufier. In the mean time the knights, 
attended by twelve other ruffians, had broken into the 
palace, and not finding him there, followed him to the 
church. He had passed the northern transept, and was 
ascending the steps of the choir, when they rushed in 
with drawn swords. Even now, as darkness was at hand 
(it was the 29th or perhaps 30th day of December), he 
might easily have hid himself in some crypt, or e8cape4 
altogether ; but in natural intrepidity he had never a 
superior; and in mind he evidently aspired to the 
crown of martyrdom. A voice exclaimed, ^' Where is 
the traitor?" but no answer was returned. Reginald 
then cried out, *' Where is the archbishop ? " Hearing 
these words, he descended the steps, saying, " Here 
am I, an archbishop indeed, but no traitor, ready to 
suffer in the name of my Redeemer !" They again 
demanded the absolution of the bishops. '' Never ! '* 
was the reply, '' until they make satisfaction." — " Then 
die ! " said Fitzurse. '' Reginald," said the primate, 
'' I have done thee many favours — what is thy object ? 
If my life be sought, be it so ; but I command you, 
in the name of God, not to hurt one of my people ! " 
Reginald seized him by the mantle, to drag him out, 
and put him to death in some less holy place ; but he 
would not be moved. Reginald then aimed a blow at 
his head; his cross bearer, Edward Grimes — well 
does the faithful creature, the only one who had not 
fled, deserve that his name should be remembered by 
posterity — interposed his arm ; it was cut ofi^, and the 
blow wounded the primate on the crown. Feeling the 
blood flow, he bowed in the attitude of prayer, exclaim- 
ing, '^ To God, to St. Mary, to the holy patrons of this 
church, and to St. Denis, I commend myself and the 
church's cause ! " A second blow brought him on his 
knees ; a third, on his face before the altar of St. 
Benedict ; but he had still composure enough to draw 
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his robes around him^ and to clasp his hands in prayer. 
Successive blows soon deprived him of his life; and 
one of the conspirators, drawing out his brains with the 
point of the sword, scattered them over the pave- 
ment.* 

Thus perished one of the most extraordinary men of 
the middle ages. The manner in which he met his 
fate ; his indomitable courage ; his unbending dignity ; 
his perfect reliance on the Justice of his cause, have 
called forth the admiration of mankind. Of his eha- 
racter, a sufficient estimate may be formed from the 
preceding sketch. We have seen that it was widdy 
different at different periods ; that before his conver. 
sion he appears to have been an unscrupulous instru- 
ment of the royal wiU, and seriously intent on nothing 
beyond the preservation of his sovereign's favour ; that 
after that event he ran into the opposite extreme •^ of 
obstinacy in resisting his will. Endowed with a com- 
manding genius, and, from his elevation to the primacy, 
with virtues of a very high order, his influence could 
not fail to be great. We believe it would in most cases 
have been salutarily exercisedi had Henry been of a 
different character ; but when he found that the royal 
object was not merely to reform, but to enslave and 
corrupt the church, he resolved to resist every inno- 
vation. In this his only excuse is to be found in the 
spirit of the age. A more interesting consideration 
regards the circumstances that led to his fate. We 
have related them with perfect freedom from bias ; but 
have thought it our duty to display some facts which 
have either been wholly overlooked, or very imperfectly 
regarded by preceding writers. Though the reader 
must already have divined our opinion, we will devote 
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a few addidonal obtervationt to the subject — Who 
aathorised, perhaps instigated^ the knights to their deed 
of blood? To suppose that, unless they were fully 
aware of the royal wishes, they would undertake its 
cominission, is monstrous. They had received no pro- 
Tocation from the priest; on die contrary, three of 
them had eaten of his bread, had lived in his house, 
hold, and shared his bounty; their object, therefore, 
was to please the king, who they believed could pro- 
tect them against the vengeance of the church. As we 
are taking a view of the case which preceding writers 
haye been unwilling to contemplate, we are the more 
anxious to state the grounds of an inference which, 
however novel, is to us irresistable. Let us for a 
moment revert to previous transactions. All autho- 
rities agree that, if Becket had not given way at 
Clarendon, his blood would have been spilt ; that the 
executioners were ready for the deed. At Northampton 
he is allowed, by two contemporary writers, to have 
been in equal danger; and that the catastrophe was 
only averted by his flight. At the pretended re. 
conciliation, all agree that the king constantly refused 
to give him the kiss of peace. If the king had no 
ulterior views, would he have so obstinately withstood 
the pledge of reconciliation ? We have seen the alarm 
of king Louis; the apprehension of the archbishop; 
the hasty, and, as we may infer, confused reply of Henry 
when the searching and suspicious eyes of the primate 
expressed, even more strongly than words, what was 
passing within. And what are we to think of the re- 
conciliation itself? Why should Henry all at once 
abandon pretences which, during six years, he had so 
vigorously defended against the whole church ? When, 
in addition, we take into account his profound dis. 
simulation, are we rash in concluding that his conces. 
sions were too sudden, and too easily made, to be sin- 
cere? And why was the primate subjected to the 
sodety of his personal enemy, John of Oxford, espe- 
cially after it had been arranged that the archbishop of 
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Rouen should accompany him to England? Again, 
what made the sheriff of Kent, Ranulf de Broc, and 
the three bishops^ — all five filled with deadly hatred 
to the archbishop^ and four at least of the five infamooi 
for their crimes^ •^ hasten with armed men to the beach 
at Dover^ which they are described as pacing with equal 
impatience and fury^ while waiting for hia arriral? 
Who told them to be in readiness at the rery place 
where he had intended to disembark, and at the 
very time ? How explain the warning of the count 
of Boulogne, and the English mariner? how, the 
emphatic letter which Becket wrote from Whitsand to 
the king, relative to the conduct of De BroCy and the 
threatening aspect of things ? Why the boast of the 
minister that the royal favour and the primate's life 
would be short? He, the sheriff of Kent, and the 
bishops, must have known that the recent reconciliation 
was only a feint to lure him into the hands of the 
king : if they had admitted the bare possibility of its 
being sincere on the part of Henry, would they have 
dared thus to meet ^eir sovereign's friend? YThat 
was their object in hastening with such a formidable 
and hostile array to that point ? " Nescio quid," 
says 'Gervase : it certainly could hot be for the mere 
purpose of seizing by force the papal excommuni- 
cations, for they had been already delivered to them, — 
a fact which most modem historians have overlooked : 
we may add, that on such men that censure would haye 
had no influence whatever. That the object was an 
important one, appears from their anxiety and manner : 
'* Die crastinft, dum furibundi littora circulrent, quasi 
archiepiscdpum applicantem apprehendere, ipse Spiritu 
Sancti quo regebatur edoctus, navem ascendit, et eorum 
devitans nequitiam, prospero cursu in portu Sandwico 
applicuit." We have related with what rapidity they 
proceeded to Sandwich, and how, finding the peopk* 
collected in a multitude to defend the archbishop, they 
were compelled to desist Arom their purpose. Of his 
unvarying presentiment th^t evil fate awaited him, we 
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are assaied by every contemporary writer^ by his own 
epistles^ by the general impression of the times. After 
his return to England it naturally acquired new strength. 
Omitting the reports of conspiracy whidi daily reached 
his ears^ let us revert to a most important fact, — the 
order firom the young Henry to remain within die pre- 
cincts of his cathedral. By royal proclamation^ the 
man who should presume to look upon him or any of 
his suite with favour^ was declared an enemy of the 
king : and because the priests of the London diurches^ 
and many of the citizens^ had advanced to meet him^ 
they were compelled to give bail in the royal courts to 
answer for the chaise of receiving the king's enemy. 
Why this precipitancy to place him beyond the pale of 
the law — to isolate lUm at once from the assistance and 
the sympathy of men? Another consideration pecu- 
liarly forces itself on the nund. Prince Henry^ though 
crowned^ was but a boy : would he^ of his own autho- 
rity^ still less, would his attendants have incurred the re- 
sponsibility of proclaiming a public enemy^ — the enemy 
of the king^ — the very man who had just been reconciled 
to that king ? It is impossible to doubt that both the 
authority and the injunction to such a step had arrived 
from Normandy. Add to all this, the conference of the 
suspended bishops with the king, — the portentous mean- 
ing of the sentences which we have before recorded,-^ 
let us not forget that the king is represented by two 
andiorities as frequently expressing die same culpable 
wish for the archbishop's removal — and the precipitate 
departure of the four knights, and what are we to con- 
clude ? From a careful and unbiassed investigation of 
contemporary, authorities, from the diaracter of the 
parties concerned, from the aggregate connection of the 
circumstances on which we have dwelt in the course of 
this biographical sketch — for singly , each, however 
suspicious, would not make a strong impression on the 
mind ; — ^from all the circumstantial evidence, we are tm-. 
willingly compelled to draw this conclusion, — that the 
murder of Becket was deliberately planned, and that the 

F 4 
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tfuiU must rest on Henry Plantagenet. We wre, indeed, 
told by contemporary writers, that his words, ^' will 
nobody rid me of this turbulent priest?"-^ were the 
passionate exclamation of the moment; that he did 
not intend the catastrophe which followed; that the 
knights left the court, not only without his permission, 
but without his knowledge. In reply we ask, who told 
them that the king was not privy to the design? 
They relate what passed at that conference from com- 
mon report »-ut fertur — and they have no other 
authority for the statement beyond the assertion of the 
king himself, who, to avert the consequences of the act, 
would not want such palliatives as his policy could 
invent. But for their forbearance on this point there is 
reason enough. If they do not openly charge him with 
the deed, that they had their suspicions is evident from 
several expressions which, however cautious, are full of 
meaning. Let us remember that several of them wrote 
during Henry's own life ; aU of them in his reign or 
that of his sons. Would they dare to call him a^ 
murderer to his face ? Or would they tell his sons 
that their father had been one ? For a similar reason, 
the charge could not be made during the dynasty of 
the Plantagenets. Henry, it may be said, voluntarily 
swore before the papal legates that he was innocent of 
instigating the assassins ; but little weight will attach 
to this plea, when we consider his character. That 
neither with him nor his courtiers, oaths were any great 
obstacles to the attainment of his views, is undoubted : 
on two or three occasions we know that he swore, and 
authorised others to swear, to the truth of that which 
he and they knew to be false.* Towards his excul- 

* We give one example In the diet at Wurtzburg, his ambassadon 
swore that he disclaimed Alexander, and recognised the authority f^ 
the rival pope ; and, in consequence, the adhesion of England to the 
cause of the antLpope was not only announced to Germany by an inv. 
perial edict, but to Alexander himself by an eye-witness. The king 
made his envoys deny the act, and sent that convenient instrument 
John of Oxford, to Rome, to swear that they had taken no such oath. 
In the presence of Alexander, John did not hesitate to swear as he had 
been ordered. 
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pstioB die bare otth in question proves nothing. Some 
other reflections naturally ally themselTes to the same 
subject, and range themsdves on the same side. 1. The 
four knights were Henry's confidential friends, — ^regi 
admodum familiares ut sodi : consequently they were 
well acquainted with his secret wishes and intentions. 
2. It is, indeed, said that, suspecting their purpose, and 
repenting of his unguarded expression, he sent messen- 
gers after them to prevent mischief. But does not this 
consciousness of their object prove his complicity in it ? 
That he could be in no great hurry to recall them is 
evident from the time which elapsed between their 
arrival in Kent, and the execution of their purpose. 
They passed two days in the vicinity of Canterbury, 
in deliberating with Ranulf de Broc, with the abbot 
of St. Augustines*, and other peoMUs whom they 
admitted to the conspiracy, and in collecting a suffi- 
cient military force. Now, to arrange the details of 
the tragedy with so many, and to collect a considerable 
number of men — congr^atd satellitum ac provinci. 
alium turbi — would necessarily require two days. In 
fact, fire days elapsed from their leaving Rouen to the 
consummation of the deed. Now, if Henry had been 
seriously inclined to save the primate's life, he had time 
enough to do so ; but his convenient apprehensions for 
the result did not arise until they could be expressed 
without fear of benefiting the intended victim. 3. We 
are, indeed, told, that after the departure of the knights 
be held a council, in which it was resolved that orders 
should be sent over the channel for the arrest of the 
archbishop. To us this is merely another instance of 
the profound dissimulation in which Henry was so able 
a master. From the commencement of his hollow ne- 
gotiations with the primate, to the consummation of 
the deed, it was evidendy his object to procure that 
churchman's removal without compromising himself. 
If it could be effected without his formally hiring the 

* It i> poitible that the abbot wai not aware of the extent to which the 
cmpiraton Intended to go. 
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assassins for the purpose ; without a specific agreement 
as to the mode of the senrioe and the recompence it was 
to receive^ it would he preferable to open complicity. 
Such complicity^ could it only be proved^ must^ as 
Henry well knew^ have shaken his throne ; for though 
he appears to have had little respect for the papal thun- 
ders^ he dreaded their effect on public opinion. Hence^ 
as we conceive, the frequency of his complaints, that no- 
body prized his peace or honour, or he shoidd now be 
rid of '^ the turbulent priest;" hence the hints that he 
appears to have dropped that his favour was only to be 
procured by the performance of such a service. We 
think that his wishes, both as to the catastrophe itself, 
and as to his exemption from implication with it, were 
X>erfectly understood ; and that it was the conviction of 
the knights that, by committing the deed and screening 
their sovereign, they should perform a service doubly 
valuable. 4. But though this is perhaps the more 
reasonable hypothesis, we are by no means sure that he 
did not actually and explicitly instigate them to the 
deed. Unless they were certain of his support, unless 
they had received actual authority from him, would they 
have openly asserted, not only that they were on the king's 
business, but that they were absolutely acting in obe- 
dience to his commands ? It was in his name that they 
demanded troops ; in his they ordered the monks of the 
cathedral, during the interview with Becket in the 
palace, not to aUow the churchman to escape ; his name, 
when they rushed into the church, they shouted aloud, 
to incite each other to the deed. 5. What was the 
punishment he inflicted on the murderers? leader, 
none whatever ! By the pope, indeed, they were com- 
pelled to visit Rome, and were sentenced to expiate their 
crime by a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. It is some 
pleasure to find that, if human justice spared them, they 
did not long triumph in their guilt. Most of the six- 
teen (the four knights and their twelve associates) died 
prematurely and miserably in a foreign land. 6. The 
conduct of Henry after the catastrophe confirms his full 
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participation in the plot. Though he instantly sent 
ambassadors to swear that he had not authorised the 
deed^ and engaged to concede every thing which the 
pope might demand— engagements which^ after his points 
were gained^ he well knew he would have no difficulty 
in eluding ; though they were abundantly supplied with 
gold^ to corrupt the easy virtue of the cardinals ; though 
their oaths and his gifts caused him to he exempted by 
name from the curses which the pope denounced on 
all who had been concerned in the assassination^ yet^ 
when he learned that two cardinals were sent as legates 
to take cognisance of the crime^ he precipitately with* 
drew into England^ and from thence into Ireland. 
His pretext was^ that his presence was necessary to re- 
ceive the submission of the natives ; his real object^ ac^ 
cording to contemporary historians^ was to elude with 
decency the visit of the legates. It was observed that> 
during the four months of his remaining in that country^ 
no vessel from England reached the Irish coast : the 
state of the weather was a very good pretext ; but the 
real cause^ beyond all doubt^ was his fear that his com- 
plicity in the archbishop's death would be discovered^ 
that be should be pronounced excommunicate^ and his 
subjects absolved from their oaths of allegiance. At 
Wexford^ receiving a message more favourable than he 
had anticipated^ he hastened with the speed of the wind 
to the legates in France. Probably they were so fair 
gained by his money^ — for even in the twelfth century 
the Roman court Was notoriously corrupt^ — as to repre- 
sent him guiltiess of the murder ; but the concessions 
which he made would have a better effect on the pope. 
It is admitted by all the writers of the period that he 
engaged to restore the lands of the church of Canter- 
bury ; to render satisfaction for the injuries done to the 
clergy; to sanction appeals to the pope; to maintain 
200 knights during twelve months in the Holy Land ; 
and to serve himself three years against the infidels. 
But it is also certain that he agreed to several private 
articles, the tenor of which cannot be ascertained. 
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and amigned, not merdy as particeps, bat as princep$ 

eriminU ? We ask farther^ is there a judge on the beneh^ 

is there a magistrate at our sessions^ is there a juror, 

grand or petit, in any of our tribunals, is there a sing^ 

frequenter of our courts of justice, who, in such a case, 

with drcunistantial evidence so strong before him, 

would hesitate to convict or to condemn? Though 

passion, or ignorance, or force, may for a season stifle the 

truth, the duty of investigating it is paramount in the 

historian, and equally so that of proclaiming it. His 

functions are strictly those of the judge : he summons 

the personages of former times to his bar ; he subjects 

heir evidence to the tests of reason, of experience, and 

if authority ; and while it is incumbent on him to be 

■ exempt from partiality as if he belonged to another 

pecies, he is eqtudly bound to declare the sum of that 

' Tidence, whether agreeable or unpalatable to his readers. 

' n our hands the dignity shall neither be prostituted nor 

' egraded : the truth, or at least what we conceive to 

^' ' e the truth, shall fearlessly be proclaimed, whether the 

' - jatican or Lambeth, whether St. James's or St Giles's, 

'^ ' own at the disclosure.* 

^^' The remainder of king Henry's reign must be de.1170 
^'^^ latched in a few sentences. Such a martyr in the ^ 
W' lurch's cause as Becket could not fail to be canonised ; ^' 
the 'id no shrine in England was ever fiequented by so 
i^&'^'tny devotees. One hundred thousand pilgrims, from 
ven ^1 parts of Christendom, are known to have visited it 
r^t^ one year. The penance which Henry inflicted on 
)'] tb^.toself before that tomb, is too well known to be de. 
U^'fbed. Was this policy or superstition? Probably 
^Q^Aflras a mixture of both. But to us there appears to 
>poit^febeen another motive, — a consciousness of guilt; 
» ; ^jBpe that such unexampled rigour — unexampled as. 
ct I ^idly in any crowned head — would atone, in some 

fjiSi b^ - The atxnre paragraph Is founded, a* the reader will at once prenime, 
^ the authorities we have followed for the circumstances of Becket*s 
; To repeat our references is useless Dr. Lingard evidently suspected 
. S«%utb, tiMmgh be does not ezpreiB it 
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degree^ for the crime. Had not this proud monarcfa 
felt the power of remone, he would never have anhmitted 
to BO humiliating a ceremony, — a ceremony perhqw 
enjoined hy the legates as one of the secret conditions of 
his absolution. Six years after the murder of Becket, we 
have another proof how completely he had placed him- 
self in the power of the Roman see. In a council hdd 
at Northampton, he conceded some of the most im- 
portant points for which he had so fiercely contended, — 
that clergymen should not he arraigned before secular 
tribunals, on any charge, unless they had violated the 
forest laws, or had to answer for feudal infractions; 
that the king should hold no see or monastery vacant 
longer than a year, unless there were evident necessity 
in the case; that the murderers of clergymen should 
not only suffer the usual penalty, but forfeit their inhe- 
ritance ; that clergymen should never be compelled to 
make wager of battle. These remarkable concessions 
are strongly corroborative of the monarch's guilt, and 
that he was believed to be guilty by the Roman court. — 
Richard, his successor, had no material disputes with the 
church. Probably, the zeal with which he combated the 
Saracens, rendered the popes unwilling to quarrel with 
him. To the interference of one of them, Celestine III., 
he owed his liberty, when languishing in a German 
dungeon: nothing but the thunders of the Vatican 
could have unnerved the grasp of his gaolers. This is 
another of the many cases in which we recognise the 
utility of the popedom. — John was not destined to be 
on so good terms with it His disputes with the holy 
see so blinded him with fury, that he resorted to acts as 
tyrannical as those of William Rufus : with even greater 
injustice he seized the church revenues ; imprisoned at 
his arbitrary pleasure eve^y ecclesiastic who fell under 
his resentment, and derided alike the decencies of life 
and the obligations of religion. But circumstances soon 
changed : he was not a Rufus, and Innocent III., who 
now reigned, was more powerful than the successors of 
Gregory VII. An interdict first, next an excommuni- 
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cation, lastly^ a sentence of deposition, and the absolu. 
tion of his subjects from their oaths of allegiance, were 
terrible visitations, yet they were visitations which were 
richly deserved. But the papal pretensions were in 
themselves so monstrous, that we lose sight of the royal 
miscreant's vices in the indignation they inspire. He 
put the seal to his own degradation, and die popedom to 
its own ambition, in consenting to hold England and 
Ireland as a vassal of the holy see, subject to an annual 
rental of 1000 marks. In the subsequent quarrels be^ 
tween John and his barons, the pope took the side of 
his vassal ; ordered the barons to be excommimicated ; 
and because Stephen Langton, the archbishop of Can- 
terbury, had the courage to refiise, he suspended the ; 
patriotic churchman. In this reign there is much ex- 
ceedingly di^uEting. To see pontiffs, who ought in 
reality to be what they stiled themselves, servi ser- 
Torum Dei, arrogating a temporal superiority over the 
kingdoms of the earth, was enough to engender infi- 
deUty.* 

The reign of the third Henry also exhibits some 121 6 
things worthy of notice : — all the progressive ambi- to 
tion, the worldly policy, the unchristian haughtiness 1^50. 
of the popes. On this subject we have great pleasure in 
transcribing the sentiments of a distinguished Roman 
catholic historian and dirine : — 

" The history of Henry^s transactions with the court of 
Rome discloses to us a system of oppression under which the 
English clergy, by the united influence of the crown and the 
tiara, were compelled to submit to the most grievous exactions. 
The Christian hierarchy had, from the earliest ages, been dis- 
tinguished t^ a regular gradation of oflSce and authority, from 
the lowest clerk to the bishop of Rome, who was considered 
as the chief of the Christian body, and the ricegerent of Christ 
upon earth. As the northern nadons extended their conquests, 
they diffused their peculiar notions of jurisprudence among the 

• Radulphiu de Diceto, Im«gines Hiftorianim, p. 591, Ac Bromton, 
ChroDicon, p. 1079. &c Gervase, Chronica, pu 1410, &c. Baronitu et 
Reynaldus, Annalei Ecdesiasticl ; necnon Alfordus, Annales EccL AngL 
(nib aanii)* 
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proTinces of Euroi^ ; these were invariably incorporated with 
the external economy of religion ; and the constitution of the 
church became in a great measure assimilated in the ideas 
of the northern Christians to the institutions of a feudal king- 
dom. The pope held the place of the sovereign ; the bishops 
were considered nearly in the light of his barons ; and sub- 
ordinate to the bishops stood the inferior clergy in the quality 
of sub-vassals. These feudal notions were followed by feudal 
ceremonies and claims. The bishop) before he entered on the 
administration of his diocese, swore fealty to the pope ; and 
the priest, at his ordination, besides the ancient promise of ca- 
nonical obedience, did bondage to his bishop. Then, as the 
civil sovereign in his necessities required aid from his barons, 
and through them from their vassals, so the popes, in similar 
circumstances, demanded pecimiary assistance from the bishops, 
and through them from the rest of the clergy. At first their 
claims were brought forward with modesty and reserve ; nor 
did the ecclesiastics refuse to relieve the wants or support the 
splendour of him whom they revered as their spiritual father, 
and beneath whose protection they reposed in the peaceful pos- 
session of their property. But gradually the necessities *, and 
with the necessities, the demands of the pontiffs were multiplied, 
till they at length excited the remonstrances and opposition both 
of the clergy and of the laity. By accepting the donation of 
Pepin, and by subsequent acquisitimis, the bishops of Rome 
now joined the concerns of temporal princes to the duties of 
Christian prelates ; and the wars in wUch tliey were compelled 
to engage, sometimes with their own subjects, sometimes with 
foreign states, entailed on ihem expenses far beyond the an- 
nual amount of their incomes. This was generally the situ- 
ation of the popes who governed the church during Henry's 
reign. Involved in a long and ruinous contest with the em- 
peror Frederic and his partisans in Italy, overwhelmed with an 
immense load of debt, and forced occasionally to abandon their 
own dominions for an asylum on this side of the Alps, they 
looked to the ud of the clergy as the surest expedient for 
satisfying the claims of their creditors, recruiting their forces, 
and recovering their former ascendancy. Year after year the 
English, like any other national church, was called upon to 
contribute towards the support of the Roman sfte : and though 
the generosity or patience of the clergy was soon exhausted, 
their resistance was seldom successful against the authority of 
the pontiff, supported as it generally was by the authority of 
the monardi ; for the fate of John had proved an awful warn- 
ing to Henry, who, unwilling to provoke the enmity of the 

• We may also add, their luxuries and prodigalitiei^ 
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pope, concorred in any scheme of exaction, unless he were 
occasionally deterred by the united clamour <^ the barons and 
clergy. 

** The principal grierances which sprung out of this system 
xnay be reduced to two heads. 1. The popes, in imitation of 
the temporal princes, often retpiired a taOage of the clergy, 
amounting generally to a twentieth, sometimes to a tenth, and 
on one or two occasions to a larger share of their annual income. 
T^ ese impositions had been originally introduced in the time 
of the crusades, and had been justified on the ground that the 
recovery of Palestine was an object equally interesting to 
erery Christian ; and that while the laity che^ully shed their 
blood in the sacred cause, the clergy could not r^use to con- 
tribute a small portion of their revenues towards its success. 
But it was soon discovered that every war in which the pon- 
tiffs engaged, was, somehow or other, connected with the wel- 
£ire of religion.* When the contest commenced between 
Gregory IX. and the emperor Frederic, that pope demanded 
an aid of the clergy ; as his affairs grew desperate his demands 
were repeated ; and under his successcn*. Innocent IV., the 
frequency and amount of these tallages became an intolerable 
burden. Innocent, indeed, alleged in justification of his con- 
duct, that he was an exile from his dominions, that at Lyons, 
where he kept his court for ten years, he had no resource but 
in the contributions of the clergy, and that whatever they gave 
was expended in the cause of the church and religion, lliese 
reasons, however, did not always convince those who suffered 
from the annual diminution of their incomes. i* In many 
nations they were answered with complaints ; in England they 
experienced the most decided opposition. The clergy replied, * 
that they deemed it unjust to furnish money with the convic- 
tion that it would be employed against ^e emperor, who, 
though the pope had condemned him, was still to be considered 
a catholic prince, since he had offered to submit his quarrel to 
the decision of a general council; that each church had its 
own patrimony ; nor could the pope with any more justice 
daim a share in the revenue of tfieir churches than they could 
claim a shaore of the revenue of the church of Rome : that as « 
the law, when it described every tiling as belonging to tlie 

• One of Dr. LingaxtTs quiet blows —not the lesseEftctual that they are 
quiet Whoever imagines this distinguisheil writer to be any admirer of 
papal lapaclty or tyranny, is ignorant of his works. 

f We must except Oro^setete, the celebrated bishop of Lincoln, who, 
in answer to the king's writ, enquiring by what authority he levied a tall- 
age for the use of the pope, replied : — '* Nod est admiratione dignura, quod 
coepticopi nostri et nos in hac parte facimus, scd admiratione multa et 
indignatione quamplurimii easet dignisstmum, si etiam non mgati vel jussi 
afiquid hujusmodi, vel etiam majus non fecerimn*."— £p. 119. 

VOL. lY. Q 
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prince, spoke of his right of superintendance, not of property } 
so the pre-eminence enjoyed by the pope imposed on him the 
duty of watching over all ; and that if the incomes of the clergy 
were more than sufficient for their support, they were obli^ 
to employ the remainder in relieving the wants of the poor, 
not in furnishing the means of protracting a bloody aud de> 
structive war.* For some time the king and the barons ap- 
peared indifferent spectators of the struggle. At length they 
were induced to interfere, by the consideration, that in propor« 
tion as the clergy ^were impoverished, the national burdens 
would press with additional weight on the laity. Ambaaaadors 
were despatched to the general council at Lyons, who in firm 
but respectful language remonstrated against the frequency of 
the papal exactions. Perhaps the promises which Innocent 
gave in his reply, were meant only to allay discontent. But 
if he was sincere, the necessities of his situation soon compelled 
him to break them ; and a new demand of a twentieth from 
the poorer, of a larger portion from the more opulent benefices, 
awakened an unusual spirit of opposition. The clergy 
drew up a list of their grievances, sent it to the pontifl^ and 
appealed from him to the next general council : the barons, 
in bolder terms, warned him of the evils which might probably 
ensue; and clearly insinuated their readiness to draw the 
sword, if it should be necessary, in support of the clergy* 
£ven the king appeared to make common cause with his vassals, 
and forbade the tallage to be paid, under the penalty of his 
high displeasure. Yet this strong opposition gradually melted 
away. Henry withdrew his prohibition ; the barons relapsed 
into their former apathy; and the clergy were reduced to 
compound with the pontiff for 11,000 nM»s.t 

2. " The second grievance consisted in what were termed 
papal provisions, by which the pope, superseding for the time the 
right of the patron, nominated of his own authority to the 
vacant benefices. | The consequence was, that many Italians 
possessed livings which should have been conferred on English 
clergymen; and if some of them resided in the island, the 
others, after defraying the charges of a substitute to perform 
the duty, received and spent the remainder of theirincome in 
foreign countries. This abuse excited loud complaints on the 
part both of the patrons and of the clergy ; and the public dis- 
content displayed itself in acts of illegal violence. An 



• Such repreientations would do honour to the moit enlightened times. 
The dergy were by no means ao slavishly devoted to the Roman see as we 



generally suppose. 

f Annates Burtonenses, p. S97. 905^10, Matthaui Parltiensis. His* 
^^'via, p. 6S5, &o. 

* Always, no doubt, for « wnsidsratkm. 
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cution was fonned, under the title of the Commonality of 
JBngland ; and was clandestinely encouraged by the principal 
of the barons and the clergy. At its head was Sir Robert 
Thwinge, a knight of Yorkshire, who by a papal provision bad 
l>eeii deprived of his nomination to a living in the gift of his 
family. His commands were implicitly obeyed by his asso- 
ciates, who, though they were never more than eighty indi- 
^duals, contrived, by the secrecy and celerity of their motions, 
to impress the public with an idea that they amounted to a much 
greater number. They murdered the pope*s couriers ; wrote 
menacing letters to the foreign ecclesiastics and their stewards ; 
sometimes seized their persons, threw them privately into dun. 
geons, and compelled them to pay considerable ransoms ; and 
at others carried off the produce of their farms, sold it by public 
auction, or distributed it among the poor of the neighbourhood. 
For eight months these excesses continued without any interruj^ 
tion from the legal authorities ; the national discontent was gra- 
tified^with the sufferings of the foreigners ; and the members of 
the association, to satisfy the officers of justice, pretended that 
they acted in virtue of a royal commission. Henry at length in- 
terposed his authority, and Thwinge proceeded to Rome to 
plesul his cause before the pontiff. He was successful, and 
returned with a bull, by which Gregory authorised him to 
nominate to the living which he claimed; declared, that if 
ever the ri^ts of the lay patrons had been invadec^ it was 
without his knowledge^ and contrary to his intentions ; and 
promised that all future provisions should be confined to those 
benefices which were known to be in the gift of the prelates, 
abbots, and ecclesiastical bodies; a politic answer, which, while 
it wore the semblance of truth, separated the interests of the 
laity from those of the clergy, and was calculated to render the 
former unconcerned spectators of the oppression of the latter."* 



The clergy were at no loss to detect the object of this ^^^ 

to 

1307. 



truly Italian policy. But it defeated itself; it threw ^ 



them into a closer combination with the laity ; the two 
parties made common cause ; and in every future re- 
monstrance addressed to the Roman courts the provi- 
sions were coupled with 'tallages^ and both declared 
to be an abuse which could no longer be borne. The 
pope, howeyer, long resisted, under the plea that pnn 
visions were necessary for the support of his dignity^ 

' • ** Mattbaeiu FsrisieniiB, Hlstoria, p. SIS. S16, 917. 460, ifH., Dunst. 
p. 206, 907. Rymer, i. 922." LiDsard*s EogUuid, voU iL p. 504, &c 
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since without them he should have no means of re- 
warding his most faithful servants. There can he no 
douht^ that like the temporal sovereigns^ he never^ or at 
least very seldom^ conferred dignities without an equiva- 
lent. When Giraldus Cambrensis^ the archbishop elect 
of St. David's^ went to Rome^ to procure his confirm- 
ation, and presented his works to Innocent^ he u&ed this 
memorable pun, — Prssentiunt vobis alii lihras, sed 
nos libro8. But his works weighed little in the scale 
with the gold of his competitor^ and he returned with- 
out success. The plea of the pope^ that provisions 
were necessary^ was scouted with contempt ; it was re- 
presented, in a general address from the clergy^ that fifty 
thousand marks were actually abstracted from the country 
by this practice. The pontiff allowed the practice to be 
an evil, and said that it had been always contrary to his 
wishes, however necessity might have caused him to 
adopt it. He proposed as compromise, that eight thousand 
marks only should be set aside for foreign incumbents ; 
that even this sum should be gradually reduced; 
and that on all future occations^ the lawful patrons 
should present as the benefices became vacant. Un. 
fortunately, however, there was as little of sincerity on 
the part of the popes, as there was of a wish to abandon 
so convenient a branch of patronage : the very next year 
(1253) he ph>vided* to a living in the diocese of Lin- 
coln. But the celebrated Grossetete, who fiUed that see, 
openly refused to receive the provision, and that too 
in a letter to the pontiff himself, on the ground that 
such an assumption of authority had never been granted 
by Christ to St. Peter, or any of St. Peter's successors. 
The remonstrance was not without effect : Innocent 
published a bull which virtually abolished the abuse, 
but that bull was frequently disregarded by his sue. 
cessors. And even he, though he abandoned one source 
of income, or patronage, now opened another. By 
offering the crown of Sicily to Edward, the second son 

• We use this word in the eccledastical.sense. 
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of Henry, he contrived to draw immense sums irom the 
country : in fact, England paid most of the expenses of 
the war which he undertook to expel Manfred.* Yet 
Manfred triumphed, and the money was lost. It, 
faoiMrever, fell on the king and the ckrgy, for the lay 
barons were too wise to supply the means- of so wild an 
expedition as Henry contemplated. Alexander IV. was 
no less rapacious, and, we may add, no less unprincipled, 
than Innocent. But let us not, like most modem his- 
torians f, mention the extortions of the popes only, shut- 
ting our eyes almost ^itirely to those of kings. It is 
impossihle to say which of the two was the worse.J! Both 
ground the English clergy to the earth, not only hy 
TobHng them of whatever yaluaUes they possessed, but 
by forcing them, when they had no money left, to ac- 
cept bills in favour of Italian bankers. This was not 
an : one tenth of the revenues of the church was or- 
dered to be annually paid into the exchequer: the 
goods of clergymen who died intestate, and one year's 
income of aU vacant benefices, from the archbishoprics 
down to the parochial cures, were reserved to the crown. 
This oppressive league of pope and king raised the in- 
dignation of the clergy to the highest pitch, and was one 
of the causes of that popular discontent with both, so 
manifest in the writers of the fourteenth century. In 
the reign of the first Edward, the clergy were equally 
oppressed. The kings of England had lately found some 
advantage in assuming, or promising to assume the 
cross. As they could not be expected to fight gratui- 
tously the battles of Christendom, the pope was applied 
to, and persuaded to authorise, for a given number of 
years, one-tenth of the church revenues to the crown to 
defray the expenses of the approaching expedition. 
When the money was received, it was expended on 
other olgects. . In fact, king and pope appear to have 

• Vol I. p. 122, ftc. 

t EapedaUy Mx. Tomer, who, wbile he ezaggeralet, — if, indeed, it be 
foirible to exaggerate —oie rapacity of Rome, wholly passes over that 
of the Unga. See his History, fvoL L (reign of Henry IIL) .and toL ii . 
{fdga of fdward I.). 
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Tied with each other by what deeeptions they could best 
plunder the people. When deception could no longer 
be practised^ violence was substituted. The pope ex- 
communicated^ the king moved an armed force^ the devil 
assisted both^-^a trio of worthies^ which^ when com- 
bined^ could not fail to triumph. It would be incredible^ 
were it not satisfactorily attested^ with what impudence 
Edward demanded from the clergy half of their incomes. 
They refused^ and were about to express their indigna- 
tion in some other way, when a knight entered' the hall 
in which they were deliberating, and said, " Reverend 
fathers, if there be any one among you who dares to con- 
tradict the royal will, let him stand forth, that his name 
may be known, and noticed as one who has broken the 
king's peace!" All were terrified into submission. 
The next year brought a similar demand, with si- 
milar success. In this dilemma, the sufferers invoked 
the aid of the holy see, which published a bull, 
forbidding the clergy of any Christian country to grant 
laymen the revenues of their benefices without its per- 
mission. But if the pope was thus detached from the con- 
federation, the king and the devil still remained. When 
the clergy resisted, the royal seal was placed on their 
bams ; the property of such as refused to compound, 
was sold ; and, by one sweeping decree, the novelty of 
which is quite admirable, the whole clerical body, lay 
and secular, were outlawed I There is something so 
magnificent, as well as novel, in the idea of outlawing 
so powerful and numerous a body, after seizing the 
whole of their possessions, that we heartily forgive 
Edward.* By degrees, most of them purchased his favour 
by submission : but a great number remained, who dis- 
dained to submit, and who contrived, by the assistance 

' * Mr. Turner does not venture to oSlend Lambeth by detailing theie 
fact! . He alludes, indeed, to them, but in what tenni f 

" Hif (Edward's) measures for preventing the farther aggrandisement 

of the church, for subjecting its property to the general Uxation of his 

people, and for preserving its revenues flrom forrign incumbents, were 

honourable to his sagacity and firmness, and led the way to our great roi 

«™»atioa"-VoL II p. US. a ^ 
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of their friends^ and the charity of the faithful^ to with- 
stand the storm. The archbishop of York and his 
der^ were the first to compound ; but the primate of 
Canterbury retired, with a single chaphdn, to a parsonage 
in the country, discharged the functions of a parish 
priest^ and lived on alms, until his friends, without his 
consent, raised money enough to pacify the king, and 
procure the restoration of his temporalities. Probably 
£(lvrard n^ht have continued without peril, or even in- 
terruption, his splendid career of spoliation, had he con-^ 
fined his rapacity to the clergy ; but, by the aids, tallages,' . 
and duties, which he imposed on the countries, cities, ' 
to^ras, and burghs, he created a mass of opposition, 
before whidi, in the end, he fell prostrate. In justice 
to him, we must observe, that he efiected much good, 
boi^rever selfish the views which guided him. By 
the statute of mortmain he made void all future dona- 
tions of land; by another, he forbade money to be 
sent to foreign ecclesiastics, residing out of the coun« 
try.* 

That the tyranny, the rapacity, the violence of these 12I6 
two worthies — the pope and the king — should fill the ^^ 
eountry with dissatisfaction, and that this dissatisfac- ^^^^ 
tion should express itself in complaints, was inevitable. 
In fact, from the reign of Henry III., the chroniclers 
b^n to speak more freely; to condemn, — cautiously 
indeed, but not the less effectually, — tiie oppressive 
innovations of the crown and the tiara. Nothing 
can be more spirited than some of the epistles of this 
period ; nothing more manly than the tone of many 
ecclesiastics, not merely in their writings, but in their 
speeches when assembled in their house of convocation. 
But there was also another and more formidable evil to 

■ * Authoritie* : — Oiraldus Cambrensis, Rebus k le Oettia. The histo- 
TiuMof the reisns of Henrjr IIL and Edward L Rymer'i Foedera; Sta- 
tnto Heniici IIL et Edwardi L ; the Concilia of Wilkin* ; Turner ; 
lingaid. See also VoL III. p. 125~1S7. ofthe present eompendium. Bv far 
the best, because most minute, honest, and impartial bbtoriMi of these 
ttanct, is Hatthew Paris. 
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resist^ -—the irregularities of the clergy tfaemselves. 
This is the necessary result of all prosperous and ancient 
establishments. To the restoration of religion by the 
cares of Lanfranc and his immediate successors, we have 
sufficiently alluded. In fact, the pious zeal of the pe« 
riod which elapsed from the reign of William I. to that 
of Edward I. was conspicuous in the amazing number 
of religious foundations, many of them endowed with a 
liberality truly princely. During the earlier part of this 
period^ there was more general correctness of conduct, 
more of that meek and retiring spirit so characteristic of 
genuine Christianity. Then, indeed, as at all times, 
when wealth and power display their allurements to am- 
bition, many churchmen were found to be perraded by 
a spirit purely worldly ; but the deterioration was by no 
means general ; piety still exhibited itself in religious 
observances and in outward decorum of conduct. 
But in the latter part of it, from the reign of Stephen^ 
and more especially from that of Richard I., the un- 
settled state of the times led to laxity of discipline, and 
this, in its tum^ to religious lukewarmness, and even 
laxity of morals. Of the luxury of the period we have 
a good illustration in Giraldus Cambrensis. Dining 
one day with the prior and convent of Canterbury, he 
describes the numerous and delicate dishes, the variety 
and richness of the wines^ — for ale and beer were not 
allowed to be introduced. That other monasteries were 
equally voluptuous, we incidentally learn from other 
sources. Luxury naturally lea to licentiousness ; and 
benefices were now prized, not on account of the 
duties they involved, but of the enjoyments they 
procured. Yet even at the worst period there were 
many who either fled from the worlds ambitious of 
that ascetic holiness peculiar to the hermitage or the 
cloister, or, while they remained in the world, were 
careful to discharge their duties, at the risk of losing 
the royal or even die papal approbation. But, before 
we advert to particular names, we must glance at the 
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State of monachism in England^ from the Conquest to 
the death of the first Edward.* 

That the multiplication of monasteries during this 1066 
period^ especially during its earlier part^ was great^ is* to 
evident from the lahours of our ecclesiastical anti« ^^^ 
quaries. In this path Lanfranc^ as we have before ob- 
served^ led the way. Many of the great Saxon houses 
were still in existence; those which had fallen into 
decay^ he repaired ; he caused many others to be 
founded ; and, in the latter respect, his example was 
imitated by his successors. 1. When he succeeded to 
the primacy of England, no other rule than that of St. 
Benedict, which Dunstan had been at such pains to in« 
troduce and extend, appears to have prevailed in' England. 
The establishments of this order were numerous. Glas. 
tonbury, which, as we have related in the life of that saint, 
he made the head of all the rest, — the place whence the 
institution was diffused throu^out the kingdom. Whe^ 
ther the cathedral of Canterbury was originally served 
by Benedictine monks, may, perhaps, be doubted ; but 
at a subsequent period they were certainly there. The 
same probably may be said of the monastery of St. Au- 
gustine, in that dty. We may here observe, that many 
of the English cadiedrals were served, not by canons 
regular, but by r^ulars. Thus, of seventeen sees, exist- 
ing in the twdf th century, seven were even then — for- 
merly the proportion was greater — filled with monks. 
These were Canterbury, Rochester, Winchester, Nor. 
wich, Ely, York, and Durham. This custom, says 
Robertus de Monte, is seldom or never to be found in 
any other country.t 

In other parts of the island monasteries of the same 
order arose with incredible rapidity. Omitting those 
idiich were subsisting under the Saxon kings, most of 
which, however, were enlarged, repaired, and enriched 

* Ginldiu CambrensU, De Rebus k >e Gestis' (apud Wharton, Anglia 
Sacra, torn. ii). 
t Hoc in aliia proTinciif aut niuquam aut rare invenitur. 
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by the Norman and Plantagenet princes, tbere were 
some hundreds subject to the rule before the end of the 
thirteenth century. Diverging from this great order, 
and nearly identical with it, is that of Clugny*, whidi 
had estaUishments in this island in the eleventh century. 
That of the Cistercians was introduced in 1128 1; its 
first foundation being the abbey of Waverley, by Wil- 
liam Giffbrd, bishop of Winchester. The same centmy 
witnessed the rise of very numerous establishmentB of 
this order, which was evidently a favourite one with our 
ancestors. That of the Carthusians^ was introduced in 
the reign of king Henry II. Besides these there were 
numerous houses belonging to the knights of St. John, to 
those of the Temple, or the order of Premontre § ; and 
a few belonging to iJiat of the Trinity for the Redemp- 
tion of captives. England had also to boast of an order 
founded by one of her own sons, — that of St. Gilbert of 
Sempringham, to whom we shall soon direct the reader s 
attention. Her monastic and military orders had long 
to maintain a warfare with the friars— the Dominicans 
and the Franciscans — who, in the thirteenth century, 
were introduced into this island: in process of time the 
former had forty-three, the latter had about eighty estab* 
lishments among us. In short, the number of religious 
houses became too great for the interest of the common- 
wealth : above 130 were suppressed by the earl of Lei- 
cester during his short period of usurpation, — not, 
assuredly, for this reason, but because he wished ,to ap- 
propriate the revenues to himself. As these, however, 
were all dependent on some celebrated monasteries 
abroad, and the revenues, beyond what was absolutely 
necessary for the monks, were sent out of the country, 
he met with little opposition to his project. Yet, not- 
withstanding the number suppressed on this occasion^ 
and twenty-eight more, willi the papal permission, 
by Henry VIII., some years before their general 

» See VoL II. p. 168. f Ibid. p. £84. 

t Ibid. ^ 879. ^.lbid.p.S95. 
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dissolution^ a surprising number still remained to gratify 
ihe parasites of die courts when that tyrant resorted to 
Ills universal system of spoliation. If we were to judge 
of the state of religious feeHng from the great disparity 
'between them^ we should have little reason to reverence 
Westmoreland^ which had but one monastic establish-i 
ment. and that was of the Premonstratentian order* 
Xiancaster had but four^ — two Benedictines^ one canons 
Tegular^ and one Cistercian : Cumberland had the same 
number^ of which one was Benedictine^ the rest canons 
regular and Cistercians. If the north-western parts of 
the kingdom showed so few signs of a devotional tem- 
perament^ the case was different in regard to the north, 
eastern ; Northumberland and Durham had a consider. 
able number^ and Yorkshire was absolutely covered with 
them. The midland and northern counties^ however^ 
were far more distinguished for their religious founda-« 
tions, and they were far more richly endowed.* 

Of the churchmen who lived at this period, St» Robert, 1100, 
8 Cistercian abbots may lead the van. Having pro- &c* . 
fessed in the Benedictine monastery of Whitby, and 
not finding the observance sufficiency rigorous for his 
views^ he repaired to tliat of Fountains^ where he as- 
sumed the Cistercian habit. In 11S7, he became abbot 
of a Cistercian monastery, near the Tyne. His life 
seems to have passed smoodily along ; but if any faith 
is to be had in his anonymous biographer, he must have 
been a peculiar favourite of heaven. As he was one 
day praying that his name and that of his brethren 
might be written in the book of life, a voice cried from 
above, " Be comforted, son ; thy prayer has been heard ! 
Thy name and theirs are written in heaven ; two only 
are excepted, whose names are written on earth ; for 
their hearts have never been weaned from earthly 
things." The two, we* are informed, soon returned 
to the world, and ^ed miserably. Another day, as he 
had just crossed the ford at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, he 

* Dugdtle, Monastlcon Anglicanum, toL L passim. 
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peroeiTed anudat a oompuy of young persons one who 
■eemed to be oecapied with something very important. 
Suspecting that all was not right, he ordered the offi. 
cioQ8 meddltf to foDow him. With downcast looks the 
latter ti^jed, foDowing as dosdy, says the biographer, 
as if he had been tied to a horse's tail. When ibe 
saint had traTeraed aome streets, and reached the out- 
skirts of the town, he turned round to the other and 
aaid, "What art thou?" The devil — forsuch it was 
-» replied, that both himself and his deeds were well ^ 
known to the abbot; that he had been present at a 
wedding in the hope of raising a dispute between the 
farid^proom and the guests, fatal to the former ; that 
they should afterwards, over their cups, quarrej with 
. one another, and fig^t, and the r^on below gain a few 
more inmates. But his mischief was spoiled for that 
diy, and, at the saint's bidding, away he vanished. * 

St. Barthohmew was no less noted in the legends of 
northern England. He was bom in the neighbourhood 
of Whitby, in Yorkshire : in his early youth he had 
little taste for spiritual employments ; in fact, his bio- 
grapher, who was evidently contemporary with him, 
allows that his lifb was " not spiritual," but '^ carnal." 
He was favoured with a vision. He thought that 
he was in a lovely place, blooming with every beauty, 
and filled with dazzling splendour ; and in diat light 
was Christ, the Virgin, the apostle Peter, and John the 
Evangelist. She cast her eyes on him, and pointing 
him out to the two apostles, desired that they would 
bring him forward towards her Son. Instandy one took 
him by the right hand, another by the left, and re- 
verently led him towarcb the place where our Lord was 
standing ; but he was so overpowered by the splendour, 
that he was stupified. She said, ^^ Approadi ; kneel 
before my Son, and humbly beseech him to have mercy 
upon thee !" Prostrate on the ground, he prayed for 
that mercy ; and he was benignantly assured that he 
had found it. This vision, says his biographer, was 

' * Bolhndists, Acta Sanctorum, die Junii vii. 
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;«inpter^ who appeared before him in every shape^— « 
monkey or lion^ bull or mouse ; sometimes leaping on 
bim^ sometimes seizing him by the throaty at other 
times, while before the altar, pulling him backwards on 
the floor. The saint procured a rod, and often struck 
at the demon, but the stroke fell on the yielding air. 

There can be little doubt, that whatever sanctity might 
Temain, sanity was fled. He had expelled one hermit ; 
another hermit came to expel him : this was the ex- 
prior Thomas, who soon quarrelled with him, and ren. 
dered his situation so uneasy, that he returned to the 
convent of Durham. In one year, however, Thomas 
expressed contrition for the ofifence, and Bartholomew 
revisited his hermitage. At length Thomas died, in all 
the odour of sanctity. Who could doubt of this, when 
Bartholomew saw the devil sitting in a comer, and la- 
menting that the dying man had no sin, for which he 
could trouble his last moments. To send the monster 
away, Bartholomew brought holy water ; but the sprin- 
kling only made the fiend retire from one comer to 
anotiber, until the saint, in a rage, threw the vase, with 
all the water it contained, into hia face. Many were 
the other miracles which he wrought, but which we have 
neither the space nor the inclination to relate. One 
incident, however, we shall notice, because it has a fine 
touch of simplicity. The island of Fame is well known 
to be much frequented by the eider, or, as the neigh- 
bouring inhabitants call it, St. Cuthbert*s duck; the 
habits of this animal are very graphically and truly 
drawn by the biographer : ^ 

** From the most 'ancient times this island has been fre- 
quented by a certain species of bird, the name and brood of 
which have been miraculously preserved. At the time of nest- 
building there they congregate. Such is the tameness they 
derive from the sanctity of the place, or rather from those 
who by their residence in it have sanctified it, that they will 
allow themselves to be seen and touched by man. They love 
quiet, yet are not disturbed by a noise : they prepare their 
nests remote from the islanders. Some hatch their eggs close 
by the altar ; and nobody presumes to hurt them, or even 
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to toucb their eggi without pennudoii. With thdr mittt tbey 
Mck thdr wtrtmiirp in the deep. Their young, as toon mn 
hatched, follow their motben; and when onoe they have fwons 
over their hereditary waves they never return to the not: 
the mothen, too» forget all their recent tamencM, and reeovrr 
their wildneee with their genial element. Such is the pccnlitx 
dignity of this renowned island, that if even ancient tecords 
were lott, it would be lamed throughout the world. In a «t- 
tain season, as a drske was leading her new-batched oflTspring 
towards the sea, a yoong'ooe fell into the fissure of a rock : 
the bird stood still, in such sonow that no one eould then 
doubt of her having human reason and feeling. Instantly 
leaving the other young, she returned to Bartholomew, aad 
b^an to pull die bottom of bis tunic with her beak, as if sbc 
would say, jfrise, follow me, and rettare me my young. And be 
quickly rose, tbinaing that she was seeking her nest under the 
place where be was sitting. But the bird still continuing to 
pull at his garment, be was at length convinced that she had 
some meaning which she wanted organs to express; that 
thou^i she was unlearned in tongue, nbe was experienced in 
action. So the went before and be followed until they came 
to the rock ; when she pointed to the place with her beak, mxiA 
looking at faim, told him as plainly as she could to look below. 
And moving to the brink he saw the young duck adhering 
with its wings to the side of the rock, and descending, he re- 
stored it to its mother. Whereupon, being much delighted, 
she looked exactly as if she were thanking him. Then with 
her young she entered the water, and Bartholomew, in great 
wonder, returned to his oratory. 
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This descriptioii is so graphic, that we 'wilHnglj tot^ 
give the writer much of his absurdity. We can even 
bear the legend^ — not an unpoetical one, — that one 
Christmas-day morning, after a walk^ as he entered his 
oratory he found, to his surprise, the tapers lighted, and 
a venerable looking bishop, in f^U pontificals, standing 
before the altar; that seeing no other assistant, he ad-- 
vanoed, filled with admiration and delight ; that hotb, 
after repeating the accustomed confession, sang the 
office bc^nning Lwjd /ulyfMt, in a tone of great re- 
joicing ; th4it, in the joy of his heart, he sang heyond 
his strength ; and that, when the holy mysteries were 
celebrated, the tapers were extinguished without human 
hand^ and the bishop, whom he knew to be St. Cuthbert, 
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vanished from his presence. The biographer confesses 
to hJave received this relation from brother William, to 
whom Bartholomew himself revealed it. Which of the 
three was the knave ? Or did the hermit merely men- 
tion it as a dream^ which the monk and the biographer 
not only represented as a reality^ but embellished ? * 

St, Gilbert of Sempringham was much more renowned 1083 
than the preceding. Bom in 1083^ of a noble family^ at to 
Sempringham in Lincolnshire, he soon turned his eyes ^^^^* 
towards the church. With the view of qualifying him- 
self for some important post, he attended the cele- 
brated schools of Paris, where^ we are told, he distin- 
guished himself. On his return, he was presented to 
two livings in the gift of his family — Sempringham and 
Torrington, — yet he was not in orders. According 
to the flagitious custom of the times^ he received the 
revenues, while the duty devolved on a chaplain : those.of 
one, however, he abandoned, and those of the other he 
chiefly gave to the poor. At Senipringham, where he 
abode, an accident was near proving fatal to his future 
sanctity. As there was no parsonage to the church, he and 
his chaplain lodged in the house of a parishioner, whose 
daughter, a girl of great beauty, made some impression 
on the hearts of both. Of Gilbert's waking thoughts, 
we may form some idea from a dream which lie had : 
it seemed as if he had pushed his hand into the bosom 
of the girl, and that he could not withdraw it. On 
awaking, he began to reflect on the dangers of his situ« 

* Anon. Vita S. Roberti Abbatis Ciiterclengis, cap. 1 — 2. ; necnon Vita 
Su Bartbolomsi Eremitae Farnensia, cajx 1—4. (apud BoUandistas, Acta 
Sanctorum, die Junii viL ; necnon die Junii xxiv.). Johannes Capgravius, 
Nova L«genda Sanctorum, fol. cclxvi. ct foL xxxiL Alfordus, Annales 
Eoclesis Anglicanfle, torn. ir. (sub annis). Raine, St Cuthbert,p. SS. 

** It is extremely true/* says the last-named writer, '* that during the 
breeding season the tameness of the peaceful and hannless birds is quite 
remarkable ; nay, it would appear that they have some recollection of 
Cuthbert and )i is protecting hand, for in the summer of the year 1818, 1 ac 
tually saw onre of them hatching her e^s in a stone cofRn, overliung with 
nettle^ among the ruins of his mansion (hermitage). It grieves me to 
state, that since that time their numbers have been considerably diminished, 
their eggs have been broken, the soft lining of their nests prematurely 
taken away, their young destroyed, and they themselves wantonly shot, by 
the crowds of idlers who every summer visit Fame and its sister island." 

TOL. I¥. B 
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ation ; and^ with a resolution worthy of all praise^ he 
and his chaplain instantly left the house^ and built for 
themselves a humble shed within the precincts of liis 
church. Here both commenced a most rigorous life : 
constant in fastings and in prayer ; proftisdy charitable 
towards the poor^ consoling the sick^ reproving the im. 
penitent^ and encouraging the well-disposed^ he at least 
soon acquired celebrity, — an object which he had pro- 
bably in view, for policy is often found to be strongly 
allied with enthusiasm. For a time this life was suspended 
by his residence at the palace of his diocesan, tiie bishop 
of Lincoln. Here, at that diocesan's instigation, he 
embraced holy orders ; probably because his conscience 
troubled him, that he should receive the revenues, with- 
out discharging the duties, of pastor; — an abuse which 
had been severely condemned by the council of Rheims. 
He appears to have been little edified by his residence 
at Lincoln : he refused the dignities which were offered 
him, and returned to Sempringham, in tiie resc^ution, 
as we may infer, of withdrawing all he could from a 
world that he regarded as fatal to devotion. Here he 
commenced a life of great austerity, and of much la* 
hour, and he invited others to join him. In all ages, 
the female mind is more disposed to religioh than that 
of man ; and Gilbert, finding that his embryo institute 
made little progress among the men, resolved to try 
whether he could not be more successAil with the wo- 
men. He soon found seven maidens, among whom 
was the fair daughter of his host, willing to renounce 
the world ,* and these he enclosed with more rigour than 
had ever yet been observed. On no occasion were they 
permitted to leave the edifice he had constructed for 
them in the vicinity of the church of St. Andrew; what- 
ever they required, was brought to a little open window ; 
and their servants were poor girls of the neighbourhood, 
who attended daily to receive their commands, but who 
never entered the enclosure. Gilbert, however, soon 
found that there was danger in trusting these girls to 
80 free an intercourse witii the world: to keep diem 
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within bounds^ he caused them all to assume the r^^ular 
habit^ and take the vows. Hence there were two descrip- 
tions of religious ; the nuns, whose seclusion was per- 
petual, and the lay sisters, on whom devolved the 
drudgery of life. The regularity of this little establish- 
ment, which he appears to have superintended with much 
anxiety, was soon known to the world. Men were now 
eager to join him. His first converts were merely agri- 
cultural labourers, to whom he gave the habit^ and from 
whom he exacted the necessary vows ; these he suloected 
to spiritual duties scarcely less severe than the bodily. 
Knowing, as he did by experience, the danger of in- 
tercourse between the sexes, he never allowed these 
male converts to approach the edifice where the nuns 
were secluded. To each, or, rather^ to this double esta- 
blishment, he appears for some time to have been the 
only clergyman ; probably he never contemplated the 
extension of his system, which he might consider too 
rigorous for general imitation. We may, hpwever, as- 
sume, that its utility was made erident ; for he was soon 
importuned to found and superintend similar establish- 
ments — double monasteries — in other parts of the king, 
dom: and, for this purpose, lands and money were 
liberally placed at his disposal by Henry II. and some 
noUes. Being now at the head of several houses, he 
thought it high time to adopt some rule : that of the 
Cistercians — an order, like all orders, more glorious 
in its infaaey than in its maturity — attracted his no- 
tice; and, in the hofpe of procuring his admission 
into it, he waited on pope Eugenius, on St. Bernard^ 
and other abbots. They told him, however, that his 
institute was too different from theirs to allow of an 
union ; that in no case could they extend it to females ; 
and they encouraged him to form a distinct order, sub- 
ject to such regulations as might be approved. On his 
return to England he perceived, that, unless his infant 
establishments were served with priests on whom he 
could rely, they oould not long flourish ; he, thereforei 
invited secular ecclesiastics to join him. These he 
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transfonned into canons regular, subjecting them to the 
rule of St. Augustine; while to the nuns he granted 
that of St. Benedict, with such alterations in both, 
as were required by the peculiar circumstances of his 
institute. Without such alterations, he could not govern 
his fourfold flock ; for the canons were accompanied by 
the lay brothers, die nuns by the lay sisters. Over each 
double house he placed a prior and prioress, all subject 
to the master, or general, or abbot of the order. Un. 
der each, and scattered throughout the rural districts^ 
were granges, where so many of the lay brothers or 
friars were located as were sufficient to the cultivation 
of the glebe ; over each was a superior, grangearius, 
whose duty it was both to superintend t^^e agricultural 
labours, and to enforce the observance of the canonical 
hours. But these rural places were generally near 
to some priory ; they were continually subject to the 
inquisitions of official visitors, or scrutators ; the pro- 
curator, or even the prior himself, might, at any mo« 
ment, call upon them to investigate the state of the 
house, to hear complaints, and remove abuses. To 
prevent excess in drinking, no beer was allowed to 
be brewed in any of these sub- convents ; it was 
brought from the neighbouring priory, or, if the priory 
were too remote^ — for some were necessarily placed in 
distant sequestered situations, — it might be procured 
from the nearest village or town. These granges^ with 
their friars, or lay brothers, and their petty superiors, 
were attached to the conventual estabUshments of the 
nuns no less than to that of the canons. None of the 
friars, however near they might be located to the con- 
vents of nuns, were allowed to enter the precincts : the 
canons were equally excluded, except to administer the 
rites of religion ; and then two aged priests were always 
chosen. Sometimes, when it was advisable for the 
prioress to confer with her own. procurator, or the prior 
of the brethren, concerning the temporal wants or af- 
fairs of her convent, — and the administration of such 
affairs was always vested in the superiors of the coo- 
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tiguouB monastery^ — the conference was allowed ; yet 
on such occasions^ hoth were accompanied by aged 
and discreet attendants. The church indeed^ was com- 
inon to both males and females ; but even there they 
-were inaccessible^ and, indeed, imperceptible to each 
other. And, lest failings of nature might, after all 
precautions, lead into sin *y severe punishment was in- 
flicted on the female culprit,— that of utter seclusion in 
a solitary cell, far removed from intercourse with the 
community, and doomed, during the rest of her life, to 
fast on bread and water: never again could she see 
human face^ nor hear human voices, except at confes- 
sion, or in dangerous sickness ; her loaf and pitcher were 
daily placed at a grate. The male accomplice of her 
guilt might either be punished in a similar way, or ex* 
pelled^ at the pleasure of the chapter convoked for the 
occasion. Between the lay sisters and the nuns, the 
lay brothers and the canons, great distinction was 
made : not only did the drudgery of life fall exclusively 
on the former, but they were not allowed any inter- 
course with the latter, except in the offices of religion, 
or other special occasions. — St. Gilbert had the satis- 
faction of founding thirteen of these great establish- 
ments, and of numbering 2200 souls among the four 
classes we have enumerated. To the last he observed 
unusual austerity ; yet he reached the extraordinary age 
of 106 years. His behaviour, in regard to Thomas k 
Becket, does him great honour. He had entertained 
that churchman during the flight from Northampton ; 
and he was accused to the royal judges of sending con- 
siderable sums of money to the exile. As the violent 
monarch had made this a capital offence ; as he prose- 
cuted, with the most vindictive rigour, all who showed 
even commiseration for the primate, Gilbert, and all 
the superiors of his house, were summoned to answer 
the charge before the royaJ tribunals. It was not the 
wish of the judges to enforce the recent ordinance against 

* The tktbch of St Allied wUl ihow that bolti and ban are not alwaji 
efltatoaL 
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ft man of his sanctity ; and^ without calling 
to the fact^ they ofiered to receiye his oath of com. 
purgation^ and dismiss him. But though he might ha^ 
conscientiously taken the oath^ he would not ; it would 
look^ he observed^ as if there were some degree of guilt 
in assisting a prelate who was suff^ng for religion. 
The judges^ not venturing to condemn him^ laid the 
affair^ by writing, before the king, who was then in 
Normandy; but Henry sent orders that ihe process 
should be suspended until he himself could take oog« 
nisance of it. They dismissed him with honour, mad 
he heard no more of the accusation.* 

The preceding saints, not even excepting Thomas a 
Becket, do not appear to have been much distinguished 
for their literary acquirements. At this period^ indeed, 
though ecclesiastical literature was immeasurably more 
widely difiused than in the Saxon times, English diurch- 
men could not, in scholastic subtlety, bear comparison 
with those of France or Italy. No country, perhaps^ 
can boast of more chroniclers ; and the MSS. on der- 
matic theology and ascetic virtues, now mouldering in 
the dust of our public and collegiate libraries, prove that 
our theologians, such as they were, were much more 
numerous. The literary character of the age is drawn 
in a few words by Giraldus Cambrensis. " Among so 
many classes of men, where are the divine poets ? 
where the noble vindicators of morals ? where the cri- 
tical masters of the Latin tongue ? Who, in the pre- 
sent times, displays literary eloquence, whether in poetry 
or in history ? who, I repeat, in this age, either builds 
a system of ethics, or consigns illustrious deeds to im« 
mortality ? Literary fame, once at the pinnacle of ho- 
nour, seems now, owing to the depravity of the times, 
fast hastening to ruin, and rapidly descending to the 

• Anoa Vita a Gilberti, p. 570. Alia Vita ejusdem, pi 572. (apud BoL 
landistas. Acta Sanctorum, die Feb. iv.). Vita liberius ^usdem, p. GG9.; 
necnon Institutionei Beati Oilbertl, p, 699^.789. (apud Dodswortb et 
Dugdale, Moiiasticon Anglicanum, torn. ii.). Capgravius, Nova Legenda 
Sanctorum. foL clvi. Baronius, Annales Ecclesiastici, torn, xu («ib 
anDis). .ifforduf, Annalos Eccleflis AnglicaniB, torn. iv. (lub annis}. 
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n^ry depths of degndation; 80 that students aie not 
>nly neither entertained nor venerated^ but are abso- 
lutely despised." Much of this^ no doubt^ is the ebul. 
Utdon of a disappointed^ and therefore angry mind ; but 
i^ is not the 1^ true that^ since the death of Ansehn^ 
letters were declining. Restricting our kbours^ how- 
ever^ to the proper subject before us^ — ecclesiastical 
-persons and literature^ — we revert to a few of the more 
celebrated in bo&. 

St. Ailred, or, as he is often called, Ethdredus 9Xi^ 1100 
Aiuredius, the celebrated abbot of Rivaulxj was probably ^ 
bom before the (^ening of the twelfth century, but^^^^' 
^wbeie^ — whether in England or Scotland, — is uncertain. 
He was certainly at the court of David king of Scotland, 
a high degree of whose favour he is said to have ob- 
tained ; but, without being acquainted with the inter- 
mediate events, we next find him a monk professed in 
the Cistercian abbey of Rivaulx. His austerities — un. 
happily the virtue highest in estimation— were such that 
he was soon made prior of a community dependent on 
that of Rivaulx : he succeeded to that of Utte parent mo- 
nastery, and, under his care, the community was at length 
increased to 180 monks, and fifty lay brethren. There 
is little, however, in his life worth noticing, if we ex- 
cept the passage relating to the character of the people 
of Galloway, whose chieftain he endeavoured to human- 
ise. Whether he was there before or after his profes- 
sion at Rivaulx, we are not informed ; but the passage 
is remarkable enough to be translated :— 

" Proceeding into Galloway, Ailred found the ruler of th^ 
oountry at deadly hatred with bis sons, the sons with the father ; 
and the brothers with each other. For that region is iierce» 
wild, and savage ; beastly are its inhabitants, and barbarous 
in every thing which it produces. Truth is not to be found 
thore ; wisdom has no resting-place ; neither faith nor charity 
sbide there. Chastity is violated as often as lust impels; 
nor is there any distinction between the modest woman and 
the whore t the women change their husbands every moon. 
Amongst the religious, indeed, some lead tolerable lives, but 
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this is by the adviee and example of otberst 
own efforts. They are naturally stupid ; and as 
tites are brutish, they always indulge in the 
flesh. Wherefore Ailred found the cfaie& of the 
deadly feud, which the king and the bishop had 
deavoured to quell, and the soil was stained witii 
Ailred, however, not only pacified them* bat 
the father to assume the habit ; and him who had 
many of life, he thus taught to become a , 
eternal.'** 

The works of St. Ailred are in nnmber coomdeanUt. 
The lives of St. Edward the Confessor^ of St. DmyhA, 
Idng, and of St. Margaret the queen of Scotland ; 
three homilies on the Burden of Babylon, in 
three hooks on spiritual friendship ; ten books cms the 
nature^ the quality, and the subtlety of the soul, Msd 
many epistles, are enumerated by his biographer : most 
of them have been published in die Bibliotheca Patmni; 
hut many more might be enumerated, some of wMdi 
have also been published, others remain in MS., not 
likely to he disturbed by any ^' Record Commission."^ 
His Historia de Bello Standardi, his Genealogia R^om 
Anglorum, and his Miraculum de Sanctimoniali de 
Watton, which have heen published by Twysden, are 
the best known of his writings. The following extract 
is from his account of the Nun of Watton, — an account 
characteristic, not only of his manner, but of the period. 
The transaction is evidently a real one : — «• 

*' During the rule of bishop Henry — a prelate of holy me- 
mory in God*s church — a female child about four years of 
age was received, at his prayer, into the monastery. And as 
she grew up from infancy, she assumed the, frowardness 
with the years of a maiden : no love for religion, no care far 
the order, no fear of God.-f* Covered with the sacred veil, 
she yet exhibited in her conduct nothing worthy of her habit. 
Though she is reproved by words, she is not corrected ; 
diough punished with stripes, she is not mended." " The dis- 

« For the satiifoctiop of the Scotch, we particulariie the paaiwo- 
BoUandifts, Acta Sanctorum, Januarif, torn. L p. 75a 
t We omit some of the laint's leif delicate ezpretsioni. 
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'pline <yf the order was at stake, and she was forced, howerer 
.twilling, to regard at least the decency of the outward man. 
Be did all things from fear ; from lore, nothing. Arrir- 
1^* at a marriageable age, she preferred outward things to 
lings inward, the idle to the quiet, the foolish to the serious. 
ind it chanced that the brethren of the monastery, to whom 
/as confided the care of its external affairs *, had occasion to 
nter the nunnery. And she, being aware of the fact, ad- 
vanced nearer, to examine both their countenances and what 
hey were doing. Among them was a youth fairer and more 
>loonuog than the rest; the miserable one looked on him, 
and he looked on her. And they began to ogle each other, 
Ae serpent soon entering the breast <^ both, and bearing its 
deadly poison into their vitals. They first began with nods ; 
nods are followed by sighs ; and sighs by an actual discourse 
on that sweet subject, love. He meditated sin ; she, as she 
afterwards asserted, thought only of love. Their affection thus 
hannoniang, they agreed on a place where they might meet to 
converse and dally ; — the time^ not the open day, but dark 
nigfat. The place was to be remote and secret ; and a signal 
being given by the wicked corruptor, — knocking with a stone 
against the wall or roof, — the one about to be corrupted -f* 
promised certainly to join him. — Where is now, father, thy 
usual vigilance? Where now thine ingenious expedients to 
exclude all occasions of the rices ? Where now that prudent, 
that cautious, that prorident care, that faithful custody of 
each door, window, and comer, which seemed enough to deny 
access even to the eril spirits? Alas, father, one girl has 
eluded all thy rigilance. For unleu the Lord keep the cUy, 
vatn wUl be the labour of the watchers thereof. T^ou didst, 
blessed one ! assuredly thou didst all that man could do ; but 
as no one whom God abandons can be converted, so no one 
can save whom He does not watch aver. And thou, wretched 
lemale ! what art thou doing? what art thou meditating ? why 
•o negligently listen to the rule? where is the fear, where 
the love, where the reverence of the holy congregation ? where 
the sweet remembrance of the holy pontiff" who introduced thee 
to this monastery ? \ None of these considerations recall thee 

* Watton, in the county of York, was a/louble monittery of the order of 
St Gilbert, and founded bjr the Hint hinuelf. 

f ** Dat ■ignum jtrmdm impiiMimui/vrtfifo.'* 

X Infatuated Ailred ! The poor girl owed little crstitude to thememorj 
of the man who had forced her into the cloifter (the was evidently cdftred, 
▼iSw immolated^ on the altar of ntperMition, in comequence, perhafM, of 
■ome nub tow^ and still lew did the owe to 'thoae who kept her there. 
Tbia abominable abuse, however, was sanctioned by St Benedict himselC 
See hit fimiotts Hul^ VoL L pi 187. of this compendium. 
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from so wicked a project: all being destroyed withie thee, 
nothing remains in thine heart beyond irile affections. Thou 
risest, wretched one, to meet thine enemy ! " '< Alas, she issues 
from her cell ! Shut your ears ! shut your eyes, ye virgins 
oi Christ ! The spouse of Christ goes out, soon to return an 
adulteress ! She goes out, like the defenceless dove, and is 
received into the talons of the hawk ! Fvoetemitur, os ne cla- 
metur obstniitur, et prius mente corrupta, came comunpitur. 
And, as this was often done, the sisters b^an to wonder what 
the signal meant, and to suspect something wrong ; and tbeir 
suspicion naturally fell on her, whose manners were most 
likely to raise it. The flight of the young monk increased 
the distrust ; for no sooner did she tell him that she had 
conceived, than, apprehensive of the consequences, he left the 
monastery and returned to the world. Then the wiser ma- 
trons gathered round the girl, who is compelled to confess her 
crime. Great was the stupor of all on hearing this confessitMi. 
Greater soon was their zealous wrath ; they rush on her with 
clenched fists ; they drag the veil from her head ; some cry, 
' Let her be buried alive ! ' some, * Let her be flayed alive ! ' 
others, < Let her be burnt at the stake ! ' But the older matrons 
assuaged this fury. However, she is immediately stript, ex- 
tended on the floor, and whipt without mercy. A dungeon is 
prepared, and she is thrust into it ; each of her feet is fettered, 
and in the same rings two other heavy chains are inserted $ one 
flutened by a key to an immense block of wood ; the other to the 
wall of the dungeon. She is fed with bread uid water, and is 
daily assailed by the most cutting reproaches. In the mean 
time' her shame appears. How great now the lamentation 
of all ! how great the bewailing of the holy virgins, who 
fear lest the crime of one be imputed to all, who inaagine 
themselves about to become a laughing-stock to all men, who 
fielt as if they were already torn by the teeth of all ! All wept 
together, each wept alone ; and in their fury again and again 
they rush on the captive. Unless the more aged nuns bad 
spared her, on account of the fruit of her womb, there is no 
punishment at which they would have hesitated. All these evils 
she patiently suffers, declaring that she deserved even greater 
torments, yet professing her belief that the rest would not suf- 
fer by her infidelity. They now deliberate what to do. If 
they expel her, her infamy will reduund on all ; if she and 
her offspring should die of want, great would be the peril of 
the souls of all ; if she should be spared, and allowed to re- 
main among them, the birth could not possibly be concealed. 
' Better,* said one of the matrons, < will it be to send the 
girl after her paramour ; let her be confided to the care 
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^T imn to whoM wickedneM iha bat contcnltdk* ' Hearing 
jia» the unhappy one laid: ' If this remedy please youy 
•fCMigb I knoir it will be my death, behold, this very night, 
jis very hour, the youth has promised to meet in the place 
onscions of our im'quity : and if it be your pleasure, you can 
sliver me to him. God's will be done ! ' Eagerly do they 
4natch the words from her qoouth ; breathing revenge on the 
^outh, they ask her to tell them truly if these things be so ; 
Mid. she confesses that they are. — Soon the master of the 
congregation opens the afiair to a few of the brethren. And 
it is agreed for one of the monks to sit that irery night, covered 
with a Teil, in the place indicated ; that some brethren shall 
Ini near at hand, to seize, to bind, and whip Um. So said» 
•o done. The youth, ignorant of what had beiallen her, ap. 
proeches in a secular habit, and a mind still more secular. 
£t ardens libidine, mox ut velamen aspexit, sicut equus et 
znulua quibus non est intellectus, irruit in virum, quem fe- 
minam esse putabat At hi qui aderant, . amarum ei cum 
baculie eoniicientes antidotum, conoeptam febrem extingnuot. 
Res defertur ad virgines. Mox qusBdam aelum Dei habentes, 
etai noB secundum scientiam, ulcisci cuplentes virginitatia 
injuriem, petunt a fratribus juvenem sibi modicum tempua 
dimitti, quasi secretum aliquid ab eo cogiiitursp. Suscep- 
tus ab eis, prosteroitur et tenetur. Adducitur quasi ad speo- 
tacnlura, ilia malorum omnium causa : datur ei in manibua 
inatrumcntum, ac propriis manibua • • • * invi. 
tus compelUtur. • Behold the zeal shown by the cultivatora 
of modesty, by the persecutors of undeanness, by the lovers of 
Christ before all things ! Behold, how by mutilating the one 
and by reproaching the other, they avenged the injury of Christ ! 
Behold theswordof Levi, the holy zeal of Siaaeon, the avengers 
of violated chastity, who ^o not spare even the circumcised \ 
Behold the zealous Fhineas, who merited an everlasting priest- 
hood by the destruction of the fornicators ! Here we have the 
wisdom of Solomon, who sentenced his own brother to die, 
when that brother demanded the virgin Abishag to wife. Yet 
I praise not the deed, but the motive. I approve not the shed* 
ding of blood ; I praise only the zeal of the holy virgins. 
Wlut would not they suffer, what would not they do, to 
preserve their chastity, who thus avenged its violation? ** 

A miracle follows. Penitent for her transgressions^ 
the girl called long and earnestly on Christ ; and one 

• We sre comMlled by the Bature of.it to omtt the remainder of thU 
mnttenbly hofnUe narratWe. 
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fd^t, while in her duini, she was safely delivered by 
the Tery bishop who had placed her in the monastery, 
and who had long been dead. The prelate^ we are 
told, was accompanied by several women, who, when 
sJl was over, bore away the child* Awaking, what was 
her sorprise to find her load removed? And what 
was the surprise of the nans the following morn- 
ing, to find neither pregnancy nor child ! Believing 
that she had delivered herself, and destroyed her offl 
spring, they diligently searched every comer of her 
dungeon ; hot nothing could be found ; the straw re- 
mained as it was ; not a fetter was moved ; and in 
utter astonishment they asked what this meant. She 
could not tell ; she did not understand it ; she only re • 
membeied her dream, and her delivery by the holy 
prelate. But this is not all: during the succeeding 
nights she was visited by two heavenly messengers, 
who, after removing a chain, disappeared ; thus return- 
ing every night to remove one, until only one of her 
feet remained in bonds. What could this mean ? The 
nuns were amased ; amazed too were the brethren, the 
prior of whom, after minutely investigating the circum- 
stances, reported them, says Ailred, " to my littleness." 
Ailred, as abbot of Rivaulx, a Cistercian foundation, 
could have no jurisdiction in the case ; but no doubt 
the heads of Watton, to preserve the reputation of their 
community, had devised the miracle ; had deceived 
even the pregnant nun herself ; and, lest suspicious re- 
ports should after all be difiUsed, they tried even to 
work on the superstition of the abbot, and, through him, 
of the world. The whole proceeding may easily be 
explained without the aid of the conjuror, still less of 
the miracle-monger. Ailred visited the dungeon, where 
the captive nun still remained, with one foot only in 
fetters ; and so well was the imposture managed, that 
he returned to Rivaulx satisfied of the divine mani. 
festation. '' After a few days," he continues, ''letters 
from the venerable prior related to us how the last 
remaining fetter had miraculously dropped from the 
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c^ptive^ and asked my indignity what was now to be 
^one. In my reply I used these few words^ among 
others^ WTiat God has cleansed^ that call not thou tin- 
^lean. Whom He hath loosed^ beware lest ye bind ! " 
Tliis relation is fuU of instruction ; and it is as curious 
as it is instructiye.*^ 

But the preceding is scarcely a favourable specimen 
of St. Ailred's manner. Of learning he has little ; for 
judgment he is not much distinguished; and he is 
always labouring under a heavy load of superstition. 
Yet^ with all these defects he has merit. His concep- 
tions are always clear ; they are sometimes forcible : his 
understanding is usually solid. But for the qualities of 
the heart more than those of the head^ must this abbot 
claim our attention. He furnishes another to the many 
proofs of a fact which we are too apt to overlook — that 
in an age of gross superstition — we use the word 
without offence even to the Roman Catholic — there 
was yet much religious fervour^ much even of a seraphic 
feeling, which we should in vain seek in modem writers. 
Sobered by experience, of chastised aff^tions, and regu- 
lated thoughts, in constant communion with his God^ 
after whom he evidently longed with the fervour of the 
royal psalmist; affectionate in manner, unrivalled in 
charity, the works of St. Ailred have sometimes an 
onction, which elsewhere it would be difficult to find. 
From his own relation we learn, that his heart always 
yearned for an earthly no less than a heavenly friend ; 
that the privilege no less than the enjoyment of man con- 
sists in love ; but then it must be well placed. What 
can be more affectionate than this introduction to a ser- 
mon, which he delivered after a short absence from his 
monastery ? 

• Anon. Vita S. Ailredi (apud Bollandistas, Acta Sanctorum, die Janu- 
aril xiL). Capgravius, Nova Legenda Sanctorum, foL xi. IVysden, 
Decern Scriptores. p. 416. : necnou Praefatio ad eosdem, p. xxvii. Al> 
forduR, Annalet Eccletis Anglicanae, torn. iv. p. 151. Quadam Opera 
divi Ailredi (in Bibliotbeca Patrum, torn. xiiL pp. 1—154.). CeiUior, 
Histoire des Auteun Eccl^tiutiques, tom. xxii. p. 135, &c. 
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« Here am I, my beloved childreiii ye who are my joy and 
my crown ! After many labours, and a journey not without 
danger, restored to you, restored to 'your affections ! To me 
this is that day of exultation which, when in a foreign country, 
when separated from you by a stormy sea, I desired to see ; 
and God heard that desire. Oh, love ! how sweetly thou io- 
flamest the absent ! how delightfully thou feedest the present ! " 
" To your profit, dearest brethren, I devote myself, my whole 
life, every power that I have reason to know may be serviceable 
to you. Use me as ye please ; spare not my labour, whenever 
it can avail you.** 

Again^ in his Speculum CharitatiB^ or Mirror of 

Love^ he frequently appears to us in seraphic beauty :— 

« 

** O Lord God ! how great the delight of loving thee ! 
how great the tranquillity of that delight ! how great the se- 
curity of that tranquillity ! The love which has thee for 
its object cannot err, — for than thee what is better ? The hope 
which rests on thee cannot be deceived— for in thee is fulness of 
satisfaction. Here excess of love is not to be feared, for no 
measure is prescribed; and death, which dissolves human friend- 
ships, cannot here be dreaded. In the love of thee we need 
not fear to offend, unless we suffer that love to be lost. In it 
no distrust intervenes, because thou estimatest it by the evi- 
dence of the conscience. Here is a delight which excludes all 
fear ; here is a tranquillity which absorbs all anger ; here is a 
security which bids defiance to the world. Compare, I be- 
seech you, with all the riches, the delights, the honours of the 
world, this one privilege of Christ*s servants, — - they fear not 
death.*' ** When man withdraws himself from external tu- 
mults, and enters into the recesses of his own mind ; when he 
perceives nothing unquiet, nothing out of order, nothing of 
ill-will, nothing of remorse ; when he finds that all things are 
cheerful, all harmonious, all peaceful and tranquil; when, 
like the &ther of a well-regulated, pacific femily, he sees 
smiles on all his thoughts, words, and works ; — then arises 
within himself an unspeakable security ; from that security 
springs delight, and that delight rising into rapture, he praises 
God the more fervently in proportion as he sees traces of the 
divine image within him.** 

Nor is St Ailred less inattentive to the love which, 
according to the divine command^ should bind man 
with man, With a glowing pen he dwells on these sa- 
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cied iKTords, Tkou tikaU love Ihy neighbour m thyself. 
In tliBt line he oomprisesy as his diyine Master had 
done, not only our friends and neighhours, not only 
our oyim countrymen and strangers, but even our ene- 



Of a Hi higher class than any of the preceding, was 1228. 
Stephen de Langton, archbishop of Canterbury, who died 
in 1228. No man has more lasting claims to our grati- 
tude. The part which he took wi& the barons to wrest 
the charter from king John; his solicitude to establish, on 
a good foundation, the liberties of the subject ; his re- 
fusal to excommunicate the barons who had revolted 
against the tyrant, even though commanded to do so by the 
pope ; his consequent suspension and deprivations, must 
endear him to all who love freedom. On the accession of 
the third Henry^ the pope, no less than John, having 
ceased to trouble both him and the world, he was restored 
to his dignity. To the dose of his life he never lost sight 
of the Great Charter, which he himself had chiefly 
dravm up, and whi<^ he continued to love with the 
affection of a parent. When Henry endeavoured to 
elude it, at the call of his associates the barons, he 
readily placed himself at their head, and forced the 
king to confirm it, sulgect, however, to some salutary 
modifications. . Hence, as is truly observed by a most 
distinguished writer t, " no man is entitled to a higher 
place in English history, for having contributed to the 
liberties of England, than Stephen Langton. It is no 
diijtpan^ement to him that he was devoted to the see of 
Rome more than was consistent with the interests of 
his country; for, while, under a sense of popish 
and religious duty, he was ready to sufier any thing in 
sabmission to its authority, he resolutely^ refosed to act 
i& obedience to its orders, when he believed &em to be 
unjust, affi>rding thus the surest proof of integrity, and 

• T3M AltKdi Sermo, xr. n. 91 ; necnon Speculam Cbaiitatit, cap. i. 
• pi 7L cap. iL p. 74 (m Bibtiotbeea Fatrum, torn. xiiL). 
f Southey, Book of Ihe Church, vol L p. SSL 
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bequeathing to bis successors the most beneficial of all 
examples." Nor was he less vigilant over the conduct 
of the clergy^ whom he laboured incessantly to improve 
alike in morals and in learning. Hence the code of 
canons which he drew up for that purpose, and the 
firmness with which he enforced their observance. Of 
his other writings we can give no account; most of 
them appear to have perished ; some doubtless remain 
shrouded in the dust of collegiate and cathedral libraries 
— dust which no hand is ready to wipe away. They 
chiefly consisted of comments on the Scriptures. — 
1246. Of a character still more estimable was SL Edmund, 
one of his successors in the same see. Having finished 
his education at Paris, he taught there for some time 
with considerable success ; and his preaching is said to 
have been so powerful, that many renounced the world 
and entered the cloister. On his return to England he 
lectured at Oxford ; and accepted a curacy in the 
church of Salisbury. Dignities, however, he never 
sought ; on the contrary, he refused all which were 
offered to him. In reality, the man who was content 
with one meal a day, and that of the coarsest kind ; 
whose clothing was as frugal as his fare ; whose aus- 
terities were of the most rigid description, could not 
easily be tempted by ambition. His fame for piety and 
learning was su^h, that in 1^34 he was elected to the 
primacy of the English church. In vain did he en- 
deavour to decline the dignity ; and notwithstanding 
the commands of his diocesan, the bishop of Salisbury, 
he would certainly have persisted in his refusal, had 
not his conscience been alarmed by the intimation that 
his resistance was rebellion to the will of God. His 
reluctance may be easily explained. The English 
church was now sunk into a low state of corruption. 
As we have before observed, on the one hand the king, 
on the other the pope, united to plunder and oppress it ; 
neither paid much regard to discipline ; and the morals 
of the clergy themselves had lamentably suffered. On 
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c^ery side was indiflference to religion^ luxury^ neglect 
of duty, incontinence^ ignorance^ often the vices of dis- 
sipation : and it required far more Yigoar of character 
«3u]i Edmund possessed to stem the torrent, — a torrent, 
xn fact, which would have proved resistless to a 
etemer mind. Yet he felt that, if he accepted it, he 
mast, in conscience, attempt the removal of abuses. 
Hence, after his reluctant elevation, he commenced his 
career of duty. He had soon reason to he satisfied that 
his former apprehensions were just. In his attempts 
at reformation he experienced every possible opposition 
from every possible quarter, — from the pope down to 
the parish dogy, from the king down to the lowest 
feudal patron. Thus, in 1240, he reluctantly con- 
sented to the enormous exaction of a fifth by the pope, 
then at war with the emperor of Germany ; but he did 
so in the hope that he should procure for the English 
church the freedom of election. But if he consented, 
many of his bishops did not. In general, the pope 
promised any thing until the money was procured ; 
and then avidled himself of those evasions or delays, 
which he never faOed to interpose. In consideration of 
this and another present, — ^for, so notoriously venal was 
the papal court, that no application was received by it 
without a bribe, — Gregory IX. engaged to support his 
demand, — that unless'elections to benefices took place in 
six months from the death of the last incumbent, the 
metropolitan should have power to present. Henry III., 
with iJl his affected pie^, was just like the rest : he 
declared that this pretension encroached on the rights of 
his crown ; meaning, that it diminished that large portion 
of his revenues arising from vacancies ; and a present 
from lum caused the pope to change his opinion. The 
clergy were themselves anxious for such a reform ; biit 
the pope and the king were evidently leagued to plunder 
both the people and the church — as it would appear, 
alternately. To procure that harmony which is neces- 
sary even among thieves, one must sometimes give 

VOL. IV. s 
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way to the claims of the other. Now the clei^ ap- 
plied to the pope against the monstrous rapacity of thi- 
king ; next they applied to the king against that oi the 
pope. The very same year^ hefore the majority of die 
prelates had agieed on die demand of one fifths with an 
impudence of which there is hardly a parallel in history, 
Gregory addressed a mandate to the primate and the 
bishops of Lincoln and Salisbury, calling on them to 
reserve the next three hundred vacant benefices for 
Italians alone. Both demands spread, as they well 
might, the utmost indignation throughout the English 
church. The king had been served last ; it was now 
his turn to favour his colleague. The deputation of the 
monastic order, who truly represented that, what with 
the papal and what with the royal exactions, they were 
ground to the earth, and who begged his protection 
against the demand of a fifth, he received with menaces. 
'* Hear these wretches !" said he, turning to the papal 
legate, who had doubtless proved to him that the next 
fleece was the pope's : '* they publish the secrets of his 
holiness, and presume to escape submission. Do with 
them what you please; I can lend you one of my 
strongest fortresses to serve as a prison for the impudent 
rebels ! " The poor abbots retired, convinced that 
they must submit. The bishops, however, were less 
tractable ; they condemned the wars of the pope with 
the emperor, and declared their unwillingness to furnish 
money for the shedding of christian blood. They 
proved that the demand was monstrous ; that, as it was 
made under the menace of ecclesiastical curses, it was a 
violation of the liberties of the church. Disappointed 
here, the legate had next recourse to the clergy of 
Berkshire, where he then was: their reply was more firm, 
and was more pervaded by the spirit of independence, than 
even that of the bishops. Unfortunately, however, both 
bishops and clergy suffered themselves to be seduced in 
private: through the offer of new dignities, artfully 
made to each in particular, many consented to the con* 
tribution. Discouraged with these, and other difficulties 
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^wrhich be vainly endeaToiued to oTercome^ St. Edmund^ 
mitex upbraiding botb king and legate^ went into Tohin. 
tary eidle. Diimiiwdng bia train of domestical be buried 
lumaelf, like bia illuatrioua piedeoeaaor^ Thonus i 
Secket^ in the abbey of Pontigni. Tbere falling danger- 
ously ill^ be was xemoved^ by the adyioe of his pbysi- 
ciana^ to that of Sotaay^ in the vicinity of Proyins. 
Inatoui of diminishing^ however^ his illness increased 
with sach violence that be feh bia last hour was at hand. 
Few men could repeat^ with equal truths the prayer of 
this excellent prelate before he expired : " Lord^ in thee 
I have trusted ; thee have I preached ; in thee have I 
faithfully instructed my flock : and well ihou knowest that 
I have desired nothing on earth but thee !" He died 
on the l6th day of November^ 1246. During his last 
residence at Pontigni^ where he was held in the most af. 
fectionate veneration^ he drew up^ for the edification of 
the monks^ bis Speculum Ecdesic^ a work which con- 
tains purer strains of devotion than any other of the same 
century. What the saint, — for such be truly was — 
enforces with most earnestness, is the love and obedience 
of God ; and bia strains sometimes assume a tone worthy 
of seraphs themselves. From such a work, the historian 
cannot well make extracts. We will merely add, that 
this excellent prelate afibrds a proof, that in a super- 
stitious age, real, even enlightened piety existed, and 
that, in a corrupt one, moral worth was to be found in 
the highest perfection human nature can attain.* 

Contemporary with St. £dmund, of equal uprightness 1253. 
of principle, but far his superior in vigour of character, 
was tiie celebrated Robert Grossetete, bishop of Lincoln. 
Bom of humble parents in that county, he was indebted 
for his education at Oxford, to the charity of the mayor 
of Lincoln. The proficiency whicli he made justified 
the discernment of his patron. Having studied die usual 

* Vatthaetu Pari^ientis, Historia, and most of the contemporary bisto- 
riani of England (tub annis). Capgraviut, Nova L^enda Sanctorum, 
i!t>L ciiL Suriua, de Probitis Sanctorum Vitii, die Novemb. xvL Raynal- 
duj, Annalai Eccleaiastici (sub annis). S. £dmundus» Speculum Ecelesic 
(in Blbliotbeca Fatnun, torn. ztL). 
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heads of learning in that university^ he repaired^ in con- 
formity with the custom of the times^ to Paris^ which 
was at that time the most celebrated school in JSurope. 
There he acquired great reputation^ obtained his doctor's 
degree^ and returned to receive such preferment as his 
merits deserved: he was soon made archdeacon of 
Leicester^ and in 1237 he succeeded to the see of Lin- 
coln. This fact proves^ that with all its corruption the 
English church still possessed something good : even in 
times that some are apt to call more religious^ as well as 
more enlightened^ such homage would not readily be paid 
to merit alone. From his elevation^ he was resolved never 
to spare abuses ; to assail them even where there was 
no prospect of removing them. Stem in his notions of 
duty^ conscientious in all his actions^ of incorruptible in. 
tegrity^ of spotless life^ ardent in his zeal^ intrepid in 
mind^ and deeply impressed with the manifold evils to 
which we have already adverted^ he became what he 
endeavoured to be^ a faithful pastor of Christ's flock. 
The corruption of the church he chiefly ascribed to the 
conduct or incapacity of the clerical body ; he inveighed 
with honest bitterness against the worldly spirit which 
animated all ; he spared not even the tiara ; and within 
his own jurisdiction he proved to be a formidable un- 
bending opponent of every " wolf in Christ's fold." 
Invariably he refused institution to every pluralist ; to 
clergymen engaged in secular pursuits^ such as the courts 
of law ; to all^ however qualified^ who did not promise 
to reside on their benefices. Such inflexible rigour was 
sure to create much opposition : the clergymen thus re- 
jected^ complained to their patrons; the patrons stormed; 
the ministers of the crown murmured ; but he heard all 
unmoved. Not less were the obstacles he encountered 
in his attempts to reform both the clergy and laity of 
his diocese. The latter sought the protection of the 
civil courts ; the former pleaded their ancient customs 
or papal exemption : from his decisions^ appeals were 
frequently carried to the king by the one party, to the 
pope by the other ; he was always in^'^ed in some law- 
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suit; and twice he was compelled to visit the papal 
courts to answer for his suspension of negligent or in- 
efficient clergymen. In his visitation of the monasteries^ 
i^hich. he would not allow any exemption from his juris. 
diction^ to depose such superiors as were convicted of im- 
morality^ ignorance^ or remissness : to excommunicate 
clergy or laity who spurned correction, seemed to he the 
favouritej as heyond douht they were the chief, occupa- 
tions of his life. He resisted, with greater firmness than 
saccess, the continued claims of the royal prerogative ; 
but if, through the interested opposition he encountered, 
he had thus the mortification of failure, he might yet he 
consoled, not only hy the consciousness that he had done 
his duty, hut diat his energetic remonstrances were 
making a g^at impression on the puhlic mind. — 
With the pope he was not less inflexible than with the 
crown. Neither pontiff nor legate could prevail on him 
to institute foreign clergymen to any living in his diocese. 
Thus, when Innocent IV. sent a provision to a pre- 
bendal stall in Lincoln cathedral, in favour of his own 
nephew, the bishop replied, that such provisions were 
contrary to the good of the church and the welfare of 
souls; diat he would not consider the present one as issued 
by the pontiff; and that, even if it were, he would not 
regard it. Again, on receiving another mandate from the 
papal chair, as little agreeable to his principles as the 
former^ he not only rejected it, but wrote to the other 
bishops to do the same, in a tone of such indignant 
severity, of such manly independence, of such inflexible 
conscientiousness, of such enlightened policy, as to con- 
vince us, that, even at this period, when papal corruption 
was at its height, — and assuredly the climax may be 
referred to the third Henry's reign, — the English church 
had still something to command our respect: — ''I know 
that if I obey with respect such commands as are truly 
apostolic, I oppose such as are not, even from a regard to 
the honour of the holy see itself : both that submission 
and this resistance are obligatory on me, since they are 
the positive injunctions of God himself. Now, to be 
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apostolic^ these commands must be conformable witb 
the doctrine of the apostles^ and of Jesus Christ, whom 
the pope represents in the church ; bnt the letter which 
I have reoeiyed from him^ in no wise exhibits this con- 
formity. In the first place, it bears the odious clause, 
non obiiante, which gives birth to inconstancy^ impu^ 
<]f nce^ lyings deceit, distrust^ and saps the foundations 
of human society.* By allowing the pope to annul all 
particular laws and conventions contrai^ to his own will, 
it involves the monstrous doctrine that there can be no 
certain rule of church government. Since the sin of 
Lucifer, which will also be that of Antichrist, there has 
been none greater than that of ruining souls by depriving 
them of faithfiil pastoral service, by thinking of the flock 
only as an object of never-ending plunder. Now^ as 
the cause is worse than the efifect, so they who in- 
troduce into the church these false shepherds, these 
murderers of souls, are worse than these pastors: ihej are 
not much better than Lucifer and Antichrist; especially 
when we consider that the higher the authority they 
hold in the church, the greater their obligation to banish 
such pastors from it. The power which the' holy see 
has received from Jesus Christ, it has received for edifi. 
cation only ; nor can it lawfidly order or do any thing 
tending to a sin so abominable in itself, and so injurious 
'to the world : to suppose such a thing would involve a 
monstrous abuse of power, a departure from the throne 
of Christ, an exchange of that Ihrone for the throne of 
pestilence in hell. Whoever is faithful to the holy see, 
and not separated from it by schism^ cannot obey such 
commands, come from whatever quarter they may, — 
should they come even from the highest angels : on the 
contrary, he is bound to oppose them with all his might. 

* Non obstante, notwithstanding any preyiouf decrees orprovislons to 
the contrary. This clause was» indeed, odious and wiclced. By it the pope 
could annul or suspend the decrees of preceding popes, and even set aside 
the acts of councils. It reconiised the worst species of despotism, ~ the 
power of one man to eflfbct what he pleased, in contradiction to scripture, 
to reason, and to authority. This clause appears to have been first intro. 
duoed by Innocent IV. (1jm3— 1254). The evil was, therefore, of no long 
growth. 
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Wlieref oie^ yeneraUe brethren^ allow me to protest^ that 
I Trill not obey such orders — that I will resist them to the 
last.'* Such language as this does immortal honour to the 
memory of Grossetete; nor was it peculiar to him. Similar 
sentiments might be extracted from a hundred other 
dlYines of the middle ages> but not expressed with equal 
boldness. It was far from pleasing to Innocent IV.^ 
who was proceeding to punish him for his audacity^ when 
some of die papal councillors suggested the propriety of 
forbearance^ as Grossetete was too popular^ and his 
opinions too generally difiused in £ngLEind^ to render 
such punishment advisable. There can be no doubt that 
it would have led to open tumult^ or something more. 
So exasperated was the public mind with the abuses of 
the popes^ and the immorality of the clergy^ that it was 
prepared for violent measures. There was^ indeed^ 
equal reason for dissatisfaction witR their king^ who was 
a nearer and more dangerous plunderer. In reading the 
history of this period^ it is impossible not to feel some 
surprise, and more indignation, that the people did not 
rise en masses and put down king and pope. Grossetete, 
however, had no such wish. He was evidently attached 
to the holy see, the powers of which he exalted far more 
highly than was to be expected, even in these days : he 
was apparently not averse to its superiority over the 
temporal power : he was, certainly, a determined sup- 
porter of clerical immunities, even of those we justly re- 
gard as most obnoxious. His object was to reform the 
popedom, not to curtail its prerogatives, much less to 
destroy it. The vehemence of his language arose from his 
character. Fearless of danger, in the presence of Innocent 
himself, at a synod of Lyons, he preached in his usual 
strain, — referring all the evils of the times to the cor- 
ruption of the clergy, and openly charging the papal 
court itself with the origin of this comiption. ^' What," 
he asks, *' is the first and original cause, the primary 
fountain of such wickedness? I tremble to speak it, 
yet speak it I must, lest I fall under the prophetic de- 
nunciation, — Woe is me ! for I am undone, because I 
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am a man of unclean lips,* The primary fouDtftin is the 
papal court, not only because it does not disaipate these 
evils, and purge these abominations^ when it alone has 
the power, and is under the most imperative obliga. 
tions to do so ; but, in a higher degree, because by its 
dispensations, provisions, and collations, it sends pas- 
tors into the world, who verily destroy the souls of 
men." Other passages there are, which, without being 
open charges, involve still severer accusations. Of the 
corruption of the papal court at this period^ in this very 
city of Lyons, we have evidence no less striking than ^at 
of Grossetete. Matthew Paris has preserved the fragment 
of another discourse, delivered to the clergy by Cardinal 
Ugo, just as the papal court was preparing to revisit Rome. 
*' Brethren," said the cardinal, " great has been our 
usefulness, great our charity, since we came to this 
city. When we arrived^ we found three or four public 
stews : at our departure we leave one only — but to 
speak the truth, it is a somewhat large one^ since it 
embraces the whole city from east to west ! " We should 
not, therefore, be much surprised at the open charges^ 
and still more cutting irony of the bishop of Lincoln. 
In conclusion, we may also state, his conduct was as 
pure as his language ; that he zealously practised the 
virtues which he inculcated to others. He regarded the 
Dominican and Franciscan friars, both of whom^ during 
. his episcopacy, were introduced into England, with pe- 
culiar favour : he selected his best preachers from them^ 
and was always accompanied by them in his visitations. 
The veneration in which his memory is held, the respect 
with which he is invariably mentioned, the evident ap- 
probation with which his remonstrance to the pope is 
related, are facts highly honourable to the Roman cadiolic 
writers, from that day to the present. Great efforts were 
made for hib canonisation ; but the reigning i>ope, who 
preferred a tool to a saint, a man of no principle to one 
with any, coldly received the application. — ^Although the 
works of Grossetete consist chiefly of sermons, epistles^ 

• Isaiah, chap. vi. vcr. 5. 
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and treatises on the moral virtiies and points of ecclesi- 
astical duties and discipline^ he wrote on some suhjects 
of philosophy and science. By a competent judge^ friar 
Bacon^ he is pronomioed perfect in divine and human 
knowledge. His works are too numerous and too long 
for notice in almost anf work not expressly devoted to 
the subject.* 

The state of religion and of the church in England^ from 1S07 
the death of the first Edward to the preaching of Wycliffe^ to 
exhibits in an extraordinary degree the progress of the ^^^' 
national discontent The three great causes^ the rapacity 
of the popes^ the extortions of the crown^ the increasing 
worldly spirit of the dergy^ made a deep impression on 
the public mind^ and roused into action the slumbering ^ 
elements of resistance. The writings of Grossetete^ 
more still the vices of the papal courts had destroyed 
much of the reverence in which it had hitherto heen held. 
The dissensions of the monastic and secular orders grew 
more embittered. Both monks and clergy turned their 
arms against the friars^ who contrived within a short 
space of time to obtain boundless wealth. For this it 
is easy to account. In their infancy^ before they were 
corrupted by worldly prosperity^ and while zeal glowed 
with new fervour^ dieir conduct put to shame that of 
the parochial priests. By these priests^ with the per. 
mission of the bishops^ they were at first willingly re- 
ceived as coat^utors; but by their activity^ by their 
superior knowledge^ — for superior it was, — by their 
austerities, by their renunciation not only of the com- 
forts bat the necessaries of Ufe, they soon absorbed the 
popular favour, while the ancient clergy fell into dis- 
repute. Hence the efforts of the latter to rid themselves 
of their rivals. Fortunately for the friars, they were 

• Matthaeos Pariiiensis, Historia, pp. 506— 756L paitim. Ricbardui Bar. 
deniensU, de Vita Robert! Greatbead, cap. 1^.56. (apud Wharton, Anglia 
Sacra, ii. 396, Sec). Annates de Lanercost, p. 341, && Annales Bur- 
tooeniet, p. 325, &c. EpUtoIae OroMeteatae, paMim. Epiitola Decani ec 
C^tuli S. Pauli ad Clementem V. de Canonizando Roberti Greatliead, 
pm Giraldus Cambrentis, de Laudibiu Roberti Greatbead, p. 344. 
[omnes apud eundem eodemque tomo). Brown, Appendix ad Faaciculum 
Berum, torn. IL p. 250, &c. 
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protected by the papal court ; many of them were pre- 
sented to the chief ecclesiastical dignities ; the patron- 
age they thus acquired they were careful to exercise in 
behalf of their own order^ and^ partly through papal 
and episcopal^ partly through royal and popular support^ 
they were soon able to lay splendid foundations in most 
counties of England. It is a true^ but by no means ex- 
traordinary fact^ that in half a century after their arrival 
they delivered more sermons and heard more confessions 
than the secular clergy. In the Roman catholic churchy 
whoever sits in the tribunal of penance may speedily ac- 
quire influence. So it was with the Dominicans and Fran. 
ciscans^ who soon acquired the affections^ no less than the 
substance of the people. Hence the bitter enmity with 
which they were regarded by the clergy^ both secular 
and monastic ; hence the complaints which we so fre- 
quently meet in our old chroniclers^ of the meddling 
spirit^ of the grasping rapacity^ of the concealed vices^ 
and consummate hypocrisy of the friars : by some^ 
indeed^ they are openly charged with infidelity. Though 
these charges must be received with great suspicion; 
though they are evident and wilful exaggerations^ we 
may yet believe that wealth had the same effect on the 
friars as on other men ; that it corrupted their hearts, 
impaired their zeal^ their morals^ and their usefulness ; 
that riches made th6m luxurious^ and power insolent. 
Of this fact^ we have other evidence than from monks 
and secular priests^ — Ihat of our ancient poets. In 
those of the fourteenth century^ above all^ we meet with 
the keenest satires on these orders^ and on the whole 
body of the priesthood. The pages of Gower and of 
Chaucer alone would suffice to prove that a very great 
degree of vice existed among theib. To these pages we 
refer the reader^ with the assurance that from them he 
will derive a better idea of the times than from a hundred . 
volumes of mere history. — To this mass of dissension, 
and; by consequence, of popular discontent, we may add 
that between the villeins and their lords. In the first 
place^ the oppressions of the feudal system had become 
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SatolenUe. In the weeend, the ezimpk of the citiet at 
WlMM»dfen, Genamnj, and Itily^ Switzerland^ and even of 
WrmMiee, many of whidi had wiested important charters 
fiom ^eir £nidal tyranti^ was not loat on thia aide the 
^^^■■niJ. In the third, principles of a repnhlican ten. 
deocj had made great progres s among the hnmUer 
clnflMs of sodely. Most of them were probably derived 
from the Flendah merchants ; and ^ey were aggnu 
rated by the npadoiis orerbearing conduct of the 
£endal gentry, and by the efforts of certain indiTidnals 
who ^om time to time arose to direct the popular 
miiid. The writings of the poets themselves woold 
eventnally haye a great effect The fieedom with 
wliicfa they laabed prerailing Tioes^ could not fail to 
command applause ; their wit would ezdte the ridicule, 
tfaor serious pieces the indignation, of the hearer or 
reader; and when we oonaider that they were ex- 
ceedingly popular; that their laTourite sayings were 
repeated by thousands and tens of thousands who were 
incapable of reading them, we shall cease to be sur. 
prised at the effect produced* On this consideration, 
we know not that suffident stress has been laid. Alone, 
ii would almost account for the moral rerohition which 
«igwK««^ the latter half of the fourteenth century. 
Taken concurrently widi the other canaes, — oommu- 
nieation with the Flemings ; the conduct of the clergy ; 
the tyranny of die feudal superiors ; the rapacity of the 
cnnm; the reflections of the people themseWes; andthe 
foreiUe dennndationa of certain religious reformers, who 
now began to ariae, — and assuredly we have reasons 
enough for that spirit of resistance bodi to the spiritual 
and the drQ powers, so general at diis periods* 

At dus crisb arose John Wifd^ffe, one of those mas- 1S24 
ler minds that are destined to take advantage of drcum' ^ 
itaaeeB, and to influence ages unborn. Bom near or'^^^ 
at Bidimond, in Yorkshire, in 1824, and early entered 
at Oxford the assiduity widi wlddi he applied to 

•FoMMbd OB the bMoHMM, and, more flill, on tlie poets, oTtlie foot. 
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scholastic learnings aided by great natural powrrs. 
enabled him to obtain the highest dignities of that 
university. In 1360^ being master of Baliol^ we find 
him engaged in an angry dispute with the friars^ whose 
learning and subtlety rendered them more worthy anta. 
gonists than he could hope to meet in other ranks of 
the clergy. These disputes did not regard the essen- 
tials of religion; they rather concerned those useless 
questions^ which during the present and preceding age 
were so freely debated in the schools. But from con- 
troversial the parties soon became personal enemies. 
Wycliffe bore all the antipathy of his order to these 
mongrel churchmen: he railed at their mendicity, 
which he represented as inconsistent with the precepts 
of Christ ; and he proved that^ while laying claim to 
extreme poverty^ while renouncing the possession of 
every earthly good^ they were living in the midst of 
wealthy and of all the enjoyments which wealth could 
purchase. Well might he deride their absurd distinc- 
tion between the dominion and the use of things, — a 
sophism founded on a well-known definition of civil 
law ; that while they represented all their possessions as 
the property of the pope, whose tenants they were, they 
employed every thing just as arbitrarily as if they 
held an unlimited dominion over it. The feelings en- 
gendered by this controversy appeared to have accom. 
panied him through life ; on every occasion he lashes 
these his first and most bitter enemies, often with 
great reason and justice, sometimes in a style of coarse 
invective. Nor did he bear much affection to the 
monks. In 1365, aided by archbishop Simon de Islip, 
the founder of Catherine Hall, he expelled WoodviU, 
the warden, and the fellows, who were all of the monas- 
tic profession, and he was himself appointed to the 
dignity. Islip died the following year ; and the new 
archbishop, who defended the monks, ordered Wycliffe 
to make way for the former warden. He refused : the 
revenues of the hall were in consequence sequestered; 
yet he had still an appeal to the pope. But^ as the 
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pontiff^s decision was against him^ he and his associates 
w'ere expelled^ and the monks restored. He had^ how- 
ever^ prefennent enough for any reasonable mind ; and 
lie 'was not much influenced by avarice. Besides the 
profits arising from his lectures^ he held two livings^ the 
cliief of which was Lutterworth. As he grew older^ his 
controversial spirit grew warmer. From the commence- 
ment of his ministerial labours^ he seems to have re. 
garded with indignation the vices of the clergy. If his 
first attacks were directed against the friars^ it was not 
that he was insensible of the worldly spirit^ the luxurious 
livings and Lix morals of the remaining portion of the 
clerical body. He now assailed all in their possessions^ 
which he rightly considered as the root of the evil. In 
these assaults he could not possibly have any private 
feeling to gratify : he was actuated by a high sense of 
duty ; and he must have been equally so by uncommon 
courage^ or he would not thus boldly have thrown down 
the gauntlet to the whole church. But he did not observe 
the proper line of proceeding. By teaching that poverty 
was obligatory on every minister of Christ's word ; that 
personal holiness was no less indispensable to the effi- 
cacy of the sacerdotal character ; that the want of either 
of necessity forfeited the grace of God ; that the priest 
who sinned was^ ipso factOy deprived of the essential 
character of the priesthood ; that such a one ought to 
be deposed^ and that it was t crime to pay him the ac- 
customed tithes^ he naturally evoked a feeling of hos- 
tility from those whose privileges and claims he thus 
condemned. Nor was he content with his own disse- 
mination of his principles. He associated with him 
a body of '^ poor clerks ; " of men who, having no bene, 
fice to lose, and no hope of gaining one, might easily incur 
the obligation of poverty ; and they preached his doc- 
trines with dauntless zeal. But whatever might be tlmr 
motTves, it is impossible to doubt the purity of his. 
He subjected himself to as many privations — he lived 
as meagrely and was clad as coarsely as the most rigid 
of the monastic orders ; he proclaimed that this was the 
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evangelical poverty necessary to all who would imitate 
our Saviour ; and the inflexihihty of his moral corre- 
sponded with his austerities. He was evidently an 
enthusiast^ — a conscientious one^ — and for that reason 
likely to do the more mischief. The church took the 
alarm ; and in the last year of the third Edward's 
reign^ he was summoned to answer for his novel opi- 
nions hefore the primate and the hishop of London in 
the church of St. Paul. But he was not without friends ; 
hy his recent attacks on the temporal authority of the 
pope^ he had won the favour of the government^ and 
at his trial he was attended hy the duke of Lancaster 
and Percy earl marshal^ whose influence would^ it was 
hoped^ intimidate the judges. That such was their 
object is evident from their behaviour. Lancaster in 
particular treated the prelates with insult; an alter- 
cation followed ; the duke grew still more violent ; and 
he so enraged the spectators^ that his palace of the 
Savoy was plundered^ and he himself just escaped with 
his hfe. On this occasion^ Wychfie made an apology^ 
and escaped with a reprimand. It was not likely to 
have much effect on one who had felt strong in his own 
conviction that he was defending the truths and that he 
might rely on the support of the powerful. From tem- 
poral he proceeded to spiritual warfare with the church , 
he and his inferior clerks promulgated his opinions on 
both points with new zeal^ and in 1382^ a synod con- 
voked by the primate was assembled at London to con- 
demn his propositions. Fourteen of them were declared 
to be dangerous ; ten absolutely heretical ; in fact^ he 
had insinuated^ that after the consecration of the bread 
and wine^ the elements still retained their nature ; and 
that consequently there was no such thing as tran. 
substantiation^ which he represented as a vain invention ; 
as contrary no less to Scripture than to common sense. 
Yet^ that he held the real presence is indisputable^ both 
from his express words on the subject *, and from his 

* ** I acknowledge that the sacrament of the altar is very God's body in 
fonn of bread j but it is in another manner God's body than it is in heaven. 
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escample. To the very last he celehrated mass with as 
much devotion as any other clergyman of the Roman 
catholic communion ; and this he could not have done 
Had he regarded the sacrament merely as a commemor- 
atdon ; had he not been fully convinced that he was 
ofiering a sacrifice. His own words^ however^ expli. 
citly acquaint us with his opinions; for he distinctly 
condemns as heretics those who held that nothing after 
consecration remained in the eucharist beyond the mere 
elements. But his denial of transubstantiation was 
enough: it revolted the feelings of the time; and 
neither the duke of Lancaster^ to whom he appealed^ 
nor the parliament^ which had encouraged him so long 
as he confined his assaults to the temporalities and con- 
duct of the clergy^ would assist him. That in points of 
doctrine he should appeal to a lay tribunal^ and make 
laymen the judges of recondite tenets of faidi^ was con- 
sistent enough with the opinions of one who taught that lay- 
men might administer the sacraments^— that they might 
consecrate even our Lord's body; but it naturally 
cooled the attadmient of his former supporters. They 
began to regard him as a bold visionary^ who^ unless 
he were arrested in his dangerous career^ and taught in 
points of faith to submit to authority mighty by 
his itinerant coadjutors^ do much mischief. This im- 
pression was doubtiess just: excellent as were the 
intentions of Wycliffe^ he had not the calm powers 
of one who is required to define the limits of error and 
of truth. Hence it was that even Lancaster advised 
him to recognise the decisions of the church. To re- 
fuse might be dangerous; and though no man had 
greater intrepidity, he probably had no wish to sustain 
the crown of martyrdom. It is^ however^ equally pro- 

For in heayen it is seen in the fonn and figure of flesh and blood ; but in 
the sacrament God's body it a miracle of God in form of bread." — " We 
believe, as Christ and his apostles bare taught us, that the sacrament of 
the altar, white and round, and unadulterated, like our bread, is, 
after consecration, the true God's body in form of bread ; and if it be 
broken in three paots, as the church uses, or even in a thousand, every one 
of those parts is the same God's body." No Roman catholic divine, at any 
period, could have used more explicit language. 
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bable that he did not consider his slight difference with 
the church on the nature of the eucharist — for assu- 
• redly there is no gulf between the real presence and 
transubstantiation — as sufficient to encounter the risks 
before him. Yet^ that he might at the same time satisfy 
his conscience^ he composed a confession of faith so 
cautious^ so full of scholastic subtleties^ so pervaded by 
those nicer distinctions^ which^ as an accomplished dis- 
putant^ he could introduce at pleasure, that by the 
synod (held at Oxford) it was regarded as orthodox, by 
Ids own partizans as a vindication of his own opinions. 
It may be said that there was something dishonourable 
in this studied ambiguity ; but we at least are not dis- 
posed to condemn him. On the subject of the eucharist, 
he felt that, if his opinions were not novel, they were 
uncommon ; and he might probably at times have his 
misgivings, whether, in deviating from the recognised line 
of orthodoxy, he was acting a wise or a humble part,— 
whether, of all his countrymen, he alone was infallible. 
On other points, where he felt more strongly, he was 
more firm. The tone in which he assailed the abuses of 
the papal power, found an echo in many a breast ; for 
those who were most forward to acknowledge the legi- 
timate dignity, were not slow to censure the monstrous 
usurpations of the popes. He boldly assailed the 
pope as Antichrist; and though suspended from all 
scholastic arts, and compelled to retire to his living at 
Lutterworth, his pen was active to the very last. At 
the close of 1384, while assisting at the altar, just as 
the host was elevated, he was seized with a stroke of 
palsy which in ten days brought him to his grave.* 
360 That Wyclifie held some dangerous doctrines begins 

^ at length to be admitted.t He maintained that every 

1384. - ^ 

* Wyclifffe, TrialoRUs, lib. iv. Wilkini, ConciUa, torn. iii. yp. 116—167. 
passim. Knighton, de Eventibus Anglic, lib. v. pp. :2f>44-.S664. Knighton 
is very minute, and very severe on the opinions of Wyclifite, to whose ta. 
lents and virtues, however, he bears willing testimony. Walsinffham, 
Historia, pp. 190-284. passim. Lewis, Works of Wyclifffe, with Lift:, 
pp. 1— S51. Turner, History, vol. v. p. 181, &c. Lingard, History, voL iii, 
p. 15& &a On this subject, however, Mr. Turner is not to be followed. 

f ''^ Wycliilfe hekl some erroneous opinions, some fisntastic ones, and some 
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l ei ^^ m an was imperatively bound to imitate the pOYertj 
to less than the rlrtues of Christ ; that his temporalities 
were given him for a specific purpose^ ^ the honour of 
jwI, and the relief of the poor ; that if these tempo- 
ralities were not thns expended^ diey might be and ought 
U> l>e taiken from the possessors ; diat in such a case it 
pras the duty of a layman tQ withhold the tithes and other 
Bonrces of clerical emolument ; that if he continued to 
pay themj he rendered himself responsible for the sins 
of the minister; that under no less a penalty than 
clanmation^ he was compelled to deprive a delinquent 
vliajrch of its possessions. A proposition which should 
make the illiterate laity judges^ not merely of the con« 
duct bat of the doctrine of their pastors ; which should 
enable them to decide what was and what was not con- 
formable with the precepts and example of Christ; 
which should fitmish selfishness with a pretext for elud- 
ing the obligation of supporting the altar^ was^ however 
monstrous in its nature and perilous in its consequences^ 
too flattering not to be eagerly received. But the re- 
former went much further than this : by a mixture of 
feudal, theological^ and scholastic subtlety^ he shook the 
foundation of lay no less than of ecclesiastical possessions. 
The sum of his eleven arguments on tins subject is, that 
the dominion^r right of property is founded in grace ; 
and that it is forfeited when that grace is lost ; in other 
words, that men not religious, not in communion 
with Christ, ought not to possess any property what- 
ever, which by implication should be taken from them 
and given to the saints. When a vassal commits trea- 
son, he is rightiy punished by the forfeiture of his fief ; 
but sin is treason against God ; therefore the sinner for- 
feits whatever he holds of God, — all right to property, 
which, however derived through an inferior medium, is 
in fact held of God, the lord paramount, the sovereign 



wfaidu in their numd aiid poUtical consequeocef, «w mort ^nf««»V.-" 
Moiy^BookcS the Churek , i. 347. Mr. Turner omiU whatever msf 
place WydiflTe in a diMdvantageouf light. 
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of aU. Ilence^ m hif diiciplet preached^ when a 
poral baron or gentleman iinmxl, it was the ht^mp^r^ 
duty of the people to puniah him ! Now, without mbj 
reference to hia religioua doctrinal^ which in our Tiev 
are of minor importance, what shall we mj to maA 
opinions aa these, when boldly and penereringjj pro. 
claimed by himself and his numeroua asaociates to the 
populace. They had, in substance, been already pn. 
claimed by one of Wycliffe's associates, John BaJJ, aa 
itinerant preacher of no small ability. Ball was eiiap. 
lain to Wat Tyler's nifBana ; with what doctdoe he 
edified them appears from the text of one sermon, — a 
text, let us remember, that completely embodies die 
opinions of Wycliffe himself: — 

•< When Adam delved and Eve ipen. 
Who wae then the gentleman ?" 

Had the formidable insurrection of the Tyler mi*^^ff4ed 
no doubt there would have been an effectual ierelling of 
ranka ; for it had been seriously resolved to destroy every 
dignitary in the church, every baron in the atate, every 
man who had rank and property ; and thna reduce all 
mankind to the same equality. That thia was no vain 
resolution, they proved by the eagerness with which they 
murdered every man of condition who fell in their way, 
from the archbishop of Canterbury down to the collectors 
of taxes, against whom their ftiry waa unbounded. At 
length they proceeded to shed the blood of inferiors who 
did not declare for their party ; and on every aide they 
consumed the bouses and substance of such as they sua. 
pected of being hostile to them. That they were in* 
atigated to these excesses by the itinerant preachers, Im 
undoubted : it ia positively affirmed by contemporary 
writers, and it is credible, inasmuch aa the opiniona we 
»have mentioned had necessarily thia tendency. In these 
excesses Wycliife had personally no part ; h€ waa le- 
■Iding on his living at Lutterworth ; and if he had been 
present he would certainly have condemned them; but 
they were instigated by his disciples and associates ; and 
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they i^ere the natural offspring of his opinions. On him^ 
therefore, as on them, must lie the same share of the 
responsibility for the crimes committed at this period. — 
With these facts, with the nature and tendency of these 
opinions before us, what must be the judgment of every 
unbiassed reader ? Obviously, that the good effected by 
this celebrated man is more than counterbalanced by the 
mischief of which he was the undesigning cause. So 
long as be lashed acknowledged abuses ; so long as he 
exposed the usurpations of the pope, the worldly spirit 
of the clergy, the vices of the friars, the superstitions 
with which Christianity was said to be interwoven; 
indulgences, sanctuary, pilgrimage, hired masses, supe- 
rerogation, absurd modes of penance, &c. — so long as 
he made war merely on the possessions of the chiirch, 
the popular mind went along with him. From the 
rolls of parliament, the incidental testimony of the 
chroniclers, and the literary, especially the poetical 
remains of the times,— for Chaucer was not the 
only poet disposed to the reformation contemplated 
by Wycliffe, — there is evidence enough to prove that 
the commons, and some even of the barons, were pre- 
pared to go any length in the spoliation of church pro. 
perty. Had the eighth Henry instead of the second 
Richard reigned, the lands of the church would assuredly 
have passed from the monks to the courtiers *, — with 
what advantage to the coimtry, let the consequences of 
our own reformation prove. So long, we repeat, as Wy- 
diffe confined his hostilities to such objects, he was safe 
enough; but when he began to broach the new and 
monstrous proposition to which we have adverted, — that 
clerical and lay property ought to be forfeited in case of 
sin against God ; when he thus assailed the foundations 
of human society, however the populace might applaud, 
aU who had any thing to lose fell from him. But his 
principles had taken root ; by his disciples and associates 

• That the plunder was designed is certain. One influential man waa 
heard to boast that within a short time he would have 1000 marks a yea» 
ftom the abbey of St Albans. 
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diey were acdvely disseminated^ — with what success let 
the insurrecticm of Wat the Tykr serve as an illustration. 
But let us not he misunderstood. No such excesses 
were ever contemplated hy Wyclifie^ whose morals were 
as pure as his opinions were sincere^ whom we shall 
not hesitate to call an ahle and virtuous man. And it 
must he recollected that these excesses were not caused 
wholly hy his principles ; that^ as we have hefore oh- 
served^ there were other causes at work. And it is 
equally certain^ that to him alone must not.be attributed 
the religious novelties of the period. Some of them 
were unquestionably of continental growth: the very 
name given to the reformers^ Lollards, to denote their 
psalm-singings is German ; in the Netherlands particu- 
larly they had for some time flourished^ and numbers had 
emigrated to^ while others were in constant communi- 
cation with^ this kingdom. It would^ therefore^ he deep 
injustice to make him alone responsible for the disorders 
of the times. But yet^ in those disorders he was^ how- 
ever unintentionally^ a powerAil concurrent cause. The 
monstrous propositions we have mentioned relative to 
tanporal possessions^ were enough to tear asunder the 
bonds of any society. Some of his religious opinions^ 
too^ were equally pemidous. On them we have no 
wish to dwell. We have said enough^ we hope^ to 
show that a few were too pernicious to be tolerated. 
Of this facts however^ no notice is taken by his modem 
admirers^ who careftilly record his laudable opposition 
to superstition and to ecclesiastical rapacity^ and the 
conformity of some of his tenets with &ose of the pre« 
sent established church. But what are we to think of 
this elaborate display of the good^ this total suppres- 
sion of the evils in die principles of Wydifie } What 
sentiment other than that of indignation is it capable 
of exciting in any mind to which truth is dearer than 
party interest? We cannot surely be charged with 
any prejudice against this celebrated man. Though 
in accordance with the most solemn of our duties^ his- 
toric impartiality^ we have adverted to — our limits will 
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ot permit ub fully to expose — some of his dangeroni 
pimons^ (and opinions more dangerous were never 
4-oacbed. by any individual^) we have borne cheerful te»- 
imony to the good he attempted to effect^ to the purity 
lot only of his morals but of his motives. It is evident 
JhsLt Wycliffe was not aware of the consequences of his 
own doctrines. Though an admirable logician ; though 
deeply versed in the subtleties of the schools^ and most 
dexterous in the use of his scholastic weapons^ he was no 
philosopher. He could with unparalleled success tread 
the mazes of dialectics; nobody could exceed him in 
the knowledge of mood and figure ; nobody possessed 
gremter readiness as well as acuteness of intellect; but 
if he Tras thus unrivalled in the construction of a syllo* 
^sm^ assuredly he had little of that comprehensiye power 
which pursues a truth into its remotest ramifications. 
He could vigorously grasp a single proposition; he 
could not build a system of truth on the expanded basis 
of indoction. His mind was rather acute than pro- 
found^ rather vehement than forcible^ rather minute in 
its investigations than enlarged in its range. This fact 
mnst account for the obstinacy with which he adhered 
to his most pernicious opinions ; whether it be a justifi- 
cation of those opinions ; whether the motive can con- 
secrate the deed ; whether ignorance may legitimately 
be assigned as a plea for mischief, we shall not stop to 
enquire. For our own parts we can only say^ that while 
condemning his errors^ we applaud both the good he 
efiecCed and that which be attempted.* 

The opinions of WjcMSb, as we may readily suppose^ 1384 
did not die with him. In fact, in a few years after his to 
death the number of his disdplcsis said to have been be- l^^*^- 
yond computation ; that London^ especially^ was fhU of 

• Kni^itoB and Wabingham, and the CandHa of WnUniy nU mptk 
Add tbe CDUftb book ot the TMalogua of IVjrcttfVfe, the nuMt importaiit of 
hit works. Compare ^ preceding aketob_witb thtme authoritiet } with 

Bwsiaatid; 



BajfBakhia, Annaka Eocicsiaatici ; with Fletuy, Hictoire EccUfiattiqae 
{tab annis); with tbe Fiosrapbia Britannica, Art Wjrcliflfe; with t' 
necDft fiTCf of Wydiffe in the nistorief ot Turner, lingwd, and Soutbi 
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and we tear not that tbe riew we have takai of tbia cdebtated man will 
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them ; that if two persons were met in the street^ one was 
sure to be a Lollard. Nor were they merely formidable 
from their numbers : the activity with which lliey dissemi- 
nated their levelling principles ; the menacing language 
which they began to use, — for they had some of their 
persuasion among the lords, and many in the commons' 
house, — that the earth should soon be possessed by the 
saints ; plots which were laid for the destruction alike 
of church and state, produced, as they well mighty con- 
siderable alarm in the government. From a most distin- 
guished writer*, one who is hostile enough to the Roman 
catholic church, and favourable enough to its opponents, 
of whatever nation or period they may be, we have this 
honest admission : — " Undoubtedly the Lollards were 
highly dangerous at this time : if there were some among 
them whose views and wishes did not go beyond a just 
and salutary reformation, the greater number were eager 
for havoc, and held opinions which are incompatible 
with tile peace of society. They would have stript tiie 
churches, destroyed the monasteries, confiscated the 
church lands, and proclaimed the principle tiiat the saints 
should possess the earth. The public safety required 
that such opinions should be repressed ; and, founded as 
they were in gross error, and leading to direct and en- 
ormous evil, the church would have deserved the appro- 
bation of impartial posterity if it had proceeded tem- 
perately and quietiy in repressing them." £very syllable 
of this candid statement is confirmed by the records of 
the times. It is a fact which, though dishonesty may 
and does conceal, no sophistry can invalidate, tiiat these 
fanatics, who consisted, with some few exceptions, of 
the most ignorant, profligate and debased of the people, 
were tiireatening the existence not only of all govern- 
ment, but of society itself. It is littie to the credit 
of Richard II. that he suffered the principles of tiiese 
men to be propagated witiiout interruption : had 
WycUfie been stopt at the commencement of his mis. 

• South|gr, Book of the Church, L Si9. 
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guided caieer, bad he been wafkred indeed to retain 

wbjit doctrinal opinions be pleased^ but compelled to 

refrmin from the promulgation of such as tended to the 

^K>liation of the church and the subversion of the state^ 

'well would it have been for the security no less than the 

lumour of the country. But if we thus censure that feeble 

monarchy we must execrate the intolerance of his suc« 

ecMor, In the yery first year of the fourth Henry's 

reign^ an act was passed to make heresy a capital offence. 

— a novelty unlmown. to the earlier periods of out 

history:*— 

** This reicn nippliet the firit instance of m capital execution 
for the theologiail crime of heresy. Whether it were that 
men refused to distinguish between fact and opinum, and on 
that account visited erroneous opinion with the same punish- 
ment as criminal action, it may not be easy to determine ; but 
we unfortunately find that in almost every country, whaitever 
may have been the religious belief of the sovereign and the 
legislature, the severest penalties have repeatedly, and till a 
▼ery late period, been enacted against dissent from the doc- 
trines established by law. Sir ^ward Coke, the great lumi- 
nary of the English bar in the reign of queen Elizabeth, teaches 
that heresy is so extremely and fearfuUy punished, because 
it is a crime not against human but divine majesty ; that it is 
an infectious leprosy of the soul ; and must therefore be cut 
off, lest it diffuse the contagion. It was perhaps some such 
metaphysical and fallacious reasoning which persuaded the 
first Christian emperors to class heresy among the offences 
liable to civil punishment ; it was certainly their example whicti 
induced the princes of the northern nations to adopt, after their 
conversion, similar regulations."* 

All thia is very true ; but we should have been glad 
to perceive these observations of so eminent a critic 
pervaded by a stronger feeling of reprobation. Perse- 
cation for religious opinions, in any form^ and under 
whatever provocation^ we cordially and utterly detest ; 
nor will we oease^ while we can wield the pen^ to brand 
with infamy those^ whether Roman catholics or pro- 
testanto— and he who does not know that Elizabeth's 

• Ungard, HifCory of Eogland. Ul. atS. 
T 4 
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leign ii in thif respect infAinous enough^ must be igno- 
rant indeed^ — who consign to the stake persons of a. 
different faith. Of those who suffered in conseqiieiioe 
of this atrocious act^ de haretico comburendo, some were 
rirtuous and yenerable^ however mistaken men; Inat 
there were others who suffered as much for treason, as 
for heresy. Among the latter may assuredly be classed 
sir John Oldcastle^ the lord Cobham, whose hostility to 
the Roman catholic church appears^ in the estimation o£ 
modem writers^ completely to have cancelled the guilt of 
his attempt to overturn the government of his country. 
Into the tragical scenes which followed we will not enter, 
ffrst^ because they are already sufficiently known ; 8e-> 
condly, because our limits will not allow us to compose 
a book of martyrs ; thirdly^ because our indignation 
would^ we feel^ hurry us into expressions of execration 
unworthy of historic dignity.* 

II. lAteratur^. 

On so vast a fleld as the Literature of England during 
the Middle Ages^ it is^ perhaps^ imprudent even to 
glance, in limits so circumscribed as these ; especially 
as a single section of that field — our ancient poetry — 
would, to do it justice, require many more volumes than 
the present compendium. But as^ to advert, however 
briefly, to the intellectual character of nations, is an* 
integral part of our plan> we must, however reluctantly, 
(a reluctance arising from the impossibility of doing 
justice to any one divieion of the subject,) devote the 
following pages to the consideration of a few among the 
more eminent writers of this kingdom. Theae few must 
be chiefly such as characterise the age ; avoiding, how- 
ever, names in any considerable degree familiar to the 
English reader. In the preceding section we have 
already adverted to as many of the writers, purely ec* 
desiastical, as our limits will allow. 

* The lamo authorltiei. 
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1 • LiATiN LiTBRATURE. — Aiooiig the Latui writers 
of tliis nation^ not noticed in the preceding pages^ our 
historians occupy a distinguished place. There is no 
other ootintry in Europe^ France and Italy excepted^ 
which poBsesaes so many, and, on the whole, so useful 
recorders of events. From Ingulf of Croyland, to Hard* 
ing and Ross, there is a list of names of which any 
people might he proud. In some of them we find suf- 
ficient of the marvellous ; but in all cases, with one or 
two exceptions, there is no difficulty in distinguishing 
the true from the false. If the religious pr^udices of 
the writers induced them to dwell with satisfaction on 
legends, which a more rational taste has long exploded, 
they have yet the great merit of registering events as 
they happened,- and that not in the barren, meagre 
manner of chroniclers in other countries, but often with 
a graphic, however simple description^ which at once 
instructs and charms. The chief exception to which we 
allude, — viz. where there is any difficulty in separating 
fact from fiction,— is Geoffrey of Monmouth; and yet, 
perhaps, even here there is much less than we are apt 
to suppose. In times comparatively modem, there has 
been much controversy as to the sources whence the 
archdeacon derived his information ; and whether any, 
or what portion, may be assigned to his own invention. 
The account which he himself gives cannot reasonably 
be called in question. He asserts, that his authorities 
were collections in the Armorican, or ancient British 
langusge, made by Walter, archdeacon of Oxford, at 
whose request he translated them into Latin. It is barely 
possible diat he added such traditions as he had learned 
in his nstive jvincipality (Wales), and that he embel- 
lished what he derived from both sources. But, from 
internal evidence ; from his frequent opposition to the 
Welch traditions, and from certain expressions in the 
work itself, we are inclined to the opinion that he added 
little of his own. That the foundation, we may add, the 
saperstnicture^ is not his, is beyond doubt, for many 
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reaioiii^ of which theie four are the chief : — In die 
first plaoe^ he wm incapable of so much inventioii : no 
man of his, or perhaps of any other age, could have tat 
down arid produced from his brain so connected, to 
complicated, and so imaginative a chronicle. In the 
second place, for some, even ot his wildest relatioiu, 
there are hints in a writer three centuries more ancient, 
his countryman Nennius, and in some lives of Welch 
saints *^ which were certainly written a century before 
his time. In the third place, writers contemporary with 
him allude to the same marvellous events. Thus Florence 
of Worcester, who wrote somewhat before Geofiey^ has 
some germs of his fables : thus also Alured of Beverley, 
who, though he certainly followed the Welshman, has 
some things not to be found in that writer : thus William 
of Malmesbury, who, though he does not condescend to 
admit, yet plainly indicates, his acquaintance with 
them: and Henry of Huntingdon must also be admitted 
to have known them. For some of their incidents these 
writers mint have been indebted to some other source 
than the archdeacon ; for there are things relative to 
the Britons, which we should in vain seek in his work. 
Fourthly, hi Armorican records, confessedly prior to 
the time of Geofi^y, we read^ that the lore which has 
been asserted to be his own invention, was popular in 
that province. That, in the eleventh and twehfth cen- 
turies, the fame of Arthur was gigantic, nobody ac- 
quainted with the literature of the period will attempt 
to deny. Thus Alanus de Insulis informs ns, that if 
any one in Brittany denied that Arthur was still alive, 
he would be stoned to death. '^ Where," he asks, *' is 
not that hero known ? Where is the country, from Asia 
to Britain, where his deeds are not celebrated ? " From 
these considerations, we do not see how any doubt can 
remain that Gwfftisy was a mere translator ; and, in 

• SeetheLlTef of St Darld, St. Dubrlduf, 8t OildM, St. Oundl«l,aiid 
otherf, moft of which ire certainly rather before the Chrooicle ot Qtof, 
htj. 
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some d^ree^ perhaps^ a collector of the traditions of his 
cotuitry. The three centuries which had intervened 
Isetween him and Nennins^ had doubtless given rise to 
the interminable fables be has so carefully recorded: 
Imt many of them could not have been invented in 
TVales ; they were of Armorican growth^ — a country 
more fertile in romantic lore than perhaps any other in 
£iirope. From Brittany^ and not from Wales^ the 
Norman troubadours and tale writers derive their ma- 
terials. Hence diere is every probability that Geoffirey 
was really indebted to the Armorican collections to which 
we have alluded^ for the chief incidents of his Chronicle. 
If the subject were investigated with the learning and 
accuracy it deserves^ we think it would be founds that 
both Armorica and Wales derived many of their legend- 
ary fragments from a prior source. This at least is 
certain^ that traces of many, the antiquity of which 
sannot be doubted^ are discernible in the fictions « of 
Normandy^ Provence^ Germany^ Scandinavia^ and even 
of the East. With the divergent stream^ however, of 
European fiction^ we have nothing to do ; our object is 
to show^ in a few brief words^ the improbalnlity of 
Geoffiey's having invented any considerable portion, or 
even any portion whatever, of his celebrated Chronicle. 
Contrary, therefore, to Ritson and Turner *, and agreeing 
with two more able and learned critics^ Ellis and Price, 
we exculpate this much abused Welshman from the 
ill-founded charge of imposture. 

« The fidelity of GeofBrey of Monmouth in the execution of 
his labours ; at least his scrupulous exactness in preparing the 
leader's mind for any important deviation from, or suppres- 
lioD of, his original, has been so satisfactorily established, that 
we might cite his example as an instance of good faith that 
wou](eI have done honour to a more critical age^ and shining 

• Ml Turner while be defemb the historie rendtf of •ome Webh 
faudi, who have &blet not len outrageous than those of GeolRer, 
dkugea, oevertbelesi, the archdeacon with imposture. Herp, bowerer, the 
jndt^wnt only is to Uame ; but what are we to think of the calm inn 
pntialitT of the writer who could make Thomas k Beckct a demon, and 
BauyViaasaint? 
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ooDspicuouftly amid the general laxity of his own. The licenoes 
he has allowed himself in the shape of amplification, are, to all 
appearance, nothing more than a common rhetorical exercise, 
inherited by the middle ages from the best jjays of antiquity; 
and the letters and speeches introduced, admitting them to be 
his own compositioa, are the necessary appendage of the school 
• in which he was diaciplined. To charge him with < imposture 
and forgery' for pursuing such a course, is as just as it would 
be to doubt the general probity of Livy, for a similar practice 
in the Roman history ; and to question his Teracity because 
the subject of his translation is a record of incredible events, 
a degree of hypercriticism which would only have been resorted 
to by a mind eager to escape conviction.* 

This is an interestiDg subject. The work of Geo£&ey 
has been regarded, in more recent times^ not so much 
as a history^ as the foundation of all the interminable 
romances relative to king Arthur^ and the Knights of 
the Table Round. This opinion we hold to be as 
erroneous as the other. The Chronicle in question is 
no more entitled to be considered as the parent of our 
chivalric fiction^ than as an historic authority : both that 
Chronicle and this fiction are derived from a common 
source. ''The concurrent testimony of ^ the French 
romances is now admitted to have proved the existence 
of a large body of fiction relative to Arthur^ in the 
province of Brittany ; and^ while they confirm the as- 
sertions of Geoffirey in this single particular^ it is equally 
clear that they have neither echoed his language^ nor 
borrowed his materials. Every farther investigation of 
the subject only tends to support the opinion maintained 
by Mr. Douce ; that the tales of Arthur and his knights^ 
which have appeared in so many forms^ and under the 
various titles of St. Graal^ Tristan de Leonnois^ Lancelot 
du Lac^ &c. were not immediately borrowed from the 
work of Geoffrey of Monmouth^ but from his Armozic 
originals." Ignorance and prejudice have reigned long 
enough ; and we have reason to believe that both are 
about to be banished from this branch of literature, A 
cahn philosophic enquiry, aided by extensive erudition, 
into the origin and progress of romantic ficti<m in 
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.SSoxope^ will not^ we hope^ long vemam a desidera- 



But if Geoffirey'B work cannot be regarded as the sole 
original of our cliiyalric fictions^ there can be no doubt 
that it has greatly contributed to their formation. Its 
influence has been European ; to it a vast and interesting 
branch of Hteratnre has been much indebted ; for this 
reason^ and because many passages of the present chapter 
would otherwise be unintelligible without it t^ we must 
not dismiss it without a very brief uialysis. It is divided 
into nine books. 1 . The first, which is the most con- 
siderable, uid probably wholly fabulous, extends from 
the birth of Brutus to the introduction of Christianity 
into Britain. The expulsion from Italy of that cele- 
brated great-grandson of .tineas ; his exploits in Greece, 
vi2. his conquest of Pandrasus ; his winning of a royal 
princess, uid, with her, a bridal present of a splendid 
navy ; his re^embarkation in quest of adventmfes ; his 
exploits on the coasts of Mauritania and of Aquitaine, 
where, to his joy, he finds another body of Trojan 
exiles ; his sabjugation of the duke of Aquitaine, one of 
the ttoeive peers of France; his ultimate settlement in 
Britain, where his three sons,- Locrine, Albanach, and 
Camber, reign, after his death, over the three divided 
principalities, Loogria, Albania, and Cambria ; the his- 
tory of his descendants, enlivened by such delectable 
episodes as King Lear and his three daughters ; their 
exploits with the princes of the Continent, especially of 
Norway, Gaul, Germany, and Italy ; the conquest of 
Rome itself by Brennus, an undoubted British prince ; 

« Huet, Traits sur TOrigine dM Bomanf , p. 11& (edit. Parii. an. tIL). 
Sheringham, de Origine O^ntig Anglorom, p. 184, Ac. Camden'f Britan. 
Bla (edit Oough) voL It. (w« hare ntoUld the reftirenee to the page). 
NichoUon, EnglUh Hiatorlcal Library, pi 9& Bltmo, Metrical Romancei, 
vol. L (Diuenxtion on Romance and Mlnftrelfy). EUif, Specimenf of 
Early English Metrical Romances, roL L IntioductloD. sections S. and 4k 
Percy, DisserUtion on the Ancient Romances, book iiL Introduction 
(edit London, 1776). Turner, History of England, voliv. p. SI& War- 
too. History of EnglUh Poetry by Price. ?ol. i (Editor's Preftce). _.WIiar- 
ton, AngUa Sacra, torn. 11. Introduction. Several of the hagiologic lives 
in this v^ume of Whiurton, prove, beyond a doubt, tbe view we have taken 
in the text 

f Bee pagea 66— 71 
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the tingle combat of Kemiiui^ brother of CatnbekmM, 
with Julim C«Mr^ in which a famooi iword Is won 
by the Briti«h hero ; the aecond descent of Csmt^ wu 
■acceetfUl ts the former ; and the ultimate tubmiiaion 
of Britain^ through the marriage of its king, Anriia- 
gua, with Oenniita^ daughter of the emperor Clandian, 
form the chief sul^ecta of this delectable book. 2. 
The second embraces the period from the introductian 
of Christianity to the descent of the Saxons. It con- 
tains as perverse distortion of real facts as can weU be 
imagined. It taadies us that Armorica was conquered, 
and bestowed by the monarch of Britain on one of his 
numerous vassals^ Conan Meriadoc; that Ursula^ daughter 
of the duke of Cornwall, was sent o?er with 1 1,000 
noble, and 60,000 plebdan virgins, as wives of the 
British officers in Armorica, the women of which were 
not exactly to the taste of the conquerors ; that the ahipa 
were dispersed by a storm, and the maidens fell into 
the hands of their enemies ; that Britain is invaded hy 
the Picts and the Belgians, but is relieved by Con. 
Btantine, son of the British king of Armorica; that 
Constantine is elected Idng of the country he had thus 
saved ; that, on his death, he leaves it to his three sons, 
Constantine, Aurelius Ambrosius, and Uther Pendragon^ 
of whom more hereafter. Of these, the eldest took the 
cowl at Winchester, but was afterwards invested with 
the ensigns of royalty ; that his monastic habits, how- 
ever, unfitted him for the duty of defending the king- 
dom ; that he was defeated, and at length ikin ; not by 
the invaders, but by his own steward^ sir Vortigem, who 
had basely intrigued for the purpose ; that, as the brothers 
of Constantine were too young to succeed, sir Vortigem 
was intrusted with the government ; that he intended to 
despatch the two heirs, when, by two faithful barons, 
they were removed into Brittany ; that several of his 
barons rebelled against him ; and that, to secure him- 
self on his throne, he called in the Saxons under Hen- 
gist. 3, But the third exhibiu a still greater distortion 
of History, — the most romantic fictions being introduced 
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to account for the success of the Saxons. To Vortigern's 
marriage with Rowena^ the daughter of Hengist^ and 
the sucoessive wiles of the invaders^ we have before 
alluded * : the rest of the book is of the same veracious 
cliaracter. 5, Passing over the fourth book^ which is 
an episode^ containing the prophecies of Merlin (of whom 
more hereafter)^ the fifth opens with the arrival of the 
two rightful heirs from Brittany^ who defeat^ dethrone, 
and bum Vortigem in a tower, in which he had taken 
refuge. AureUus Ambrosius being now raised to the 
tiuone of his father, triumphs over the Saxons, re- 
stores the churches and monasteries, and erects, to the 
honour of the British chiefs slain hj the treachery of 
Hengist, a noble monument on Salisbury Plain, con- 
nsting of magical stones brought by Merlin the prophet 
from the hill of Kildare in Ireland, whither, ages be- 
fore, they had been carried from Africa. Aurelius is 
poisoned by a Saxon leech, just as the country was in- 
yaded by Pascentius, a son of Vortigern, aided by Gil- 
lomanus, king of Ireland. 6. Book the sixth contains 
the reign of Uther, brother of the deceased king. Hav- 
ing defeated the invaders, and buried his brother within 
the area of Stonehenge, he assumes as his standard the 
head of a dragon, — hence his surname, Pen-dragon. 
With equal success, he triumphs over ^^ the rebellious 
people, the Scots," whom he reclaims from their bar- 
barism. Now surely he deserved to be crowned, and a 
famous feast there was at Winchester ; but, on this very 
occasion, he fell in love with Igema, wife of his vassal 
Gorlois, duke of Cornwall. The lady is virtuous ; her 
husband is naturally offended at his seductive attempts ; 
both retire to their duchy, which is laid waste by the 
king, who is resolved to punish the duke, and to obtain 
the lady. But, as she had taken refuge in the castle of 
Tintadel, erected on the summit of a steep precipice, 
and defended on three sides by the sea, he could never 
have gained his purpose but for the aid of Merlin. By 
that famous enchanter, he is transformed into the like- 

• See Vol. III. p. a 
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nesB of Gorlois * ; he obtains admission to the casde^ 
and enjoys the lady, who^ thus betrayed^ becomes die 
mother of the renowned Arthur ; soon Gorlois is slain 
in a sally^ and Uther marries the widow. At length, 
after a long and glorious reign, the aged monarch dies, 
his last exploit being a splendid victory over the Saxons, 
who had again presumed to invade the country. 7* The 
next book contains the reign of the renowned Arthur, 
who, on his father's death, was only fifteen years of 
age. Most of his life is spent in fighting and in victory. 
His first victory, over the combined Picts, Scots, and 
Saxons, under king Colgrin, was splendid, but not de- 
cisive ; after a second, he lays siege to York ; but, 
knowing that an immense German force is advancing, 
he retires, and, by his ambassadors, craves the aid of 
Hoel, king of Brittany. Hoel lands at Southampton ; 
the two kings join their forces, march to Lincoln, 
which was then besieged by the invaders, obtain a 
victory, pursue the retreating pagans into Caledonia, 
and at length compel them to swear that they will leave 
the island and return to Germany. They depart, but 
only to disembark on another part of the coast, and 
recommence their ravages.f Arthur, breathing revenge, 
marches into Somersetshire, where he meets the enemy. 
On this occasion he is more than usually solemn in 
his preparations: placing on his head a good helmet, 
in the form of a dragon ; throwing over his shoulders 
the noble shield Priwen, on which was engraven the 
portrait of holy Mary, the mother of God ; girt with 
the most excellent sword Calibum, fabricated in the 
isle of Avalon ; grasping in his hand the trusty 
lance Ron ; and, invoking the Virgin, he rushes into 
the battle, and, with his formidable sword, kills 470 
of the enemy. The victory is decisive ; Colgrin, and 
bis brother Baldulf, fall, and Cheldric retreats. This 
vacoess was gained at Mount Badon, thus immortalised 

* This fable ii probably derived ttcm the Alcmena of Flautui. 
t These are evidently the exploitM of Alfred the Great against the Danes, 
Which tradition ascribes to its favourite hero Arthur against the »»-»«ww . 
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n the British annals. Cador^ duke of Cornwall^ is 
;eiit in pursuit of the fugitives^ while Arthur himself 
ti&stens to join Hoel^ his ally^ then sick at Aldud (pro- 
bably Dumharton)^ and hesieged hy an army of Picts 
and Scots; he soon drives them into Morayshire^ and 
tHe islands of Loch Lomond. Here we are favoured 
-with a description of these islands. The number is 
sixty ; each contains a very lofty rock ; on the top of 
each rock is an eagle's nest ; and these sixty eagles an- 
nually meetj to portend^ hy their screams, the events 
which are to happen the following year. Into this lake 
sixty rivers also run^ yet there is but one outlet. This^ 
be thought a very curious lake ; the islands and pro- 
phetic eagles were curious too ; but there was something 
stilly — a square pond^ exactly twenty feet each way^ 
and as many deep^ containing at each angle a peculiar 
sort of fish^ these four sorts never mixing with each 
other. Of course the British now force the fugitives to 
submit ; the country is conquered and divided. To his . 
brother-in-law. Loth, he gives Lothian; and to sir 
Anguselus, brother of Loth, he gives the throne of the 
Scots ;. and to Urien, another brother, the province of • 
Murray. After many other victories in Ireland, Iceland^ 
the Orkneys, and Denmark ; after marrymg Guennhara 
(the celebrated Guenever), a lady of Roman extraction 
who had been brought up at the court of his vassal^ 
Cador, duke of Cornwall, he returns to Britain, where 
he passes twelve years in peace. This period, however 
he resolves shall not pass unemployed : he knows that 
war must one day revisit him ; and he invites to his 
court the most distinguished warriors in all Christendom^ 
who may keep alive among his people a passion for 
military glory, and an emulation in arms. That court, 
in fact, became celebrated above all others on the face . 
of the earth ; not for valour only, but for courtesy : no 
• one who aspired to a distinguished name, no one even 
of noble birth, could consider he had much chance of 
success, unless he were taught the martial exercises, and 
were dubbed knight, at the British court. Seeing him- 

VOL. IV. V 



•elf encom[«necl by so gallant « band, Arthur did not 
think there would be any impotsibility in conquoinf 
the world. His first expedition wm to Norwmy^ wluch 
he conquered and bestowed on Loth, whose aon, lir 
Gawain, he knighted* His next was into Cvaul, agttitft 
the imperial lieutenant, whom h« kills in single oombat. 
In the end> he conquers the whole country, where be 
spends nine years. In a court plenary at Paris, hf 
places Aquitaine under the sway of Hoel, confers Neiu- 
tria on Bed wen, his butler ; on Caius (Kay), his ewer* 
bearer, Ai\jou, and returns to Britain to be crowned. 
Never was coronation so splendid as that whi<^ now 
took place at Winchester. It was attended by a long 
train of tributary kings, and by the twelve peers cf 
Gaul (also his vassals), led by sir Ouerin of ChartraJo. 
But scarcely is this ceremony performed, when an am- 
bassador arrives from the Roman emperor, demanding 
the tribute formerly paid by the Britons (throughout 
the Chronicle there is a most beautiAtl conflision of times 
and circumstances), and Arthur resolves to punish the 
impudence of the emperor by invading Italy. At the 
head of a vast force (183,200 horse, and nobody knows 
how many infantry), he hastens to Barfleur ; but scarcely 
was he landed, when he hears that a wicked giant bad 
carried off the daughter of Hoel to a rock called Mount 
St. Michael's. Accompanied by sir Bed wen and sir Kay, 
he proceeds in a boat to examine the giant's abode* On 
opposite points of the vast mount he perceives a fire ; 
not knowing at which he may find the giant, he lands, 
and ascends the hill towards the smaller, where he soon 
hears the screams of a woman. Drawing his sword, 
and advancing nearer, he sees an old woman weeping 
over a fresh grave, which proved to be that of Hoel's 
daughter, who bad died of fright in the first embrace of 
the monster. The purpose, however, seems not to have 
been efiected, for the old woman herself had been im- 
mediately ravished, apparently to her jjreat grief. Arthur 
assures her she need not fear a second violation, and 
hastens to the next fire, before which sat the giant, 
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oasiing tlie lemains of some pigs^ which he had half 
*aten "while raw. Grim was the monster's visage, he- 
(meaied as it was with the hlood of the swine ; hut^ in 
future^ hogi, yonng maidens^ and old women might 
rejoice ; for^ after a hard bSttle^ the huge creature fell. 
Arthur proceeds on his journey^ and, near Autun, tri- 
lunphs over the imperial forces ; hut the advantage is 
dearly bought by the death of Bedwen and Kay. Hav- 
ing subdued Danphiny and Savoy, the hero is in full 
march for Rome^ when he is reoilled by the alarming 
news that his nephew Modred, whom, with his queen, 
he had left r^;ent of the kingdom, had seized both 
crown and queen, and entered into an alliance with 
Saxons, Picts, and Scots. Landing at Sandwich, Arthur 
meets and overcomes Modred, who retreats to Win- 
chester, while the queen takes the veil in the convent of 
St. Julius at Chester. Near Winchester, Modred is 
again defeated, and pursued into Cornwall. A third 
battle deprives the traitor of life ; but Arthur himself is 
mortally wounded, and carried away to the isle of 
Avalon, after appointing as his successor Constantine. 
son of Cador, diJce of Cornwall. 8. Book the eighth 
contains strange distortions of historical facts. Under 
the five successors of Arthur, the country is weakened 
by war, until the dominions of the last (Cateric) are 
bounded within Cornwall, Wales, Lancashire, and Cum- 
berland. The arrival of St. Augustine does not much 
add to the welfare of the Britons ; for, quarrelling with 
the monks of Bangor, he retained great antipathy to the 
andent inhabitants, and exasperated his Saxon converts 
against them, 9« "The last book exhibits a confusion of 
names, dates, and events, as beautiful as any other part 
of this notable Chronicle. Cadvan, a British prince, was 
elected the nominal sovereign by the rest, to carry on 
the war against Ethelbert, king of Kent ; who, in like 
manner, was the bretwalda, or chief of the Saxon 
princes.* But the two potentates became most intimate 

* We begin to think that the dignity of Bretwalda vim one merelj 
nilUary, though for lifcj yet, as he would have the nominal di«po«a as 
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the lips of the liar^ in the pages of a fake book^ in the 
hed of the gluttonous or lustful monk. When more 
than usually assailed by the fiends^ he caused the Gos- 
pel of St. John to he placed on his hosom^ ^wrhen away 
they flew like birds ; but if he happened to take up the 
history of the Britons by Geofiiey ap Arthur^ they re- 
appeared in such swarms as to cover both the book and 
himself.* 

That we may have no need to revert to this famed 
archdeacon^ we may observe^ that he was a poet as well 
as an historian. His " Vita Merlini/' consisting of 
above 1500 hexameter verses, is a curiosity: it is 
more romantic, if that be possible, than even the Chro- 
nicle : we will briefly advert to its contents. This Life 
gives us no account of the prophet's parentage ; it 
introduces him, for the first time, on the eve of a battle 
between Gwendolan, governor of Scotland, on the one 
side, and Peredeo, a king of the Strathdyde Britons, 
and Rhydderch (Ruderic), the British king of Cum« 
berland, on the other. Merlin is a prince of Dermetia 
(Dyffid), and brother-in-law of his Cumbrian majesty. 
Of course he takes the side of his countrymen ; but in 
the battle he loses three brothers, whom he honourably 
inters at Varia Capella (Falkirk), passes three days 
and nights over their graves in lamentation, becomes 
mad, and rushes from the sight of men into the forests 
of Caledonia. He is followed, at his sister's orders 
(queen of Rhydderch), by a minstrel, who, by singing 
some tender strains, — such as were likely to make an 
impression on him from their connection with his past 
adventures, ;— endeavours, and not without success, to 
restore him to society. Accompanied by the bard, the 
prophet hastens to the court of Rhydderch ; but — Geof- 
frey is not without point — the crowd of ij^urt idlers so 
annoy him, that he relapses into his madness; he in. 

« OalfKdus Monumetenais, de Origine ei Gettis Regum Britannis, 
lib. i— ix. (in multis capitulis). Daru, Histoire de Bretagne, torn. L pawim. 
8ee also History of Spain and Portugal (Cab. Ctc.), voL VL Appendix. 
OiraldiM Cambrensisj Uiaerarium Cambria, lib. L cap. 6. 
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.€ £xeter is raised; Penda forced to do homage; tbe 
lomimons of £dwin invaded, and that prince himself 
dain in the battk of Hatfield. — We need not continue 
die analysis ; the few remaining events of Cadirallo's 
reign^ and that of his son Cadwallador^ not possessing 
much interest The preceding glance at the contents of 
this carious work, will exhibit the care with which the 
Hritons, both of Armorica and Wales, distorted facts to 
please their princes, and to account for the reverses of 
their forefathers. The truth is, that the chief events, 
both of Armorican and of English history, are strangely 
confounded together; and the victories of the Saxon 
kings over the Danes, are ingeniously transferred to the 
British princes over the Saxons. The chivalric part of 
the relation, — the twelve peers of France, and the wars 
with the Roman emperors — evidently refer to the recent 
straggles of Brittany for its independence ; and some 
allasions there are to African and other kings, which 
were derived from an Arabian source. That the tales 
of the Arabs of Spain were not unknown to the Chris- 
tians of France, is abundantly certain, both from the 
numerous romances relating to Charlemagne and his 
peers, — the Frank and the British hero were evidently 
confounded, — and from actual fictions in the Arabic 
language. One of these fictions is well known to have 
been current in Provence, Brittany, and Normandy ; and 
the Chronicle of the Cid itself was probably, what it 
professed to be, a translation from an Arabic ori- 
ginal. The work of Geoffrey was not considered very 
veracious, even in his own time. Hear Giraldus Cam>- 
brensis. In the neighbourhood of Chester (Lewen 
Gwent), there was a Welshman named Melanius, who 
having one night made an assignation with a beau- 
tifiil damsel,«met her, as he thought ; but he found^ 
to his horror, that the object of his embraces was a 
rough, hairy, hideous demon. Through this amour he 
for years lost his senses ; but afterwards it was found 
to have produced one great advantage, — he could dis- 
tinguish demons in every place. He could see one on 
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' forgives the prophet^ but anxiously joins in begging 
bim to stay. When she perceives that he is obstinately 
bent on retiring to the forests^ she asks him what is to 
become of his lady Gwendolen . must she partake his 
wild life, or live henceforth as a widow, or take another 
husband ? Let her take another, if she pleases, was the 
reply, and she shall not want a suitable marriage present ; 
but added, that in this case it would be just as well 
not to let the second husband meet him. After an abode 
' of some time with the wild beasts of the woods. Merlin 
one day perceives that the planet Venus has a strange 
appearance, which portends no less than that his lady 
is preparing to remarry. This trifle does not much 
affect him : on the contrary, he remembers his promise 
of a present ; and collecting together a respectable herd 
of stags and deer, he mounts one of the animals, and 
rides, on the very day of the marriage, to Gwendolen's 
dwelling, with the bridal gift. The new husband seeing 
the uncouth garb and manner of the man, bursts into 
k loud fit of laughter ; when Merlin, in displeasure 
breaks off one of the stag's horns, and throws it at the 
scoffer, whom he kills on the spot, and then quietly 
returns to the forest. But he is pursued by the bridal 
company, is overtaken, bound, and again carried to the 
court of Rhydderch. Again he becomes sullen and 
melancholy, when orders are given that he may be 
allowed to wander through the city. Twice is he seen 
to laugh ; — once when the porter, as he passed by the 
palace gate, asked for alms ; next, on seeing a country- 
man earnestly bargain for a pair of shoes. As before^ 

^ he will not explain the cause of his mirth unless the 
king promise to dismiss him to his old haunts in the 
forest. He then asserts, that the alms-begging porter 

s iiad a large quantity of gold hidden in the earth, below 
the very place where he was standing ; and that the 
countryman who bargained so earnestly for the shoes 
would never live to wear them, but would be drowned 
that very day.* 

• See page 72. of the present volume. 
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Sefore fais retnift^ however^ his sister tells him that 
nothing can be more dangerous than to face the biting 
frosts of winter in his solitude, and prevails on him to 
consent ^lat a house shall be built for him. From one 
extreme he runs into another. He will have not only 
a house, but an observatory with sixty doors, sixty 
windows, and as many secretaries to write down his 
ohservations. Here he remains some years, being fre- 
quently visited by his sister Gwenddyd. On one occa- 
sion he tells her to return home, for her husband is 
dying ; and expresses a wish that Taliessin, who had 
just finished his studies under the learned Gildas in 
Armorica, may be sent to him. Great is the joy of 
the two sages at meeting ; and learned, we may be sure, 
were their conversations. With one of them we are 
favoured ; it contains a new system of the universe — 
a system which no philosopher before or since could 
ever have divined. It tells us that the firmament is 
round, and hollow like a nut-shell; that the highest 
part is occupied by the etherial heaven, the abode of 
the angels ; that the next below is the aerial heaven, 
inhabited by inferior angels, who carry upwards the 
prayers of mankind ; that our own atmosphere is in- 
habited by caco-demons, our worst enemies.* Equally 
edifying is the description of the sea ; one part passes 
round hell, and is of necessity hot ; another borders on 
the poles, and is intolerably cold ; but then both pro- 
duce curious gems, sands, and fishes, on whose pro- 
perties Taliessin delightfiilly expatiates. Nor are the 
islands less wonderful. The *' Fortunate Island," or 
*' Island of Apples," is governed by nine fair sisters, 
the eldest of whom, Morgan, Is deeply skilled in medi- 
cine and magic. To this island, we are informed, 
the woimded Arthur was taken after the battle of Cam- 
blan; and the pilot was Barinth, who had a perfect 
knowledge of all the stars of heaven, and all the seas of 
the earth. By Morgan, Arthur and his companions 
were honourably received ; the fairy laid him on 4ier 
* See page 68. of the preient ▼olume. 
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own bed , and after inspecting his wounds^ proQoanoed 
that a cure was possibk^ provided the king were left m 
her care. Of course the others returned^ and Arthur 
was left with the fairy, where, no doubt, he yet lives, 
and will live for ages. The poem next acquaints us 
with the discovery of a wonderful fountain, by drinking 
from which Merlin was finally restored to his senses. 
He, Taliessin, and his widowed sister Gwenddyd^ re* 
solve to pass the remainder of their days togetHer in 
seclusion from the world, in acts of charity and devo- 
tion ; and in the end Gwenddyd, like her brother and 
his friend, acquire the prophetic gift — a proof^ we 
suppose, that she had in reality repented of her pe<:ca- 
dillos. What portion of this poem is of Geoffrey's 
invention, we shall not stop to enquire, as the obserr-. 
ations on the Chronicle will equally apply to the poem. 
We shall only add, that writers prior to him allude to 
many of his traditions. Both are curious productions ; 
and, as we have before observed, some knowledge of 
them is indispensable towards an understanding of 
European works of chivalry, especially of our own 
ancient romances and poems. Without this knowledge 
the poets of Elizabeth's age, even of the Stuarts, are 
often unintelligible; without it Shakspeare, and Spenser, 
and Milton must often be thrown aside in despair.* 

1146 Of our other Latin historians, one only we shall 
to notice here ; not so much because he is an historian, 

12^. ^ because he is a miscellaneous writer of some in- 
terest, the greatest ornament, beyond doubt, of our 
Latin literature during these ages. GiraJdus de Barri, 
or, as he is more usually called, Giraldus Cambrensis, 
was bom about 1146, in the castle of Manorbeer, in 
Pembrokeshire. His descent was noble, even roysl; 
for his mother Angharad was grand-daughter of Rhyi 
ap Theodor, prince of South Wales. From his infancy 
he appears to have been equally devoted to literature 

« Vita Merlini, iMMfim. A» we bare not aoceu to thia pocro, which we 
lieli^e bas oerer been published, we bave availed ounelve* of toe abatraot 
bj Elll« (Specimenf, toL 1. acction 4.;, wblcb we bave still Amber oon- 
denaed. 
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Teligion; and the propensity was recognised by 
;. unde David Fitzgerald, bishop of St. David's, who 
^lertook the care of his education. He next studied 
iJi considerable credit at the university of Paris ; and 
liis return, in 1172, he embraced holy orders, and 
attained the dignity of archdeacon, and was ap- 
3g>«>i]ited legate of the archbishop of Canterbury, for 
^t;!&ie reformation of clerical discipline in M^'ales. In his 
csonduct as an ecclesiastic, Giraldus had all the spirit of 
Isis age, — attentive to Ids duties, a rigid exacter of 
-tithes^ and not hesitating to excommunicate even the 
-powerful, when they presumed to lay hands on the 
substance or to withhold the rights of the church. 
Thus^ when the governor of Pembrokeshire, and the 
royal constable, drove away from the priory of Pem- 
broke eight yoke of oxen, he placed that baron under 
the ban of the church. With equal zeal did he sus- 
pend or depose the married ecclesiastics ; and soon 
obtained a high name for ability, courage, and con- 
scientiousness. In fact, he was regarded as the future 
primate of Wales, — for that the see of St. David's 
disputed the honour ^th the archbishops of Canterbury, 
is well known. But formidable difficulties lay in the 
path of his ambition. Though on the death of his 
uncle he was elected the successor, and though the 
election was approved by the primate of England, Henry 
Planti^net revised to ratify it. For this refusal, the 
king had plausible reasons. The Welsh had never 
been fully subdued ; they were the unwilling tributaries 
of the English crown ; and he dreaded lest a person of 
such influence, alike by talents and birth, should, when 
acknowledged as the head of the Welsh church, favour 
the aspirations of the people after their ancient inde- 
pendence. The archdeacon gave way, but with reluctance 
enough, and passed the next few years at Paris, in the 
study of the canon law and literature. On his return^ 
after admiiustering for a short period the afikirs of the 
diocese of St. Davids during the absence of the bishop, 
he accepted the royal invitation to court. There he 
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passed a considerable time^ assiduously enough to win 
the king's favour ; but he could obtain no preferment^ 
notwithstanding the hopes held out by the monarchy to 
whom promises cost nothing. Yet he was treated with 
high distinction : he was employed in several important 
missions ; and was appointed preceptor to prince John^ 
whom he acompanied to Ireland. There he made col- 
lections for two important works^ the Topographia and 
Eapugnatio Hibemica, or the Description and Conquest 
of Ireland. The account which he gives of the ^^ bar- 
barous people^" has no doubt been offensive to their 
descendants : certainly no consideration^ not even th« 
offer of the highest ecclesiastical dignities^ could induce 
him to settle in that country. On his return to England^ 
he proceeded to Oxford^ where^ during three successive 
days, he read a chapter of his Topographia, — on the 
first, to the inhabitants ; on the second, to the doctors 
and professors ; on the third, to the remaining scholars 
and the civic officers. His work would be agreeable, for 
two reasons. In the first place, the subject was new, 
and in his hands most interesting. In the second, each re- 
citation was followed by a sumptuous festival, than which, 
he assures us, nothing had ever been more splendid. 
From this peaceful scene, he was hurried, in 1188, to 
accompany archbishop Baldwin in a tour through Wales. 
The preceding year Henry and many of his nobles had 
assumed the cross ; the eloquence of St. Bernard* had 
stimulated other nations to ^e same object ; and to fill 
the Welsh with the same enthusiasm, the veiferable pri- 
mate, accompanied by Glanville, the chief justiciary, by 
many nobles, knights, and clergy, and an ample retinue, 
penetrated into that region. They were met by Rhys 
ap Griffith and other chieftains, who equally assumed 
the sacred symbol ; and Giraldus himself, with the 
bishop of St. Davids and other Welsh dignitaries, were 
no less eager to enrol themselves under the consecrated 
banner. This extraordinary mission has given rise to 
one of our author's best worksj — his IHnerarium Cam- 

•SmVoLII. ^£8&J 
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6rto. With such yehemenoe did he preach the obli- 
gation of rescuing the holy sepulchre from the hands 
of the infideb, that hundreds eagerly enlisted. At 
Hayerford the shedding of tears was incessant^ — yet^ 
reader^ our archdeacon did not understand Welsh : the 
efiect of his discourse consequently might fitly be com- 
pared with that of St. Bernard^ who made the rough old 
Germans shed tears^ though not one of them understood 
a word of his language ; and Giraldus prides himself 
on the comparison. Moreover^ a Welshman^ probably 
as rough as any German^ declared to prince Rhys^ that 
had the archdeacon preached in the native tongue^ not 
one of his personal attendants would have been able to 
resist the pathetic appeal. Nothing can exceed the 
complaisance with which Giraldus relates these and simi- 
lar anecdotes. After king Henry's deaths however^ he ob- 
tained absolution from his vow^ on the twofold plea of 
age and poverty * ; and so did many others ; in fact^ 
as such absolutions could be purchased for money, the 
practice became, in the following century at least, ex- 
tremely profitable to the papal exchequer. The opening 
of Richard's reign was more smiling than that of 
Henry's: when that monarch was departing for the 
Holy Land, he was appointed coadjutor to the bishop of 
Ely in the regency of the realm ; and he was succes- 
sively offered the bishoprics of Bangor and Llandaffl 
But he refused both ; the bishop of St. Davids was 
t>ld and infirm ; and he had strong hopes of succeeding 
to that object of so many years' wishes. To prepare 
himself for the dignity, he left the court for Lincoln, 
where he studied theology during six years with great 
ardour. To do him justice, the love of letters, what- 
ever was his ambition, was predominant within him : 
this made him leave the court without regret. In 1 199^ 
the aged bishop died, and the chapter elected our 
archdeacon. Hubert, however, who now filled the see of 
Canterbury, refused to accept the nomination, on the 

• The former wai but a nlea ; for Giraldus was '.In the vigour of man- 
hood. The latter leemt to bare been equally §0. 
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same grounds as had been urged by Henry II. ; and 
when the chapter persisted^ the affair was carried before 
Richard^ then in Normandy. But that monarch died 
before a decision could be given ; and king John was 
persuaded to oppose him. He now clearly perceived 
that nothing was to be gained by royal favour ; and 
a court became more disagreeable than before. He had^ 
indeed^ been taught wisdom by his past experience; 
and he no longer desired to pursue a phantom which 
mocked him at every step. In a letter to the primate, 
he well describes his feelhigs on the occasion : — 

" Deeply have I to lament the sacrifice of so much time to 
ambition and to perdition. Allow me therefore to retire, 
and employ my remaining days in books and writing. Let 
others, if they please, frequent the court, as I, labouring under 
the same delusion, have done ; a useless follower have I been 
of it. Having experienced enough, and more than enough, 
the whims and vexations of the great, henceforth, with re- 
spect to them, I desire to be as if I were not. May the 
merciful God, our Father, grant that, far from the cares and 
pursuits of a court, which always wound, but never satisfy or 
heal the heart ; far also from the tumults of men, I may pass 
my remaining days in the tranquillity of retirement, while be- 
wailing and redeeming my grievous loss of time ! " 

But though he was sick of a court, he did not put 
into practice his philosophical design. He hastened to 
St. Davids ; the chapter still insisted on electing him ; 
md, to support their rights and his own, he proceeded to 
Rome, to plead his cause in person before Innocent III. 
The suit was a tedious one ; he had not money enough 
to bribe ; and in five years, after three expensive journeys 
to that capital of corruption, his election was declared 
null. Long, however, did the canons of St. Davids 
stoutly and patriotically defend their right ; but, in the 
end, royal, archiepiscopal, and papal authority triumphed. 
His opposition rendered him naturally obnoxious to the 
English court. At length he gave way : he felt that 
his resistance was only depriving the church of a pastor ; 
nor could he avoid asserting that the church itself was 
become too corrupt to afford much prospect of its re- 
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ktion. He even resigned his archdeaconry in 
£'av<yiir of a nephew ; yet he had still preferment enough 
-£or the humble life he had resolved to embrace ; for he 
lield two livings in Pembrokeshire^ one in Oxfordshire, 
aind a prebendal stall in the cathedral of Hereford. The 
last serenteen years of his life he passed in retirement 
and study ; in the revision of some works and the com- 
position of others ; making to society ample amends for 
bis former unprofitableness; laying up for himself a 
fame that posterity will never suffer to die ; and anxious, 
aboYe all, to prepare for his happy departure. He died 
in his seventy- fourth year ; and his tomb is yet to be 
seen in the cathedral of St. Davids.* 

The works of Giraldus are far too numerous and mis- ] 188. 
oeDaneous to be noticed here. They are chiefly com. 
prised in the two works we have mentioned on Ireland, 
in two on Wales, in the lives of many saints and church- 
men, in dogmatic and moral treatises, and in a few 
epistles and sermons. In all his writings he exhibits a 
considerable acquaintance with history, sacred and pro- 
fane, and with the classic models of antiquity ; and all 
are remarkable for considerable elegance no less than 
liveliness of manner. Of these his two works on Ireland 
are by far the most curious ; but as Ireland is not in- 
cluded in the planof this compendium, we shall reluctantly 
pass them over, and direct the reader's attention to the 
two on Wales. The Ttinerarium CambruB is, as we have 
before observed, the progress of archbishop Baldwin 
through Wales, for the purpose of preaching the cross. 
The primate and his noble company entered the princi- 
pality by the borders of Herefordshire, and proceeded 
into the county of Radnor. It is curious to contemplate 
tiie perverse success of these cross-preachers ; with what 
(agemess many flocked to assume the obligation of 
trresting the holy places from the misbelievers, and con- 



• Ginldtu Cambrensis, de Rebus k se GettU, lib. L ii. ilL Oipud Wfaar. 
ton, Angiia Sacra, torn, it p. 457— 513.)- Idem, de Jure et Statu Mene. 
teiuis Eccletise, paMim (apud eundem, p. 51^ &&). Sir Richard Col* 
Boare, life of Gtraldut de Barri, p. xi^xlix. 
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sequently of bidding adieu to their nearest kindred and. 
most imperative duties. In this prevailing foUy^ how^- 
ever^ the women were much wiser or much less dis- 
tracted than the men. When unable to prevent the 
assumption of the cross by a brother^ a son^ or a bus— 
band^ their loud lamentations often betrayed what our 
archdeacon would call their want of religious fervour. 
In many cases, however^ their efforts over their husbands 
were successful. Thus the wife of prince Rhys, " by 
her womanish artifices^ diverted him from his noble 
purpose^" for which she has not much praise from Gi- 
raldus. Before quitting Radnor^ he considerately ac- 
quaints us with some notable legends^ which^ though 
evidence of the credulity^ are also characteristic of the 
time. Thus he relates how a man, " in these our days," 
had shot a fair doe with horns of twelve years' growth, 
and had immediately lost the use of his eyes. This 
event, however, is scarcely so wonderful as one which 
happened just before the death of Henry II. : the fish 
. of a certain pool fought so furiously with each other, both 
in the water and out of it, that die following morning 
scarcely one remained alive. — Crossing the river Wye, 
the crusaders proceeded towards Brecknock. At Lhan. 
vaes he tells us of a boy who, venturing to take a pigeon's 
nest in the church of that place, incurred the miraculous 
vengeance of the patron saint, by adhering so firmly to 
the stone, that it required three days' solemn suppll 
cation at the altar before he was released. And this 
anecdote leads him to relate another. A poor woman, 
very devout in appearance, constantly visited the shrine 
of a saint ; but her object was neither more nor less 
than to plunder it. By a curious kind of. theft, she 
licked up from the altar the small bits of gold and silver 
which had been o£fered there ; but she was not long 
suffered to do this with impunity : one day her tongue 
and lips adhered so to the altar, that she could not move, 
and was of course instantly detected ; but in a few hours 
the saint was appeased. In another place we have an 
account of the patriarch's horn, which if any one blew. 
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be to him ; but safely might the wider end be 
placed to the ear ; and when it was^ delightful was the 
music heard within^ — just like the gentle tones of the 
harp. Amidst thae delectable legends^ we are regaled 
with hia thoughts on women, whom he deckres ripe for 
every species of wickedness under hearen. Though 
their two great vices are lust and revenge, they far ex- 
ceed men even in the rest ; and he supports this opinion 
both by seriptural and proifone authority. Thua, in £c- 
cleaiaatea:— <^ I have found one good man out of a 
thousand, but not one woman." Thxa Juvenal : — 

«< mhi] «st audador iUis 
Deprenrisy viam atque aninus kcrimiiie sumant." 

Proceeding towards Abergavenny, and thence to Caerleon, 
the number of crusaders increased ; but from that place 
to Cardiff, we read of no great success. At Llandaff 
the holy work prospered; so also at Abertame and 
Goer. But the legends are more interesting than the 
preaching. 

*< A short time before our days, a drcufflstance worthy of 
notice occurred in these parts, which Elidorus, a priest, most 
strenuously affirmed had befallen himself. When a youth of 
twelve years,— > since, as Solomon says, the root of learning is 
bitter, though the fruit be sweet, — ^following his literary studies, 
only to avoid the discipline and frequent stripes of his preceptor, 
he one day eaoaped and hid himsdf under the hollow bank of a 
river : and having continued there two days, until he was ez- 
htusted by hunger, two little men, no bigger than dwarfs, ap- 
peared to him and said, — < If thou wilt come with us, we will 
lead thee into a land filled with sports and pleasures.* He 
consenting, arose and followed them through a dark subterra- 
neous way, until they came to a fair country, adorned with 
rivers and meads, with woods and landscapes, yet somewhat 
dark, since it waa not lighted by any sun. The days were 
just as if they were obscured with clouds ; the nights were very 
dark, through the absence of the moon and stars. The boy was 
taken before the king, to whom he was presented in full court ; 
sod the king, having looked on him for some time, to the 
wonder of aU, delivered him to the care of the youna prince, 
his son, a boy too. All the men were of very small stature, 
but well proportioned : their faces were handsome, and tl 
VOL. IV. * X 
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long hair fell over their shoulders like that of women. Tbeir 
horses were about the sixe of greyhounds. Their food was 
neither flesh nor fish» but a milky diet made up into certain 
messes as if cooked with saffron. Never did they swear. No- 
thing did they so much detest as lies. Whenever they returned 
from these npper regions, they condemned our ambition, faith- 
lessness, and fickleness. They had no visible religion: the 
only thing which they appeared to worship and revere v^bm 
truth. "Die boy frequently returned to our hemisphere, gene- 
rally by the way he had gone, sometimes by another ; at first 
in company with others, but afterwards alone. To his mother 
only did he communicate what he had seen, — the description of 
the country, the nature and condition of the people. Bein^ 
charged by her to bring her a present of the gold with which 
that r^ion abounded ; one day, while at play with the king^'s 
son, he stole the golden ball, and by the usual path hastened 
to his mother. And when he came to the threshold of the 
bouse, and, as he was pursued by the people, was eager to 
enter, he stumbled, and falling at the room where his mother 
was sitting, two of the chiefs seized the ball which he had 
dropped from his hands, and surveying him with every species 
of contempt and derision, departed." 

In vain did the boy^ filled with sorrow for his foUy^ 
endeavour to retrace his steps to the subterranean world : 
no path was to be found, though he passed near twelve 
months in the search. The bishop of St David's^ the 
uncle of Giraldus^ had frequently conversed with the 
favoured mortal, then an old man^ who remembered 
much of the language used below. All that the 
bishop could say about it was^ that it was very like 
Greek. — At Haverford, where the archdeacon preached 
so forcibly in Latin and French to the admiring world, 
he tells us one or two, not legends, but anecdotes, 
strongly illustrative of the barbarism of the times. A 
famous robber, confined in one of the dungeons of 
Haverford casUe, was sometimes visited by three boys, 
— one the son of lord Clare, the other two being the 
son and grandson of the lord of the castle, — for whom 
he made arrows. One day he fastened the door of his 
dungeon — the youths being with him — and seizing a 
battle-axe, protested to the terrified domestics outside, 
that he would instantly murder aU the three, unless his 
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life and liberty were guaranteed. His object was gained. 
— The lord of another castle had long maintained a man 
"wliose eyes he had put out The latter^ however^ per- 
fectly remembered the difficult staircases and passages of 
the fortress^ and could easily pass from one part to an- 
other. One day he seized the only son and heir of the 
baron^ and^ fastening all the doors behind him^ ascended 
to the top of a high tower. The father and the domestics 
hastened to the foot of the tower^ and any ransom was 
offered for the youth's life. The man sturdily refused^ 
and declared^ that unless the father inflicted on him- 
self the punishment which had been laid on him^ 
▼iz. the mutilation of the lower members^ the boy 
should instantly be precipitated from the summit See- 
ing that other terms could not be procured^ the baron 
pretended to comply with the condition^ and both he 
and his domestics raised a loud cry^ as if the mutilation 
bad really taken place. " Where is your pain } " de- 
manded die man. '' In my loins^" was the reply. — 
'^ You are deceiving me !" cried the man^ who prepared 
to put his threat into execution. A second time the 
baron permitted himself to be struck with a heavy blow; 
and^ on being asked where he felt the greatest pain^ re- 
plied^ — " In the heart ! '* The blind man again cried out 
that it was false^ and again was preparing to consummate 
his threat ; when the unhappy father^ to save his beloved 
son^ really suffered the mutilation. To the third de- 
mand^ — " Where now is your chief pain ? *' he replied, 
— " In my teeth !" — " That is true !" said the man : 
'' experience only could enable you to speak thus ! I 
shall now die with the greater satisfaction, as thou canst 
neither beget another son, nor receive comfort from 
this!" In an instant he sprang with the youth from 
the battlements of the tower. — Another relation, some- 
ivhat more legendary, may amuse. Speaking of the 
Flemings, who, for the sake of their manufactures, had 
been settied by Henry I. in South Wales, he says : — 

« It is worthy of remark, that these people, from the shoulder 
bones of rams which have been stripped of the flesh by bo*^' 
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(not by roasting), can either foretell future events, or 
what has happened long ago, and has remained unknown. In 
our time, a man of some rank in these parts, named Mangonely 
excelling all other men in knowledge of this art, had a wnfB 
pregnant by his own nephew. Suspicious of the fact, he 
caused a tup from his own flock to be sent her, as if it wexe 
a present from a neighbour. It was given to the cook, and at 
dinner the husband presented the shoulder bone, properly 
cleaned, to his wife, who was as well versed in the art as 
himself. Having examined the lines and secret marks a short 
time, she smiled, and threw it down on the table. He, coiw 
cealing his knowledge of the matter, urged her to tell him tfie 
cause of her smiling ; and at length, overcome by his entreaties^ 
she replied, — * The man from whose fold this ram has been 
taken, has an adulterous wife, pregnant at this very moment 
through an incestuous contmierce with his nephew.* Sorrow- 
ful and dejected, the husband observed, -~* Thou hast delivered 
a true oracle ; and I grieve the more, as the shame of it falls 
on myself ! * The woman thus detected, unable to dissemble 
her confusion, betrayed by outward signs her inward feeling ; 
displaying her shame and sorrow by blushing, by paleness, 
and, lastly, as women always do, by tears.** 

It is strange that this farce of divination should be 
common in the mowitains of Northern India^ of Greece, 
and of the Scottish Highlands. If Giraldus be any 
authority on the subject^ it was unknown to the Welsh 
prior to the introduction of the Flemings. 

« In this part of Pembrokeshire, unclean spirits have con- 
versed, not visibly, but sensibly, with mankind ; first in the 
house of one Stephen, and afterwards in that of one Wil~ 
liam ; and they showed their presence by throwing dirt^ more 
in mockery, than in the view of injury. In the house of 
William, they cut holes in the linen and woollen garments ; not 
vnthout loss to the owner of the house, and to his guests. In 
that of Stephen, the spirit, in a manner more wond^f u1, used 
to converse vrith men; upbraiding them openly with every 
wicked thing they had done from their infancy, unwilling as 
they were that such things should be known or heard by 
others. . . . About the same time, in the same prorince of 
Pembroke, there bodily appeared, in the house of Elidor de 
Stackpole, a certun being Uke a red-haired young man, wiio 
called himself Simon. Taking the keys by force from the 
person intrusted vrith them, he impudently entered on the 
steward's office : in appearance, he managed it so well, thai 
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every thing firospered under bis care, and there was no want 
of any thing in the house. Whatever the master and mistress 
merely designed, or had secretly intended, for the table and 
other daily uses, that, though unbidden and unwarned, he 
prefMied with wonderful expedition. He knew where their 
treasures and other valuables were deposited ; and, whenever 
they appeared avaricious, or too parsimonious, he would 
say, * Why do you fear to touch such a heap of gold and 
silver, considering how few the days allowed you here below, 
and that the money which you thus hoard will soon be of no 
use to you ? ' For the hired labourers and servants of the 
bouse he provided superior food and drinking, saying, that 
liberality ought surely to be shown to those by whose labours 
the abundance was acquired. Whatever he wished to be done, 
though it might displease the master and the lady (all whose 
thoughts, as we have before observed, he knew), he completed 
with his usual diligence, and without so much as consulting 
them. Never did he enter a church ; never utter one catholic 
word : never did he sleep in the house at night ; yet, every 
morning, he was ready at his post Being at length watched 
by one of the household, he was observed to take his stand 
between the windmill and a marsh, and hold a conversation 
with something. The next morning, being called befoi-e the 
master, he was made to deliver up the keys, which he had 
possessed about forty days. Being interrogated, at his de- 
parture, who he was, he replied, that he was begotten on the 
wife of a rustic in that parish, by an incubus in the shape of 
her husband; at the same time naming the man, his reputed 
father, who was dead, and his mother, who was still alive. And 
the woman, being earnestly pressed on the subject, confessed 
that the account was truet** * 

The second book opens with an account of the see and 
dty of St. David's^ where the crusaders were now arrived. 
To those who are investigating the antiquities of our 
cathedral churches^ and of the principality generally^ no 
guide can be so valuable as Giraldus; for where he 
drops his legends^ none can be more rational^ and none 
so well informed. If absence of research had not long 
characterised our literature^ beyond that of any other 
country^ it would be surprising to see what errors have 
been committed by pretended antiquaries. — From St. 
David's^ the crusaders continued their route to Cardigan * 

• Giraldus Cambrenais, Itinenrium Cambric, lib. i. cap. 1—12. 
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from Cardigan they diverged inwards to Lampeder; and 
from Lampeder^ proceeding northwards^ they crossed the 
Devi (Dovy) and entered North Wales. The descrip- 
tion alike of the scenery and the people is very interest* 
ing. The path was often rugged enough^ or rather^ 
there was no path at all. On their journey towards 
Carnarvon^ they passed through a valley so precipitous^ 
that they were ohUged to dismount and travel on foot^ 
to the evident discomfort of archhishop Baldwin. After 
much and hreathless fatigue^ he reached the opposite 
end^ and sitting down on the trunk of an oak which had 
heen uprooted by a storm^ and looking on his followers^ 
enquired with great good humour^ — ^^ Who among you 
can delight our weary ears by whistiing ? " In tiiis ques- 
tion the grave dignita^ did not merely regard the music ; 
he was also willing to see which of his followers had the 
longest wind, — '^For men out of breath," says Giraldus, 
with much sageness, ^^ cannot very well whistie." It 
appears, however, that the lungs of no one were to be 
put to such a test ; for suddenly a bird in the wood 
raised its dulcet whistle. After a short description of 
the woodpecker and aureolus^ some one remarked that 
the nightingale never visited those parts, and the observ- 
ation enabled the prelate to be facetious. '^ No, no ! the 
nightingale is wiser than we ! it takes care not to ap- 
proach a country which we have been so foolish as to 
traverse ! ** — After a short stay at Bangor, the mission, 
aries passed over the straits to the isle of Mona, or 
Anglesey, where, from an eminence near the shore, 
the archbishop addressed the assembled multitudes 
who had hastened from all parts of the island to 
meet them. To this day the spot is called the Rock 
of the Archbishop. Many were persuaded to take 
the cross ; but eloquence was lost on prince Roderic 
and his followers, — an impiety for which Giraldus is 
sure to provide a punishment ,* and this he might easily 
do in so lawless a period, when brother was armed 
against brother, and son against father ; when the most 
disastrous vicissitudes were of daily occurrence. But we 
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lose an interest in the object of the mission^ amidst the 
graphic descriptions and strange legends of the writer. 
He tellB us of a stone in the parish of Llanedan, shaped 
exactly like a human thigh, *' and possessing innate 
▼irtnes^ that, carry it wherever you may, the following 
night it returns of its own accord, as the inhabitants 
have often experienced." Hugh earl of Chester, in the 
Teign of the first Henry, who invaded Anglesey, dis- 
believed the popular tradition. To expose its folly, he 
caused it to be fastened with iron chains to another stone 
much larger in bulk, and both to be thrown into the sea : 
yet the very next morning it was found in its original 
position in the same churchyard. — Proceeding to the 
river Conway, near which was the Dinas Emrys, or pro- 
montory of Ambrosius (Merlin), whence Merlin uttered 
his prophecies, while Vortigem was seated near, we 
may observe that this is the very promontory on which 
Vortigem endeavoured to build a fortress, but that the 
stones were supematurally removed every night.* But 
we must leave this entertaining itinerary; observing, that 
the crusaders proceeded through Flintshire; crossed the 
Dee to Chester ; and thence^ by Ludlow, Leominster, 
Wenloch, to Hereford, where the mission ended. They 
had, in fact, made the whole circuit of Wales, but seen 
little of the interior. This is to be regretted ; for had 
Giraldus, with the same credulity, yet occasional archness 
of relation, the same simplicity, yet fidelity of descrip- 
tion, passed through those almost inaccessible regions 
he would have produced a book wholly unrivalled.f 

Before we dismiss Giraldus, however, we will, for 
a moment, direct the reader's attention to his Descriptio 
Cambrue, or Description of Wales. Omitting that which 
applies to the country, which is foreign to oar purpose, 
we have some curious remarks respecting the inhabitants. 
There was not a beggar among tiiem ; for this reason, 

I • Bee ptge A3, of th« inrefent Tolume, 

f Oinddut Cambrentu, lUnerarium CambrUe, lib. iL can. 1—13. Sir 
Richard Colt Hoarc hai made thU work more popular by M* eleRant pub. 
lication. HIc notes are very interesting j but unfortunately, be baa often 
iBiitakenlbe lenie of bit original. 
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— the houws were open to every body. Ko traveller 
whether ttranger or native, had need to solicit hospitality: 
he had only to surrender his arms, and he became an 
inmate so long as he chose to remain. The conversation 
of the young women, and their music on the harp, made 
the day pass agreeably enough. Here, he tells us, 'was 
no jealousy ; wliich was as rare in Wales, as it "was 
common in Ireland. The dishes were substantial; no 
luxuries, no conveniences even: there were no tables, 
consequently no cloths and napkins ; but the dishes were 
placed on mats laid on the floor. So far was hospitality 
carried, that the host and hostess remained standing 
until all the guests were satisfled; that if there were any 
deficiency, it might fall on them alone. They slept in 
the same room in which they feasted : rushes being for 
this purpose spread on the floor, and covered with a 
cloth. On this heap all lay down together, without 
undressing. During the whole night the flre blazed in 
the chimney, «— a great comfort, we are assured, to one 
side of the sleepers, for the other was somewhat apt to 
be cold. The bed, however, was not exactly one of 
down ; for the sleepers, when one side was sore, could 
arise, sit by the flre until the painful feeling had left 
them, and then return to their hard couch. They cut 
their hair dose, shaved, and paid great attention to their 
teeth, which vrere always like ivory. Their intellect 
was sharp, and they were apt at learning. The harp, 
singing, and poetry, were held in unrivalled esteem among 
them : in these accomplishments, many made some pro- 
ficiency ; but they were carried to perfection by the 
bards, who were consequently a most honourable class. 
The person of the bard was sacred ; advancing to battle, 
he preceded the army, playing the national airs ; during 
a peace, his was one of the most honoured places in the 
hfldl. There were three descriptions of bards: the 
poets, who invented both the words and the tune ; the 
players only, who were no poets; the singers, who 
neither composed nor played, but accompanied their 
to the music of the player. They formed a distinct 
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order, and were r^^nlated by statntes of royal enact- 
ment. The wit and cfaeerfulnesa of the inhabitants were 
£axKioiis ; and when any one uttered a good sayings it 
m-as sure to be widely difiiued. Their independence of 
manner was oonapiciumB in the bold yet respectful tone 
they used even to their princes. Their attachment to 
birth was extreme : they would marry into a poor^ never 
into a mean^ family, however rich ; and they revenged 
'with fearful cruelty any contamination of their blood. Of 
devotion, several proofs are given. They craved the 
of every priest or monk they met; they did many 
things in trios in honour of the Trinity ; they paid tithes 
mrith great readiness ; and when they ate, the first slice 
of bread was always given to the poor. " In short," 
Oiraldus concludes his first book, '^ happy would this 
nation be, if it had good preUtes and pastors, and but 
one king, — if he were a good one! " In the second book, 
however, be gives us the contrast to this fine picture. He 
describes them as light in mind as they were in body ; 
not only inconstant, but faithless. Many lived by open 
plunder ; all were ready to take advantage of an enemy 
under the most base and dishonourable circumstances. 
He defends them from the charge of cowardice brought 
by Gildas ; but he allows that they often turned their 
backs in battle : that, in the first onset, they were more 
tluui men ; in the second, they were less than women. 
No other nation, he assures us, is so prone to internal 
usurpations : brothers could not agree, because, as their 
interests clashed, they were always at war: a varaal would 
soon swear that his land was allodial ; all were ready to 
extend their own boundaries at the expense of their 
neighbours. Again, the powerful were always rapacious ; 
the people indulg^ to excess in eating and drinking ; 
incest, among low as well as high, was common : '' they 
do not marry until, by previous cohabitation, they have 
tried the disposition, and above all, the fecundity, of the 
women they wish for wives." — " There is," he adds, 
''an ancient custom of men taking young girls on trial, 
engaging, if they do not marry their mistresses, to allow 
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a certain pecuniary compensation^ for loss of chastity, to 
the parents." Religion was much on the same level with 
chastity : the sons of clergymen regularly succeeded to 
the church of their parents ; and^ if the bishop dared to 
institute any other than a son, the people comlnned to 
resist the odious tyranny. He adds a few other sins 
which we have not space to detail, but which, in the 
aggregate, certainly do honour to the labours of his 
Satanic mijesty. Beyond doubt, they confirm the de- 
plorable account given of the Britons by Gildas * ; for Gi- 
raldus acknowledges, that such as they were, such they 
had always been. In truth, as the archdeacon clearly 
perceived, the best thing that could possibly happen to 
the nation would be its entire conquest by the Normans, 
and its incorporation with England ; and to forward so 
desirable an event, he gives minute directions both for 
its reduction and government. 1 

Omitting other miscellaneous writers, there were some 
Latin poets who attained some celebrity in their day. 
Thus, Robert of Dunstable, a monk of St. Alban's^ wrote 
two books on the life of the British protomartyr, which 
are praised by Warton. A similar judgment has been 
passed on Henry of Huntingdon and John of Salisbury. 
Whatever may have been the poetical merit of the latter, 
his Polycraticon, or treatise De Nugis Curialium,, exhibits 
both extensive reading and considerable taste. It con- 
sists of eight books on a variety of subjects^ not the 
least interesting of which are those relating to courts 
and courtiers; which and whom this bishop of Chartres^ 
— promoted to that see as much for his merit, as be- 
cause he had been the chaplain and friend of Thomas k 
Becket, — holds in perfect abomination. Of a superior 
character, as a poet, was Hanwill^ a monk of St. Al- 
ban's (1190), whose poem, in nine books, contains 
some good verses, — turgid, indeed, but often imagina* 
tive. The same favourable judgment' may be passed on 
Neckham^ abbot of Cirencester (IS 17), who has also 

• See Vol. III. p. *. , 

t Oiraldui Cambrenili, Descrlptlo CARibrin, lib. 1. et 11. paulm. 
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Leten on many other sabjecto than poetry; of his works^ 
MSS. remain^ than of ahnost any other writer 
oF tihe age. Unfortunately, most of our ancient literary 
stories are mouldering in the dust of libraries^ never con- 
sviLlted even by antiquaries ; never published, nor likely 
t4> 1)8 so. Whether the public, or the publishers, or 
litorary men by profession, are to be blamed for this dis- 
l^raceful apathy, we shall not stop to enquire : one thing, 
lio'wever, is certain, — that whoever devotes his life to 
si:ich researches — and less than a whole life would be in- 
sufficient — i> must do so, not only without hope of re> 
L, but in the conviction that his toilsome labours will 
see the light, — that no bookseller would publish, 
tliat few readers would purchase them. This state of 
things, lamentable as it is, must continue, so long as 
periodicals, whether political or literary, constitute the 
only reading of the pubhc. — In the greatest of his 
poems, De Laude Divinie Sapientise Neckham not only 
reverts to his juvenile years with a fondness natural to 
man, but he praises, probably with great justice, the 
studious spirit displayed in the monastery of St. Alban's, 
to which he was indebted for his education. 

" Claustrum 

Martyris Albani, sit tibi tuta quies ! 
Hie locus statis nostrae primordia novit, 

Annos felices, laetidaeque dies ! 
Hie locus ingenuis pueriles imbuit annos 

Artibus, et nostrae laudis origo fuit 
Hie locus insignes magnosque creavit alumnos, 

Felix eximio martyre, gente, situ. 
Militat hie Christo, noctuque dieque labor! 

Indulget sancto religioaa cohors.*' 

Walter Mapes, archdeacon of Oxford, has been styled 
the Anacreon of his age. From the specimen preserved 
in Camden's Remains, — the only one we have seen, — he 
appears to have been sufficiently jovial, even licentious. 
A far higher name than any of llie preceding was Joseph 
Iscanus, or Joseph of Exeter, the author of two epic 
poems : the first, on the Trojan war, is chiefly founded 
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on Dares Phrygius ; the second, on the war of Antiod^ 
is taken from the relations of the crusaders ; bat a fnull 
fragment only remains of it But we must refrain fnm 
a barren nomenclature, idnoe, in the present work^ we 
have neither the limits nor the opportunity of iUnatnttiBg 
the authors by appropriate extracts. We may add^ that 
into the vast field of miscellaneous Latin literatmv, atill 
less into that of dogmatic or ascetic theology^ we cannot 
enter at all ; and we doubt whether any one would thank 
us, if we did. By this observation, we do not mean to 
cast a censure on the writers themselves, so much as on 
the spirit of the present age. During the last two cen- 
turies, nothing has been so fashionable as to rail at the 
ignorance of what we call the dark and barbarous agea. 
In many respects, they were, doubtless, much behind 
the present generation ; they knew little of the physical 
or mathematical sciences, and nothing whatever of those 
which depend on successive practical experiments ; but 
in some others they have not been surpassed, even in 
these proud days. From the vast range of European 
literature during the middle ages, it would not be dif- 
ficult to select works which, for invention, might confer 
honour on the noblest of our poets; and which, for 
profundity of thought, and acuteness of reasoning, have 
not since been equalled by the most celebrated of our 
philosophers. Equally fashionable, too, has it been to des- 
cry the indolence, no less than the ignorance, of the monks. 
The fact, however, is, that their literary labour was often 
astonishing; that it would put to shame much of our self- 
complaisance. The learning of the age was to be found 
almost exclusively in the cloister. Every monastery, 
which had the means, maintained an apartment called the 
seriptorium, where books were transcribed or composed: 
the scriptorium was often endowed with a liberality which 
might possibly create surprise in writers who have, so 
much to their own satisfaction, ridiculed the whole in- 
stitute. Thus, to that of St. Edmondsbury was assigned 
the profits of two mills ; to that of Ely, two churches ' 
to that of St. Swithin at Winchester, the tithes of a 
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-valoalile rectory. This, be it remembered, was for hire- 

iiimg writers ; for tbe monks themselves, who oookl pos- 

•eas no peeuUMm^ howeTer nuroerous their writings, 

cansild Heitfaer receive nor expect any remunerstion what- 

Yet bodi from our printed and manuscript re> 

1^ .... the btter in incredible abundance — we have 

pvoof enough^ that not only the monks, bat the abbots, 

atttained distinction m letters. The truth is, that these 

calnmniated communities did more for literature than 

any ecclesiastical body of the present day. Where is 

die cathedral chapter, where even the college, that either 

expends so much money, or exhibits so much ardour, 

for the multiplication of books ? The shelves of the 

former exhibit little of increase ; and it may be doubted 

whether even those of our universities would show any 

great accession, if all new works were not gratuitously 

sappUed them ; if , by act of parliament, pubhshers and 

authors were not oppressed, to increase a store already 

too large.* 

In estimating the literary spirit of these ages, we are 
apt to overlcwk the exceeding paucity of books. Men 
could not then, as now, resort to well-furnished shelves ; 
they had not abstracts or condensations of works pre 
pared for them by professional reviewers. Their study 
vras one of toil ; books were beyond the reach of all but 
the ridi, or of religious communities ; and they were 
often so £bw in number, that we may wonder, and justly 
wonder, how with so few auxiliaries, writers could so 
fluently quote, not only the models of antiquity, but the 
best productions of the middle ages. If transcription 
could easily be procured, parchments could not. We 
smile at perceiving a few volumes dignified with the 
pompous name of library. That of John de Pontissara, 



' * Lriand, Scriptom BriUnnid* pMsfn. Wharton, AjmBa flterm, Vtm», 
Atio ad Partem it Johanaea Saliiburiensis, Poljcradcon (in Supplcnenta 
adBibUflthccam Patrum, a .940, 9ic). Camden, Remaiof, pi 496L 410, ftc 
Dwufe GloMaiium ad denptorea Medi* et Inf. L^tiDiutia, ▼. Seripto- 
Hum. Dugdale, Monacticon Anflicanum, torn. Let ^L paasim. Hat. 
tk«M Flarfaienri fl, Hiatoria, pi lOOSL Wartoo, Hiftory of fiislteb Poetry, 
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btiihop of Wlnah^Mt^ri in i\w Uiirto^nth cmtury, enn'- 
nUWil of HtfVDnUittn only. Hut tlutn ha horrownd frmn 
iht) eomumniiittn. 'i'huH, from tlx) monimtaiy of (H« 
H within, hit borrowmi *' Uibtia l^m Uh»mia,** in 
two folio voluntt^n ; iinil thti vaIuo H«*t upon it «pp»if(ii 
from M liond whiuh htt wftM (sotn|H»lli*d to give for itn Mi^ 
rt^turn. That vttry liibb hud b(H»n be^u««th«d to xXuf 
(loninmnity by hi« pr^dt^ciifuior ; and it, with th4» ««» 
roinimnylnp; i)tt(|U0Ht of 100 murki, wm thought vulwibJi^ 
onmigh to found % ahuntry for tlui ti^^m^ of bfn mmU 
l'Wri\il wtirfi tii0 purM)N— And («celi»«iiMtia(i buve «1. 
wftyn bt)&n honrty mirMtrff— pMwsd on aU who nbmiUI 
nrt»Hunit» to nUonfitt) ft book ^om Any monftntio MhrMry» 
Kvpry yenrj thtJ prior and oonvtmt of Koe\w9Uir pro- 
noun(*t«i( tiHPOTnmuni^fttion ftgAinut Any on« wbOj during 
tlia following yoAr, Hhould ponoaftl or it\Jur« i\w Vhynieu 
of Arifitotla, A book waa ofum b#qu6Athed with thid 
(*ondiiioni-«thAt th» reotiiv^r ihould prAy for tbe umil 
of tha donor ; And thAti on tho di^Ath of th^ formttr, it 
Hhould aitht^r ravart to tba fAtnily of the orlgiuAl own^r, 
or \mn to noma othar parNon. It war oftm §ntAil«d with 
AH muph Aoltnnnity ah the moHt vAluAbl^ #fltAt«, Thuf, 
At tho eommaneaniant of a braviAry of the Bible, thero 
in A inemoriAl by the donor !—'' I, Pbilipi Ute biibop 
of l^ineolnj give thifi booki OAlled Petrui de Aure- 
oliii, to the new librAry About to be built in the church 
of LIneoln; reHerving the une And popieMion of the 
iBAid book to HiehArd Frverbyj elerki eAnon And pre- 
bendary of MiUon, to bold in feoj for tl^ term of hin 
nAturftl life ; And Aftervmrdi to revert to the Mid librAryi 
or itfi keeper! for the tinoe being, fAithfully And without 
delay ." The purehAae of a book waa often a niAtter of 
AO n)ueh importAneei thAt perfionA of oonaiderAtion were 
ANfien^bled ah witneHHei on the oeeAeion. ThuH, An Arch* 
deaeon of Leieenter hAA written in Peter the tombArd'i 
Lilwr Hententiarum,^— " Thin Hook of Senteneea belongi 
to M. HogerHi arehdeAeon of Lineolnj who bought it 
from (Jeoih-ey the ehAplAln, brother of Henry vIcat of 
""'^rthAlkingtoni in preseneeof mAater Robert do Lee, of 
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master John de Liring^ of Richard of Luda^ clerk, of 
Kichard the ahnbner, of the said vicar Henry and hia 
clerk, and of many others. And the said archdeacon gave 
this book to Grod and St. Oswald^ to the prior and con- 
sent of Barden." Books were of so much value, that 
they were often pledged to learned bodies; and when 
they were lent, a deposit was left on them. Thus Ox- 
ford had a chest for books thus pledged, which^ if not 
redeemed by a given day, became the property of the 
university. After the invention of paper, indeed, they 
were multiplied in greater numbers ; but still they re* 
mained beyond the means of ordinary individuals. The 
price was often enormous.— These facts, it may he said^ 
imply a very low state of literature, yet such an inference 
would be at variance with truth. They prove, indeed^ 
that laymen, unless very wealthy, must pass their lives 
without much intellectual relaxation ; and we accordingly 
find very few lay names in our literary history ; but the 
libraries of religious communities afforded a sufficient 
resource for learning. A multitude of books is not 
favourable to either imagination or close thinking, per. 
haps not even to erudition. Where they are few, 
they are not only carefully read, but pondered; not 
only swallowed,, but digested. A thing is generally 
valued in proportion to its rarity ; and it is possible that 
a multiplicity of volumes may, instead of exciting ardour, 
produce sg/iety. What, however, was deficient in one 
library might be supplied from the abundance of an- 
other. Nothing was so common as the loan of a book, 
except a journey -^ often a distant journey — to consult 
or transcribe one. Let the scarcity, however, have been 
what it may, one thing is undoubted, — that many of 
the monastic fraternity could boast of an erudition which 
would do honour to the present age. Often have we 
found, in the space of two or three pages, fifty or sixty 
different authorities cited. Thus, Roger Bacon, in one 
page, refers to Aristotle, Cicero, Seneca, St. Cyprian, St. 
Augustine, St. Isidore, St. Jerome, and others: in another 
to Averroes, Avicenna, St. Thomas Aquinas and other 
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eommeDtaton on or expounders of the great Stagy- 
rite.* 
1066* 9. Norman and Vbrnaovlar Litbraturb. •«- 
When Norman kings tat on the throne, they naturally 
preferred both the language and the literature of their 
native country. Latin was to them unknown ; and En- 
glish was only spoken by the lower ranks of aociety. 
The Norman French was not merely the language of the 
court, it was that of every man of station. The min. 
strels and poets of that province were attracted to the 
courts of our kings ; there was their best reward, and 
there the best compositions of the language originated. 
The remains of this period are absolutely innumera- 
ble. Normandy, indeed, and the adjoining provinces of 
Brittany, have been regarded as the cradle of romantic 
Action. Nothing is more true than that our vema-- 
oular tales, whether in prose or verse, are translationa 
fVom that language. It is now allowed by the most 
eminent of the French antiquarians, that the true patrons 
of their literature were the English monarchs ; and that 
the noblest productions of their language originated in 
this country. Norman literature opens a boundless field 
for research. Hitherto, whatever discoveries have been 
made in it, roust be awarded to the French ; in this 
country little has been done to explore it. All our 
writers who have incidentally treated the sul^ect^^ 
Wartou, Ilitson, EUis, Turner, and others, — have ftil* 
filled their task in a manner so wretchedly superficial^ 
that tlieir labours are worse than useless. With the 
names of Oaimar, of Wace, of Benedict de St. Maur, of 
Marie de France, and others, they are fluent enough ; but 
not one of them had ever perused a single page of thesn 
poets. Into that subject nobody will expect us to 
enter ; it is, in fact, somewhat foreign to our design. 
We will, however, give one or two extracts fVom Robert 
Wace, one of the most celebrated of these poets* Ro» 

• Wood. HUtoriA Antiqult Univ. Oxon. torn. iU p. 48. WartOD. Hiib 
tonr of Engllih Poetry,, vol. 1. DUsertatlon S, Baron, Opua MiOu*i 
P>8, Ac 
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tert Waoe was a Dative of Jersey, and born about the 
year 1124. He appears early to have attached himself 
to the court of his sovereign^ the English monarch. In 
1155, he finished his Romance (so called because it was 
Tfritlen in ^ vulgar^ or Homan tong;ue), of Brut (Bru- 
tus), which is chiefly founded on the Chronicle of the 
Welsh Geoffrey. This is a copious poem, more copious 
l)y far than the original Chronicle.* It is, however, cer- 
tain, as we have before intimated, that Wace had other 
authorities before him. The Norman was his native 
language ; he was well acquainted with its literature ; 
in fact, he had been educated in France; and in 
several passages he distinctly intimates jiis acquaint- 
ance with the Breton traditions. Five years afterwards 
he produced his Roman de Rou ; which he had com- 
posed at the instance of our Henry II. This is the 
history of Rollo (Rou) first duke of Normandy, and his 
successors, down to the reign of Henry I, : — 

*< The Roman de ^u, is, beyond comparison, the most 
curious remnant now existing, both of the history and lan- 
guage of the Normans under the dominion of their dukes* 
That certain portions, only, of so valuable a remnant of an- 
tiquity, should hitherto have appeared in print, is the more 
surprising, when we consider that a multitude of authors t» of 
far inferior interest, have been carefully and repeatedly pub- 
lished. But perhaps the neglect in which the poem has so 
long lain may be chiefly owing to its language, which is little 
understood in this country, and, in no slight degree, to the 
superficial tone and aversion to research, so unhappily charac- 
teristic of the current literature of the day. For our own 
parts, we blush that, by the present publication (the Roman 
de Rou), Rouen has, at the expense of London, earned so 
noble a title to the gratitude of every man of letters. England 
is surely as much interested as France, if not in the language^ 

• Thii poem, copiec of which are probably in feveral of our librariei, has 
gadly puzzled the librarians and cataloffue nuiken : — ** Poema hoc scrip, 
tamest/' says Rud (Catologue of MS& in Durham Cathedral, p. Sll.), 
** sermone adeo retusto et obsoleto,' ut Oallus quidam, vir ingenuMus et 
doctos, cui buno librum ostenderam, primo intuitu vix crederet Gallicum 
esse. Ea lingua est quam Romancnsem (Roman) vocabant, quod fabula- 
rum Romanensium propria quodammodo esset" llie librarian and the 
Frenchman merit some other epitheU than ingenioii or doeU. This ca. 
talogue was published in 1825 1 

t A monstrous exaggeration. 

VOL. IV. ' Y 
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at least in the subject, of the work ; a subject which embraces, 
among other important matters, one of the most momentous 
revolutions in our history, — the Norman invasion. The poem 
before us, which comprises above 16,CXX) verses, properly con- 
sists of three parts. The first, which is written in the octo- 
syllabic measure, and which is merely an introduction to the 
chief subject, relates the irruption of the Scandinavians under 
Hastings, and his royal pupil, Biom, into France and Italy. 
The second, in Alexandrine verses, contains the exploits of 
Rou, or RoUo, both in his own country *, and in Normandy. 
The third exhibits the historic events of the hero*s successors 
until A. D. 1106, the sixth year of the reign of our Henry I.*'t 

Wlioever expects to find poetry in the Roman de 
Rou will be grieTOusly disappointed ; as well may he 
look into Sternhold and Hopkins^ or into our veriest 
nursery rhymes. The interest of the work is derived, 
first from its language^ and^ in the second place^ from its 
being impressed with the intellectual character of the 
times. Of that character one of the essential attributes 
was credulity ; and we accordingly perceive that Wace 
has his full portion of it. The following legend^ relating 
to Richard the Good, duke of Normandy (996—1026), 
is a fair specimen of his manner : — 

" Par nuit errout come par jor 
Unkes de rien ne out poor : 
Maint fantosme vit e trova 
Unkes de rien ne s*esfr^ : 
Pur nule riens ke il veist, 
Ne nuit ne jor poor nel prist. 
Pur ceo k'il errout par nuit tant 
Aloent la gent de li disant ; 
K'autresi cler par nuit veeit 
Cum nul altre par jor fasdt. 
Custume aveit quant il errout, 
A chescun mustier k*il truvout, 
fie il poeit, dedenz entrout ; 
Se il ne poeit, de fors orout. 
Une nuit vint k un mustier, 
Orer voleit e Dex prier ; 
Luing de sa gent alont pensant, 
Ariere alouent et avant. 

♦ Scandinavia. f Foreign Quarterly Review, vol iL p. SOi 
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Sun cheval areigna de fora ; 
Dedenz tniya en biere un ctin : 
Juste la biere avant pasaa, 
Derant Tautel s*agenuiUa ; 
Sur un leitrum sis ganc jeta ; 
Mes el paitir les ublia, 
Beisa la terre, si ura. 
Unkes de rienz ne s'efMa. 
N*i aveit gaires demur^, 
Ni gaires n'i aveit est^ 
Kant al mustier oi ariere 
Moveir li cors, cruistre la biere ; 
Turna sei pur li curs veir ; ^ 

< Gis tei ! ' dist-il, * ne te moveir ! 
Se tu es bone u male chose, 

Gis tei en pais, si te repose ! ' 

Dune a li Quens s'urisun dite, 

Ne sai se f u grant u petite. 

Puis dist, kant il seigna sun vis 

Per hoc signum Sancta Crucis 

Libera me de maligniSf * 

Domine JDeus saltUis ! 

Al returner d* iluec dist tant : 

< Dex, en tes mains m* alme cumant I* 
S*esp^ prist, si s*en tuma, 

£ li deables, sei drescha : 
Encuntre l*us fu en estant, 
Bras estendus estut devant, 
Cume s'il vousist Richart prendre^ 
£ riessure de Tus desfendre. 
£ Richart a li brand sachi^ 
Le bu li a parmi trenchi^ ; 
A travers la biere Tabati 
Ne sai s* il fist noise ne cri. 
Al cheval ert Richart venu, 
Del oemetiere ert fors iessu, x 
Kant de sis gans li remembra ; 
Nes vout laissier, si retuma ; 
£1 chancel vint, ses gans reprist» 
Maint hoem i a ja nH venist^ 
As iglises fist cumander. 
£ as marchies dire e crier, 
Ke mez n*i, ait cors sul guerp 
De si ke kel en 1* ait enfui.** 

'* ttoman de Rou, torn. i. pp. fl7d'-S8L 
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Dvke Richard and the Ghost. 

" By flight wander^ Richard, as well as by day, and was 
afraid of nothing ; many phantoms did he see, yet never one 
made him quail, — no, nothing terrified him, day or night. 
And because that he strolled so much by night, people said of 
him, that he coidd see as well in the dark as other men in the 
open light This custom he had in his wanderings, when he 
came to any churph or monastery, he would, if he might, entor 
to pray, an4 if he might not, he would pray outside. One 
night, as he was riding thoi^ghtfully along, he passed by a 
church, and he wished to pray to God in it ; far was he from 
his people, some before, some bdiind him. His horse he tied 
outside. Within, he found a corpse on a bier, yet close to the 
bier he pressed, threw his gloves on a reading desk, and before 
the altar knelt, whic)i gloves he forgot on coming away. The 
earth he kissed, while he prayed. Truly of nothing was he 
afraid. Not long had he been there, when behind him in the 
church, he heard the corpse move, the bier crack ; then turned 
he round to see the corpse ; * Lie still,' said he, < and move 
not ! Be thou a good thing or a bad, rest thee in peaces I 
say !* His prayer being said to heaven's queen, -.— whether a 
long or short one, in troth I know not, — he said, signing his 
face with the cross, < By this holy sign, deliver me from the 
evil ones. Lord God of Salvation !* And on ri»ng to return, 
he said, * Lord, to thine hands I commend my soul ! ' So, 
taking his sword, he turned round, but the devil was Uiere ; 
stiff and high he stood, stretching out his long arms, as if he 
would seize the duke, and not let him go. Then Richard 
lifted his sword, and cut the figure down tihe middle, and sent 
it under the bier ;— whether it yelled or not, that know not I. 
So Richard left the church, and to his horse he came, when 
suddenly he reinembered bis gloves ; leave them he would 
not, so he returned to the church, and took them. — Few the 
men, I think, that would have entered the church a second 
time ! After this, he had the order given in the churches and 
the market places, that thenceforth no corpse should be left 
alone until it was buried." 

The preceding is wild enough: the next is much 
more bo. We need not give the originaL 

The Hunter and the Fair Spirit,* 

« One day some huntsmen of duke Richard caught a stag, 
fpd having flayed it, one of them set out to return, by a forest 

* Roman de Rou, torn. L p. S90. 

\ 
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\ 
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Duke Richard and the Ghost. 

" By flight wander^ lUchard, as well as by day, and was 
afraid of nothing ; many phantoms did be see, yet neyer one 
made bim quail,— -nf), nothing terrified him, day or nigfaL 
And because that he strolled so much by night, people said of 
bim, that he could see as weU in the dark as other men in the 
open light This custom be bad in his wanderings, when he 
came to any churph or monastery, he would, if he m^ht, enter 
to pray, an4 if he might not, he would pray outside. One 
night, as be was riding thoygbtfuUy along, be passed by a 
church, and he wished to pray to Qod in it ; far was he from 
his people, some before, some behind him. His horse be tied 
outside. Within, be found a corpse on a bier, yet close to the 
bier he pressed, threw bis gloves on a reading desl^, and before 
the altar knelt, which gloves he forgot on coming away. Hie 
earth he kissed, while he prayed. Truly of nothing was he 
afraid. Not long had he been there, when behind bim in the 
church, he beard the corpse move, the bier crack ; then turned 
be round to see the corpse ; ' Lie still,' said be, ' and move 
not ! Be thou a good thing or a bad, rest thee in peace, I 
say !* His prayer being said to heaven's queen, — whether a 
long or short one, in troth I know not, — he said, signing his 
face with the cross, < By this holy sign, deliver me from the 
evil ones. Lord God of Salvation !* And on rising to return, 
be said, * Lord, to thine bands I commend my soul!' So, 
taking his sword, be turned round, but the devil was tiiere ; 
stiff and high he stood, stretching out bis long arms, as if he 
would seize the duke, and not let bim go. Then Richard 
lifted his sword, and cut the figure down the middle, and seat 
it under the bier;— whether it yelled or not, that know not L 
So Richard left the church, and to bis horse be came, when 
suddenly be remembered bis gloves ; leave them he would 
not, so he returned to the church, and took them. — Few the 
men, I think, th$tt would have entered the church a second 
time ! After this, he had the order given in the churches and 
the market places, that thenceforth no corpse should be left 
alone until it was buried." 

The preceding is wild enough: the next is much 
more so. We need not give the original. 

The Hunter and the Fair Spirit.* 

" One day some huntsmen of duke Richard caught a sta(^ 
fpd having flayed it, one of them set out to return, by a foreal 

* Roman de Rou, torn. L pw 990l 
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-g^alfh he well knew, to his master. Not far #as be advanced 
into the wood, when what should he see but A very fair damsel, 
-^rell clad and sprightly and winning. Coining up to her, 
lie bade her good day, and she rose up to return his greeting : 
and seeing her stand still, he alighted fttim his horse, asked 
lier who she was, and what she was doing alone in that wood. 
Quickly she answered that she was waiting for a man who had 
to pass that way. Then took he her by one of her arms, and 
ofiered his humble service to her. What mme he said I cannot 
tell ; but to make a long story short, he did with her what he 
would, nor did she say him nt^. And when he was about to 
leave her, she suddenly caught hold of him ^^— whether by the 
hands or feet that know not I, — and rising with him into the 
air, whisked him through the boughs and branches, leaving 
hini at last perched on the top of a very high tree ! And 
when he wished to speak to her, looking round for that pur- 
pose, — what could have become of her? — nowhere was she 
to be seen ! never from that moment did he see or hear of her. 
At length the huntsmen passing that wi^ vnth the dead stag, 
saw him perched on the tree ; and much trouble had they to 
get him down.** 

Wace was not the only man who tranldated the deeds 
of Arthur into the Anglo-Norman tongue. He was 
immediately followed by the priest, Gaimar, whose 
EsUnie des Engka begins where his ends> bringing 
down the Brut to William Rufiis. Gaimar professes 
to have written at the intreaty of damli Custanoe le 
Gentil; and he alludes to the number of books he 
had to consult in English, Romance, and Latin. But 
if these poems constituted the amusement of the courts 
the nobiUty^ and the Well-educated dassi^^ the bulk of 
the population was incapable of enjoying them. Yet 
the people had the same thirst for entertainment ; and 
though the minstrels, or versifiers of royalty, would not 
condescend to satisfy it^ other inen arose to supply the 
yoid. For some time the vernacular writers, whether 
in prose or rhyme, appear to have translated from the 
Norman. The sulgects were consequently the same ; 
and of them the most popular r^;aTded the exploits of 
Arthur and his knights. Wlien we consider the changes 
through which the legends relating to that renowned 

Y 3 
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hero had to pass^ we need not wonder that they should 
he so amplified hy invention. Their first change was 
from the British to the Latin ; next^ from the Latin 
(occasionally^ too, from the British direct) into the 
Norman ; lastly, from the Norman into the English. 
As no one contented himself with merely fulfilling the 
office of translator ; as all professedly added to or al- 
tered the original according to other traditions^ — oftener, 
no douht^ according to mere fancy^ — we may naturally 
expect to find considerahle variations hetween the 
earlier and the later romances. These variations are^ 
in fact^ so many, that each may he considered a distinct 
work; identical, indeed, as to suhject, and generally 
as to the more important events, hut differing widely as 
to the minor ones, as to the order in which hoth were 
placed, as to the circumstances of the narrative. It is 
very douhtful whether England can lay any just claim 
to the sole invention of one single romance. The 
'' Squyr of Lowe Degre " has heen supposed to he 
native, merely because no French original of it has yet 
heen discovered. If we have not invented, we have 
certainly so far changed — would that we might say 
improved — the originals in our popular versions^ as to 
make them almost our own. But if England, could 
boast of her Arthur, France could, with somewhat more 
justice, of her Charlemagne. If the former had ob- 
tained immortality by his struggles with the Saxons and 
Picts, so had the latter by his conquests over the 
Saracens. Besides, through a confusion natural enough 
in so romantic an age, the exploits of a greater hero 
— Charles Martel — were combined with those of the 
first French emperor, and the glory ascribed to him 
alone. We may add, that the Eastern warriors formed 
a subject far more romantic than those of the West : the 
latter were known to be mere men ; the former were 
suspected to be, if not actual demons, certainly very 
great magicians. The crusades, too, contributed their 
full share to the intellectual amusements of these ages. 
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In fact, from the close of the twelfth century^ they 
almost Bupeneded^ for a time^ Charlemagne and Arthur. 
Many of the troubadours and minstrels assumed the 
cross ; they shared in the toils of Eastern war ; during 
the interrals of rest they pursued their favourite occu- 
pation ; and if they were spared — and many were -— 
to reyisit their native land^ ^ey were naturally anxious 
to relate what they had seen, to exaggerate what they 
bad heard ; to compose^ for the entertainment both of 
high-bom dames and of the people, the marvellous 
legends which they had coUected in the East. In this 
path the ecclesiastics appear to have been the most suc- 
cessful. Removed by dieir profession from the active 
concerns of war, — provided not only with leisure, but 
with the talent to turn that leisure to profit, — the best, 
almost the only, scholars of the period, we need not 
wonder that they should have produced most of our 
romantic fictions. They were forbidden, indeed, to play 
on musical instruments ; but, if they could not be min- 
strels themselves, they could compose for those who 
were. Most of the fictions, however, of this period 
were not adapted to the harp; they were intended 
merely for recitation ; nor, where the narrative was 
the chief intent, were the charms of poetry much re- 
garded. From the reign of the firstRichard, who was not 
only a crusader but a troubadour, and who surrounded 
himself with poets and minstrels, romances of chivalry, 
no less than of bve, became more popular in England. 
It is evident^ then, that the romances of our ancestors 
were of a threefold character: those relating to Arthur; 
those relating to Charlemagne ; and those which were 
founded on the crusades. The spirit of the three was 
sometimes incorporated. The leading exploits, indeed, 
of Arthur and Charlemagne, were easily confounded. 
Each had his twelve knights ; each had his round table 
at which they sat ; Arthur, no less than the emperor, 
fought with the Saracens. Nor was there much diflS- 
culty in combining the romances of chivalry with those 
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of earlier growth. Hence the chtrtcter of bodi 
pervaded^ in an equal degree^ the nme oompoaitaoo. 
We sttipectj however, the hypotheais which would f»- 
atrict the origin of our roroanoet to Brittany^ Waia^ 
Normandy, and the cniaadea, ia too excluaive. Scandina* 
yia and Oerroanyhave contributed tomething; and aome^ 
thing might be traced to timet still more ancient. But 
this is not the place to refute or eatabliih an hypothesis. 
Our ol^ect is to exhibit analytically, and occaaionally 
with extracts, the character of our ancient romances. * 
\ On the romance of Mwlin we shall not dwdl ; its 
Bttbatance haa already been given in the analysis ci 
Geoffrey's Chronicle, and extracta from it in our notiee 
of Nennius. Nor shall we notice Sir Triitram, both 
because there is some doubt aa to the period when it 
waa composed, and because it haa been rendered aoffi- 
ciently popular by sir Walter Scott Next, probably^ 
to Sir Tristram, in point of antiquity, isj " Jlks €hUe 
pf Kyng Ham,** a romance in the remacular language^ 
yet, like all the reat, a translation from the French : it haa 
interest, but inferior, in our opinion, to that of Iwain 
and Qawain, which we shall, therefore, select in pre- 
ference to the rest, especially aa its spirit Is more con- 
sonant with the extracts we have given from the Welah 
OeoffVey. Iwain and Gawain are both nephewa of king 
Arthur, both king's sons, both cdebrated knighta of the 
table round, and bound to each other by a friendship 
extraordinary even to an age when sodd attachments 
were of a somewhat different character than at preaent. 
It may fairly be taken aa a representatiye of the cUsa; 
and its analysis will, we believe, convince the reader 
that, whatever advantagea modem fictiona may have 
over the andent. Imagination is not one of the number. 
The original author of thia romance waa Chreatien de 

• AuthiNitl«:-.W«rton, History of Enfltoh Poetrr, toL L BIImb, 
Andent Kigltoh Matrieal BoaanoMb (DitMrUtfoot md Notos). wi 
8peelm«ni or Jfiw I7 KnglUh RoniMiom. toI. L Beott, InlradoolkMi to Oi 
IMtlTMn. Southcy, Intraaootton to Ia Mort d'Aithur, and othm-^ 
chitfly from monoiy. 
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Troyes, who died in 1191* The rorotnoe before U84 

hoiv'eTer^ contains 10 mudh not to be found in Chrestien'tf 

work, sach variation in the description, and> occasion. 

ally, in the inddents^ that it cannot be, tialled a trans-^ 

lation : it is an imitation of the Nortnan original. * — It 

opens with one of king Arthur's annual entertainments, 

held, during Whitsulitide, ih the castle of Cardiff. Thtf 

reader must imagine the number of knigfatA assembled 

from all parts of Christendom, and the beauty of the 

high-boift damsels. One day, after dinner, when the 

king had retired to take what die Spaniards would call 

the tiesta, sir Colgtevance Was, With some difficulty, per^ 

Buaded to relate an adventure which had befallen him a 

few years before. Riding alone, in quest of adveliiure, 

he came, once upon a time, to a thick wood, so beset 

with thorns and briars that he had much difficulty to 

make his way through it. Having passed a whole day 

in this painful travelling, towards evening he received 

good hospitality at a fair castle, where> however, he 

staid one night only : it did not become a knight-errant 

to spend his time in ease. He entered another forest 

somewhat more to be dreaded than the dne he had 

pa8Bed> since it abounded With lions, bears, leopards^ 

bulls, and other wild beasts. Where this forest lay we 

are not informed i it was, however, either in Wales of 

Bngland. Proceeding fuTthefi he saw -* 

« The fowlest %ight, 
« That ever yit man saw in light ; " 

and the description given of the monster certainly ju6« 
tifies the epithet. He had an enormous head; his 
forehead was broader than " a twa large span : '* — 

'< His face was ful brede and flat» 
His nose was cutted als a cat ; 
His browes war like litel buskes 
And his tethe like bare tuskes ; 

• S«e Vol IL Appendix, p. S50l 
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A ful grete bulge opon his bok, 
There was noght made withouten lac : 
His chin was fast until his brest."— 

With this lorelj creaturej of a size more than gi- 
gantic, sir Colgreyance was disposed to fight; bat 
it harmlessly entered into conversation with liiin> 
assuring him that it was a man, and was the keeper 
of the savage beasts in the forest. To the knight it 
seemed marvellous how such animals could he kept in 
order; hut he was assured that the wildest of them 
were fain to crouch at their keeper s feet. The knight 
then told the monster that he was in search of ad- 
ventures, and should be glad if he could be directed to 
one. He was bid to pursue his way through the forest^ 
and he would soon meet with a well marvellous 
enough : — 

" The well es under the fairest tree « 

That ever was in this cuntr^. 
By that well hinges a bacyne i 
That es of gold gude and fyne» 
With a chayne ^ truly to tell. 
That will reche into the well. 
Thare es a chapel ner thar-by 
That nobil es, and ful lufely ^ : 
By the well standes a stane, 
Take the bacyne sone onane 4, 
And cast on water with thi hand, 
And sone thou sal se new lithand.^ 
A storme sal rise, and a tempest, 
Al about by est and west 
Thou sal here mani thonor blast <} 
Al obout the flawand fast 7 ; 
And there sal cum slik slete and rayne % 
That unnese ^ sal thoa stand ogayne. i^ 
Of Hghtnes sal thou se a lowe ^^ 
Unnethes thou sal thi-selven knowe : 

2 Basin. 9 Chain. 3 Lovely, beautiAd 

4 Sone onane. soon, anon, immediately. 

B And loon thou shalt see new tldinn. 

* Thou shalt bear many a thunder blast ~ 

7 All around thee raging fast s Such slfeet and ndn. 

» Scarcely. »o Against " Light 



\ 
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And if thou pus withoaten grerance. 
Than has thou the fairest chance 
That ever yit had ouy knyght 
That theder come to kyth i his myghL** 

Wiih these representations^ however, sir Colgrevance 
is not daunted. Away he went^ found the chapel and 
tlie tree, — 

<* The fayrest thorne 
That ever groued sen > GKod was bom. 
So tfaik it was with leres grene 
Might no rayn cum thar-bytwene : 
And that grenes lastes ay ^ 
For no winter dere ^ it may." 

There^ too^ was the well^ and the basin, and the 
stone ; the stone being of emerald, supported on four 
rabies, — all so bright that their lustre was shed over 
ihe whole land. Without loss of time he took the basin, 
drew the water, and cast it on the stone. Suddenly, 
the sky grew black as pitch, the thunder began to roU, 
and there came such a storm of hail and rain, that he 
could scarcely keep his feet; louder and keener the 
blasts, than were ever emitted by cloud; and the light- 
ning flashed in his face with such fury, accompanied by 
such intolerable heat, that he expected to be consumed 
on the spot. So terrific, indeed, was this storm of the 
elements, that he could not hope to survive it ; and had 
it lasted any longer, it must have been fatal. The 
tempest ceased as suddenly sjb it had commenced, to his 
pnspeakable joy ; — 

'* For best comforth of al thing 
£s solace after myslikeing.*' ^ 

The appearance of nature was much more beautiful 

> Try. * Grew unee. 

s And that green for ever lastt. * Damage, injure. 

» ** The hues of bliss more brightly glow. 

Chastised by sabler tints of woe." Grajf. 
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rich wine^ — than he heard a terrible tmniilt in dicf 
castle^ of men who were seeking him on every side. 9ie 
bade him, however^ ait on her bed^ and be still ; far as- 
suredly he could not be seen ; and all he had to do ws 
to hold his tongue. She then left him, for fear her 
absence should cause suspicion. Great was the ampiise 
of the knightly train to find only half the horse wxdnn 
the barrier : diey said he must be a necromanoer, or he 
must h^ye wings ; and they hurried into every apart, 
ment of the castle with their swords drawn. From tlie 
bed^ on which he sat^ he quietly saw them enter the 
room^ and pierce the wainscot with fheir weapons. 
What his eyes rested on with most interest was tlie lady 
of the casde ; '' whiter than milk^" fairer than any in 
diat land. She was slowly following her hnsbuid's 
bier, weeping, and sighing, and tearing her hair, and 
wringing her hands, so that die blood oozed out of them, 
and sometimes swooning away ; in short, never were 
such beauty and grief seen before. When Lunet, the 
damsel, returned to him, he begged to have another view 
of the lady ; and he was placed in a situation where he 
could gradfy his curiosity. Fatal did it prove to him ; 
for— 

« Luf 1 tlias is so mekil of mayne % 
Sar had wounded sir Iwain, 
Hiat whareao he sal ride or ga ^ » 
His heit she has that es his fiu*'^ 

After the funeral rites were duly paid, the kdy's 
grief remained strong as ever; her tears, mournings, 
and prayers were incessant. A psalter of gold she 
had, before which she was continually ImeeKng : and 
so absorbed was she that she took no notice of any 
living diing. Litde prospect did there seem of a 
happy issue to sir I wain's life ; — she his sworn enemy 
too: — 

1 Lonre. * Somudiofitrencfli. 

That whithenoever he shaU ride or ga 
4 Hit heart she has who U hit foe; 



\ 
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*^ lie said, I am mekil to bbane 

That i iuftham that waldmethame; 

Bat 3rit i wite bir al with wogh 
* Sen that i hir lord ilogb i, 

1 can nogbc le by makyn gyn >, 

How that i hir luf lold wyn." 

beauty, however, is socb, and his heart is so en- 
tfamt he manfully wiches to ttake his life on the 



t* 



He sayd he told hare hir to wive 
Or els he sold lose his lyre.** 



The damad, obsemng his direction, hoped to enliyen 
liixn, hj aasoiing him, that whatever danger attended the 
enterprise, die woold soon see him beyond the precincts 
of the castle. He replied, that he was in no hmry to 
lesTe the place; and that when he did leave it, he would 
not steal away, bat go openly, in broad daylight, and 
honourably attended. These words made ihe damsel 
sn^ect the tmth; bat without betraying her know- 
ledge or intention, she went to her mistress, whose fa« 
▼ourite and coanaellor she had always been. What 
£MamB is described with great art, and much power 
of satire, — whether with much knowledge of human 
nature, let those decide who are better acquainted with 
tbe female heart than we are ; one thing is certain, — 
it would not disgrace the author of Richard III. When 
the damsd entered, the lady scarcely noticed her pre- 
sence ; but this did not discourage her. Madam, was 
die substance of her address, I wonder much that you 
win thus continue your excessive and unavailing sorrow ; 
for God's love, leave your wailing for a while, and think 
how you are to resist king Arthur, who comes against 
you. What knight have you to defend you and your 
land. Yet if you do not find some one to stead you, 
of a surety, away goes your fair domain. But estates 
and lordships were below the consideration of the a^ 

> finee that I bar tad dew. 
s IcnaolMebf what 
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flieted widow^ who^ in no graciont tone^ bade her begone, 
wondering how the dared thus to uie luch urords. 
'' Madam/' said the pert slut, " it is common enon^ 
for women to blame those who would give good cottnoel;'* 
and so saying, she left the room. The lad^r began to 
think that she had been unreasonable to reproadi one 
who had her own good at heart; and so she sat, no 
longer moaning, but musing. The damsel returned^ 
and seeing that # good impression was already ramde, 
began to speak more boldly. " I wonder, my lady, at 
your immoderate grief; surely somebody can be found 
to defend this fair castle; all the flower of chivalry 
cannot be buried with my lord. This heaven forbid ! 
as good as he remain, — better even, — 

There lyes, ibe layd, by bevyn quene 1 

Tell me, if thou canst, of a single knight so valiant 
as my dear husband."— '< That I will," said the maiden ; 
'^ only you must promise not to be angry with me for 
speaking the truth when you bid me ; you must promise 
that you will continue to love me." The lady, molli. 
fled, replied, that, of a surety, nothing that she should say 
could ofibnd her. *' Madam," demanded the arch Jade 
with much simplicity, " if two knights, equally armed, 
flght fairly, and one kills the other, which is the more 
valiant man?"—" Of a surety," said the lady, " the 
one who wins the battle." — " Well, then," replied 
Lunet, " as my lord was mortally wounded and pur. 
sued to these gates, by another knight, that knight is 
more valorous and hath more courage than even had my 
lord 1 " — '* Great shame should be thine ! " cries the en. 
raged lady, " thus to speak of my lord before mv 
face ! Besides, thou beliest him ; get out of my sight) 
With another exclamation that her words did not de« 
serve such treatment, Lunet hastily went to her cham. 
her to guard sir Iwain. Again the lady reflected on 
her injustice to the poor girl ; and she began to think 
more seriously of her situation. Sure enough, king 
Arthur would take her castle and lands, unless ahe had 
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come knight to defend her. *' Crael have I been, thus 
to loold m J fidthM coonaellor : well does ihe heUeve 
iSist I ahill nerer more love her at I have loved her : 
yet win I lore her the hetter^ for all ihe laid was for m j 
^ood l** That night the damael did not return : ihe al« 
Lowed die impreHion to deepen before ihe would renew 
tlie aCrolEe. That night, too, ai on lome preceding onei, 
Iwain remained in her apartment ; for nothing can 
Loeed tile confidenee with which the ladiei of romance 
cmsted diemidTei to the lodety of the other lex. 

** On the mom the maiden nae 
And into chamber Kme she gne^ 
War ibo fyndes the £ure lady 
Hingand hir heryd fill drerily i. 
In the place whtf sho hir left, 
And ilka dele « iho talde fair eft 9 
Ala sho had mid to hir bifor. 
Than said the lady, Me rewes sore ^ 
That i miasayd the ^ yisterday, 
I wil amend if that I may. 
Of that knyght now wald i her^ 
What he war and whether he wer? : 
I wate* that i ha^e sayd omis', 
Now wil i do ab thou me wys lO . 
Tel me baldely, or thou blin ii. 
If he be cmnen of gentil kyn. 
' Madame,' iho mid, 'i dar wamdH 
A gentelcr lord es none lifimd i^, 
The hendetti'* man ye lal him lynde 
Tliai erer come of Adam*a kynde.' 
* How that he ? li say me for serteyne i^;' 
' Madame,* sho said, ' sir Twayne ; 
So gentil knyght have ye noght sene i? ; 
He es the kyng's son Uryeoe.' " 



> >» 



Baoafag bcr betd fliO dresrUr. 
• > ABdwlMt gKki;flh« told ber oft— —boir her ]ady*ftwofds bad aC 



4 It reoflf me Bmdi — I am Toty lorrj. 

• flopUfld. * Now would I bear. 
' What be was, and whence be came. 

• a I kaow that I have ipokcn wrong. 
>• As ttaou wooldft bare nc to da- 

11 Eke thdooeafe—beibretboa bast done msUni. 

<* I dare waacr. " A nobler lord St not att^ 

uTte^^Smtaoun » How b he called f What tohto name P 

M Certainly, trul J. i7 So ndUe a knigbt have I not s«a* 

TOL. ly. s 
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'* Well pleased was the lady ^A the tidings," that her 
hushand*8 murderer was a king's son. Grief had now 
fled, and reason resumed its empire. But with all the 
consolation which philosophy, resignation, and good 
counsel can effect, we should scarcely expect curiodty 
enough to prompt such questions as to his family and 
name. '' But she had flyted herself" for her behaviour 
to her poor damsel, and to make amends she would now 
be compliant That she even outstripped the hopes of 
her attendant, appears from the extraordinary request — 

" Do me hare him here in my saght, 
Betwene this and thrid night ! 
And ar i if that are might be 8 ; 
Me langes far him for to se 9 — •, 
Bring him if thou mai this night ! '* 

The maiden's turn it was now to pull in the reins : she 
knew better than to produce the new lover immediately; 
for whatever anxiety her mistress might bave to see 
him, she did not wish to risk any thing by a premature 
interview. Besides, she knew that love is increased by 
agitation. " Madam," was the substance of her reply, 
'^ to-night I cannot bring him, for his hostel is above a 
day's journey from here. But I have a swift page that 
will run without delay, ana bring him by to-morrow 
night." Said the lady, '' See that he do. Bid him make 
haste, and meet guerdon shall he have for his speed." 
The maid now advised her mistress to assemble her , 
knights, vassals, and counsellors, to lay her situation { 
before them ; and as she was surevione of them would 
dare to challenge king Arthur or his knights, they 
would naturally advise her to procure a knight for the , 
purpose. To lull suspicion of her purpose, however, 
she was to tell them that she would do nothing without 
their advice, — a compliment that could not fail to please 
them. " By God of myght," said the lady — heroines 
of romance stagger as little at an oath as diat queen o( 

* And before > If before might be 

s I long to lee bin. 
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rmr^aieny Elisabeth of England — ''I will hanngue 
j^ascxn this yery night : — 

« Methink thou dwelles ful Umg her i 
Send forth swith* thi messenger ! ** 

CJlieerful firom this moment was the ladj'a look; ihe 
ordered her council to assemble^ while Lunet hahited 
SIT- I wain in a magnificent robe of scarlet^ well orna. 
mented with gold fringe^ encompassed by a girdle glit- 
tering with precious stones. At length she told her 
lady that the messenger was come ; and the lady's im- 
p&tience was such that she could scarcely wait until he 
-wma privately introduced to her :— 

« Then the maiden went ogayn 
Hastily to sir Ywayne^ 

* Sir/ sho said, 'ab have i wynS, 
My lady wate thou ert hereyn*^ 

To cum bifor bir, lake thou be balde,s 
'And tak gode tent what i here talde/O 
By the hand sho toke the knyght. 
And led him unto chambre right.'* 

The knight fdt the scene to he a delicate one : there 
-WBB something, he thought, not quite chivalrous in thus 
commencing the courtship of one whom he had made a 
widow not quite a week before.* Besides, he was in 
love^ and he trembled sore* The widow, too, bad her 
thoughts : to be sure, she would have another husband ; 
bat then it was at least decent that she should wait to 
\iear what he had first to say. A few moments' silence, 
when the maid, bursting into a laugh, bade him be of 

> Ifethinki thou delayett here too long. 

« Swiftly. 

' I have f ucceeded. 

** My lady knowi that thou art here. 

* To come before her, fee you be bold. 

* And take good heed to what I hare lald. 

* We doubt whether half a week ; for the time if not very clearly dif- 
tinguisbed. It if, however, certain that Arthur and hif kni|rtits hadnot 
.yet reached the well, — a journey which sir Colgrevance and fir twain 
wid pflffbrmed in ten than two days. 

Z 2 
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good oourage^ for he had nothing to fear. He then 
muatered apiriti :-— 

*< * Madame, i yelde me you until ^ 
Ever to be at yoiue wUl, 
Tf that I might i ne weld noght flee.* 
Sheieid^'Nay! whi lold so be ? ' • 
To ded yf i gert do the now 9 
To me it war ful litel prow. ' ** < 

In ahort^ to abridge the conyersation^ ahe immediately 
forgave him^ heard with aatisfaction his declaration of 
bve, engaged to take him aa her lord, and then — went 
to conault her vaasala. She opened the somewhat delicate 
buiineu by declaring that the defence no lesa than the 
weal of the little state required that ahe should choose 
another lord; but yery condescendingly asked their 
counsel. They professed cheerful obedience to her will. 
Joyfully she hastened to sir Iwain : " Now God thee 
save, but no other lord will I have than thee ! Wrong 
shoiUd I be to forsake so noUe a knight^ — a king's 
son too I" He was immediately introduced to the as- 
sembled vassals; all rose to receive him. Knowing 
their lady's mind, they very dutifully asserted that none 
else was fit to be her husband. Then seating herself 
under the princely dais, she oommanded the ateward of 
her household to harangue them. The object of his 
speech waa to show that, aa the marriage was adria. 
able, why not take place immediately? why not that 
very nig^t? "Why not?" said the counseUors: why 
not? thought the lady ; so from the hall they went to 
churchy and from dnvch to bower.* 

The preceding scene, we repeat, is not unworthy of 
Shakspeare. While it was paaaing, king Arthur and 
his knights were proceeding to the magic well in the 

1 I yldd ma to you. 

« •« If I could, r would not floe^" ^ ,. 
She uid, " Naj, why thould that be? 
• If I ware now to jiut thee to death. 
4 little profit would It be to mc 

• y wayne and Oawin« ▼. 496— 1M)L 
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On initing iSbien, great were the tannti of sir 
^sky, that the boaster sir Iwain had not acoompanied 
l&^an^ or met them there. Sir Gawin defended his 
xyiaBin from the charge of cowardice, Myuigy assuredly 
:k^ would be there thi^ day if he were not dead, or in 
Ixuranoe Tile. 



« The king k«rt walv oa th 
The >toiiBe nae fU ■one wiiiw ly 
With wikhcd wcdora k«iMaiidciddei^ 
Ala k war biloriuuid Iddc 
The king and hk men tlkaMt* 
Wend thnrwith^ to here bene dtM: 
So blew it slor with dcCe end nyne ^ ; 
And hastily than ar Twayne» 
Dight him gnythly in Us ger ^ 
With nobil aheldeand Strang ipcr. 
When he wae db^t in seker wede*^ 
Hum he vmstnde 7 a nobil stede : 
Him thoght that he was als ly^ 
Ala a fowl es to the flyght* : 
Unto the well fiat wendes he ; 
And BOOM when thai myght him ae 
Syr Kay, for he wald noght fiiyle* 
Smertty askcs the butoyL 
And akone than said the kyng, 
* Sir Kay» i graute the thine aakyng! ' 
Hian sir Twayn neghed tham ner 9 
Thair cowntenance to see and her. 
Sur Kay than on his stede gan spring, 
< Ber the wel now ! ' 10 said the king. 
Full glad and bUth was syr Twayne 
When sir Kay come him ogayn n j 
But sir Kay wist noght wha it was i*. 
He finds his fer now er he pas^i^ 
Syr Twayne thin^es now to be wroken H 
On the grato wenls that Kay had spoken. 

» Soon, anoo, hnitantlf. ., , «. . ^^ 

• With ttormy weather, keen and cold. • Men one, 
•« So blew It iereely with iIccC and nlB. 

» Oad him reidilr In hli gear. « In Mch aims. 

7 Beitrode. 

> He thought liiat be lUtu light 
At U a bird when in Its flight 

• Appmached neai; >* Bear thee well, now! 
" iffdnrt hlra. " Knew not who It wbm. 
- ITi All ill hli malioh nnir I'nr hn gr .m Revengea. 

a 3 
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Thai T«d« to glider with iperm kene 

Than wAi no ravennce them bitwene* 

Sir Ywayn gan lir Kay here ^ 

Out of hit Mdel lenkitt of hit aper * ; 

Hit helm unto the erth gmate^ 

A fote depe the arin yet bate.^ 

He wald do him na mor deapite» * 

Bot down he lighted all tyte. « 

Sir Kay ttede he toke in hy »» 

And preaand the Idng M curtaytly* 

Wonder glad than war thai all 

That Kay lo fowl a ihame gen fkll ; 

And iikone layd til other then0» 

* Thia li he tliat acomea al men ! * 
Of hia wa war thai wele paid. 
Bn Ywain than to the kyng Mid, 

* Sir kyng» 1 gif to the this atede : 
And to me war it grete triipaa 
Forto withheld that yowrea waa.' 

* What man ertou ? *7 quod * the kyng : 

* Of the have i na knawyngt 
Bot if thou unarmed were^ 

Or ell the name that i might her.* 

* Lord/ he wyd, *i am Ywayne ! * 
Than wai the kyng ferly fliyne 9; * 
A lari man than waa lir Kay, 

That taid that he waa atollen away. 
Al dcicumftte to he lay on grownde ; 
To him that was a tary Btownde.ii 
The king and hit men war Ail glad 
That thi3 80 lyr Ywayn had, 
And All glad waa air Ywayne 
Of the weleflyr of air Oawayne ; 
For nane wai to him half to dare 
Of all that in the coust wer.*** 

Sir I wain conducted the king and hia brother to 
the caitle^ and aumptuoai waa Uie entertainment pre- 
pared for them by hia bride : a week'a feaating, mirtb^ 

1 Sir Kay to btar. 

* Out of hti Mddto th« iMigth of a tpear. 

3 A fbot de«p thertin It ihruit * Quickly 

» Sir Kay*! iteed he took In huto^ 

« And oieh on* Mid to the other then. 

7 Art thou? • Quoth. • Very flad- 

10 Overcome. " A Md timag 

• Ywayne and Oawin, v. IfleOi-lSKIi 
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ind minBtrelsy foUowecL — And here the romtnce ought 
to end ; for though little more thw one third of it is yet 
^nalyaed, the remainder has little connection with the 
preceding. It contains varioue adventures of sir Iwain. 
Like a true knight, he could not always spend his days 
in doth ; so with difficulty he obtained his bride's con- 
sent to go in search of adventures* 8he told him, how- 
ever, that if he did not return by that day twelvemonths, 
he would of a surety lose her for ever; and that no loss 
of blood, or bonds, might detain him, she gave him a 
magic ring, which possessed the virtue of securing the 
wearer against every possible mishap. Away went sir 
Iwain ; but so absorbed was he by his chivalric feats, 
that he forgot the day appointed for his return until it 
was past ; and while at Arthur's court, he had the mor. 
tification to see a maiden from his lady come and de . 
mand the ring, proclaiming him at the same time a 
traitor to love and to knightly faith, aAd telling him 
that his lady's heart was no longer his. So great, we 
are told, was the knight's grief, that he hastily left the 
Gourt, plimged into the forests, and lost his reason, 
wandering about naked, and subsisting on the flesh 
which he procured by the chace. After some time, 
however, he was restored through the virtue of a pre- 
cious ointment, and enabled to pursue his adventures* 
But despair was always on him : he had no rest of body 
or mind. Wonderful were the feats he performed ; but 
fame gave him no pleasure. Not the least remarkable 
of his adventures was, that, finding a lion and a 
dragon one day fighting, he took the part of the former ; 
and slew the latter; and so grateful was the lion, that 
from that day forward it followed him just like a spaniel. 
On more than one occasion this faithful animal helped 
him in battle, when he had several enemies to contend 
with; and through it he won several victories. At 
length he rescued Lunet from burning, by becoming 
her diampion, and slaying her adversaries ; and in gra. 
titude she resolved to reconcile him with his lady. But 
this was a work of great difficulty; it required a degree 

z 4 
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of art not inferior to that which the fair Ahigail had 
shown on a former occasion ; yet in the end she suc- 
ceeded^ and the two were reunited. The romance ends, 
as it begins^ with a most orthodox prayer : — 

** But Jhesus Christ, for his grete graces 
In hevyn bib grante us a places 
To hide in, if his wills be, 
Amen, amen pur charite ! " ^ 

Though the imagery of this romance is in substance 
Gothic^ it is easy to perceive some glimmerings of an 
oriental character. Such^ undoubtedly, are the scene at 
the well^ and the ring which rendered the wearer in« 
visible. The invention displayed in the parts we have 
selected — and they are fully equalled by those which 
we have passed over — will assuredly bear comparison 
with that of our most celebrated modem works of fic- 
tion. We could select other romances^ which modem 
fiction would in vain attempt to equal. In the pre- 
ceding extracts, however^ there is very little of what we 
may term poetical imagery ; in fact, our ancestors looked 
xather to the substance than to the manner^ rather to 
the narration than to the words. But let it not be sup- 
posed that all romances are thus scantily furnished with 
such imagery. In several, we have passages which show 
what the authors might have done had they been so in. 
clined. Thus, in Merlin: — 

** A merry time it is in May, 
When springeth the summer's day, 
And damisels carols leadeth. 
On green wood fouls gradeUb 
Mirle it is in time of June, 
When fenil hangeth abroad in tune : 
Violet and rose flower 
Woneth then in maiden's bower. 
The Sonne is hot, the day is long, 
Foulis maketh miri song. 

• Ywajna and Gawin, flrom v. issa to the end. 
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III time of winter olaage it Is ! 
The foulift leteo her blis. 
The leves fallen off the tree. 

Rain aiangelh the cuntree* 

• m • 

** Uiri 18 the entr^ of May, 
The fowlet maketh mine play : 
Maidens aingeth and maketh play : 
The time u hot and long the day 
The jotif ni^tingale aingeth. 

In the grroe mede flowers spiingedb 

• • • 

** Listeneth now, fd and few : 
In May the sunne felleth dew : 
The day ts nuri and drawetfa long. 
The lark aiereth her song. 
To meed goCfa the damisele 
And faire flowers gadretfa fele. 

** Mirie & June that scheweth flower. 
The meden ben of swete odour, 
Lily and rose of swete colour : 
The riyer clear withouten sour. 
This damiseles lore par amonr." 

In judging of the poetical talent of onr ancestors, we 
are too apt to be repulsed by their (to us) uncouth lan- 
guage. We should, however, remember that language 
is but the medium of imagination; that conceptions 
should be estimated without regard to the garb in which 
they appear. It is surely no disparagement to the an- 
cient poets, that human speech is not immutable. In 
their day, they employed the conventional forms of 
words then in use ; and as their language was the most 
coUiTated of the period, justice to them requires that, 
before they are condemned, their compoations should be 
translated into the corresponding idiom of the present 
day. In four centuries fix>m the present time, will a 
Byron^ a Soott, or a Southey, be more intelligible than 
the great masters of romance four oentnries ago ?* 
If fiom the romantic, we torn to die amatory, de- 

• Bmmuice of Heriin, part L and ii. Tarioiii omtofc 
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■cripdvey and Mtirical poetry of the poiod, ^pe AiH 
Hod modi detenriog of our attentioiL Take, far n- 
■usee, the fdlowing ttansM oo springy wliicik an pnn 
btbl J at old at the eaiiier part of tiie tfairteentli 
fury:— 



> Ldilca yt oooM with love to tome^ 
Witii blomcn ant with briddei rouae 

That al this bline bringcth : 
Dayct 9am in tliit dalct 
l^otcf micte of nygfat^galet ; 

Uch foul toog 



** Tha tinattlMoe him tfaretetfa oo» 
Away at hiacre wyntcr wo^ 

Whan woderova qmngeth : 
This foulas singeth fariy fek 
Ant whytath on huara wynter wela 

That al the wode ryngetfa, 

«< Thit rom rayleth hir loda," 
Tha Icras on the lyghte wode 

Waxen all with wille : 
Tha mooe mandeth hire bleo 
The lille is lossum to seo 

The fenyl and tha fille, 

*• Woroas tiiis wild dnke« 
Miles niurgeth hnere makes 

As streme that striketh stille 
Modry meaeth so doh mo 
Ichott ycham on of tho 

For bva that likes ille. 

^ The mona mandeth hire lyght 
(So doth the semly sonne bryght) 

When briddes singeth breme^ 
Deawes donketh the dounes 
Deores with huere derne rounes 

Domes forte deme. 

** Wormes woweth under cloude, 
Wymmen waxitb wondir proude. 
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So wel hyt wal hem seme : 
Tef me ■ball wonte wUle of on 
This wiune weole y wole forgon 

Ant wbjt in wode be fleme." * 

tfaiB exodknt long into the oonesponding lan- 
of the day, and we Imow not the liying poet who 
jBig^t be ashamei to own it. A stiU more remarkable 
poem 18 the following^ — remarkable alike for iti Ian- 
gojig^e and iti satire — which is eyidently aimed at daubie 
monasteries. It is of the thirteenth century; and is 
probaUy an imitation of some popular French piece. 

<« Per in see, by West Spain, 
Is a land ikote Cokeufgne ^ 
There n* is land under heaven-tick^ 
€Hwd* of goodness it y-like; 
Though Pandise be mcny and bright, 
Cokaygne is of fairer sight. 
What is there in Fsrsdise 
But grass and flower and green riee f^ 
Though there be joy and great dtite* 
There n* is meat but fruit. 
There n' is hall, bure no bench 0, 
But water man u tfaint to quench* 
Beth there no men but two? 
Holy and Enoch also. 
CUngUeh may Ai* go 
Where there weinUk men no mth ' 
In Cokaygne is meat and drink, 
Without care, how and tmnk* "^ 
The meat is trie >i, the drink so detf, 
To noon, nudn 1*, and suppere. 
I tiggft (fir tooth boot loere^^ 
Tliere n* is land on earth is peer. 
Under heaven n* is land I wiu ^* 
Of so ffwchil 1' joy and bliss. 

1 Called r4»fk«ignf. Cockaigne may be undentood as lignifying the 
landofoooka. 

* HesTen*! Uogdan. > Wealth, abundance. 

* Brancben * Fleaaure. * Bower. No, nor. 
1 An. • CSTMiU, clean. Hi,thof. 

• Aliideth,dvdlelh. 10 Anxiety and labour. 
"Choice. MLoneh. » I saj.liartraUitobeft 
M I knew. » Much. 

• Walton*! Hiitory of Englbh Poetry. toL L p. 5t Wartoo ta toe 
iront critic, except Turaer, we erer followed. He h«« no taite dUier tat 
language or poetry. But Oxford waa satiafied. 
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** Th«* it tamnj twete aght : 
All is day, an* b there no night : 
There n* is batet i notber strife, 
N* is there no deetb, en^ ever life. 
There n' is lack of meat no doth ; 
There n* is man no woman wroth ; 
There n* serpent, wolf, no fox : 
Hone no eapH^, cow no ox : 
Then n* b riicep^ no swine, no goat 
No none AomytoS G<m1 ^ wol» 
NoCher iharote^ notber stud. 
The land b full of other good. 

*< N*b there fly, ilea, fio louse. 
In doth, in town, bed, no house. 
These n*u dtmiur^ sleet, no hail; 
Ko none vile worm, no snail ; 
2tfo none stonn, nin, no wind 
There n' is man no woman blind : 
0/t7 all is game, joy, and glee. 
Well u him that there may be 1 

^ There both riyers, great and fine. 
Of oil, milk, honey, and wine. 
Water senreth there to no thing 
But to tijft 8 and to washing. 
There b manner fruit : 
All b solace and deduU*^ 

*' There b a welUfiedr abbdy 
Of white monks, and of grey ; 
There both Dowers, and halls ; 
All of pasties both the walls. 
Of flesh, of fish, and a rich meat, 
The likefullest thot men may eat. 
Flourer cakes both the thinglet ^^ all 
Of church, doister, bowers, and hall. 
The pinnei beth fat puddings li, 
Man may these of eai enoy, 
All with r^t uid nought with tiuy ^^ 
All is common to young and old, 
To stout and stem, meek and bold. 

> Wrangling. > But > Hom. 

* PerhsM, gvoon. ^ Place for breeding Iwnm. 
« Thunder. ' But >Tob(nl 

• DsUgfat 10 Broader tUsi. <' Vmdn, 
" At pleafure, without weight. 
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** There is a clouter f«ir and light. 

Broad and long, of aeemly tight. 

The pillan of that cloister all 
- Beth y-tumed of chrystil, « 

ll?itb kmrloi > and capital 

Qf green jaqw and red coriL 

In tlie praer < is a tree^ 

Swiike ^ Ukeful for to see. 

The root is ginger and galingale S 

The sdoos beth all aedwale ^ 

Trie ^ maces hath the flower. 

The rind canei 1 of sweet odour; 

The frvit gaofr€ of good smack.* 

Of eucubet ^ there n* is no lack. 

There beth roses of red 6fee lOy 

And lily, likeful fbr to see : 

Thej/ailmoeik » aerer no mght ; 

This ought he a sweet sighL 

There beth four toettt '« in the abbdj 

Of fTvfecfe, and WiMi», 

Of baum, and eke pimmt >S 

Ever emend to right rent ** / 

Of they streames all the mould, 

Stones precious, and gold. 

These is sapphire, and uniune, 

Caibunde, and astiune, 

Smaragde, lugre, and prasdune. 

Beryl, onyx, toposiune. 

Amethyst, and chrysolite^ 

Chalcedon, and epetite. 

There beth birdes many andfaie^^ 

Throstle, thrush, and nightingale^ 

Chalandref and vfood-wile ^T* 

And other birdes without tale. 

That stinteth nerer by kar might 

Merry to ang, day and night. 

(Here a few lines are lost.) 

1 Borden. > Meadow. * Very. 

* The nwt of the iweeC qrperus. 

s Valerian, or pernapa the mountain ipikcBSRL' 

* Chain. 7 dnnamon. * QoreiL 

* Ferbapa cudun floven. ^^ Colour. 
" Grow yellow, fiide. i* Springs. 
^ Sbrupk Of /kolwefweknowDOttbeineaping. 

^* Balsam and pimentOb or ipiced wine. 

" Bunnlng in ftiU itream. »• Nameroua 

V QoUfincfa, and perhapi woodbriL 
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Tet I do you mo to wit. 
The geese y-roasted on ^e spit 
"Flee to that abbey, God it wot, 
And gredUh i * Geese all hot ! all hot ! ' 
Si bringeth galek > great plenti, 
The^best y-digkt^ that man may see* 
The leverokes that beth covth S 
Liedi adown to man-is mouth, 
T-dight in stew full swUhe ^ well, 
Powder*d with gingeU^ and car^l* ^ 

^ N* is no speech of no drink ; 
All take enough withoute swink*^ 
When the monkes geeth ^ to mass, 
AU ihejenestres 9, tiiat beth of glass, 
Tumeth into chrystal bright. 
To give monkes more light. 
When the mass beth isend >o. 
And the bookes up-Uend ^i. 
The chrystal tumeth into glass 
In state that it rather was« 

** The young monkes each day- 
After meat goeth to play ; 
N* is there hawk no fowl so swift 
Better fleeing by the lift 
Than the monkes, high of mood» 
With har sleeves and har is hood. 
When the abbot seeth ham flee, 
That he holds for much glee. 
jic natheless, all there among. 
He biddeth ham light to eve song. 
The monkes* lighteth nought adown, 
jlc for fleth into randttn ^^ ; 
When the abbot him y-seeth, 
That his monks from him fleeth. 
He taketh maiden of the route 
And tumeth up her white toute. 
And beateth the tabor with his ban . 
To make his monkes light to landL 
When his monkes that y-seetfa. 
To the maid down hi fleeth,. 

1 Cry. * Singing birdi. 

s Drewed * Larks— caught 

» Quickly. ^ Ginger and cinnamon. ' Labour. 

8 Go. 9 Windows. >o Ended. 

" Laid aalde; ^s Their, » At nwdom* 
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And goeth the wench all abouto 
And thwacketh all her white toute. 
And sith, after her iwink 
Wendeth meekly home to drink ; 
And goeth to har collatioii 
A well fair procenion* 

** Another abbey ii thereby, 
Forsooth a great fair nunnery : 
Up a river of sweet milk 
Vfhen is plenty great of silk* 
When the summer's day is hot, 
The young nunnes taketh a boat, 
And doth ham forth in that riverey 
Both with oares and with steer. 
When hi beth far from the abbey 
Si maketh ham ^ naked for to play, 
And lieth down into the brim. 
And doth ham slily for to swim. 
The young monkes that hi seeth. 
Hi doth ham up and forth hi fleeth, 
And Cometh to the nunnes anon. 
And each monke him taketh one. 
And tneUick * beareth forth har prey 
To the tnochU grey abbey. 
And teacheth & nunnes an orison 
'Withjambleuc ' up and down. 
The monke that wol be ttalan ^ good, 
And can set aright his hood, i 
He shall have, without dangere, 
Twelve wives each yeart 
All through right, and nought through grace, 
For to do himself solace. 
And thilk monke that dipeth > bes^ 
And doth his Skam ^ all to rest, 
Of him is hope, God it wot, 
To be sure father abbot. 

« Who so will come that land to, 
Full great penance he must do : 
Seven years in swine's dritte'^ 
He mot wade, wol ye y^wUte >, 
All anon up to the chin. 
So shall he the land win. 

I They -them, •Nimbly. ^ J SSStw.. 

4 Stout » Embnceth. • Hto fellow* 

' Duof. ' You miut ioioir. 
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" Lordingi, good wad hemi >» 
Mot yo Bovor off world wond, 
Forv ye lUnd to your ohaaoft 
And fulAU that poiumoo. 
Hiat ye not tbet land y-Me» 
And never more turn ^ye« * 

** Fray we to God lointtit It be I 
Amen, for laint charite 1 *** 

The number of Englith poeti before Gower and 
Chaucer ii very eonaiderable. By Robert oif Gloucester 
we h«ve a rhymed chronicle of England^ containing 
however^ .nothing worthy the name of poetry* Tbe 
•ame Judgment may be paiied on Robert de Bnume, 
author of the Manuel dea Pechea ; whoae tales, howeTer, 
are not without interest. For an account of him, ttm 
well u of Richard Rolle, the hermit of Hanpole, and 
author of the '* Prihke of Conscience/' we refer to Mr* 
Turner, who has, very creditably to himself, rummaged 
the MBS. of the Museum with succcm. To the same 
valuable work, too, we refer for an account of Piers the 
Ploughman's Vision and Creed, -» ucribed to a secular 
priest, named Langland, of the fourteenth century. 
With our poets from Gower and Chaucer downwards^ 
every reader is or ought to be acquainted; and as 
they have been published in so many forms, so u to be 
accessible every where, we will dwell no longer on the 
subjectt 

The vernacular literature of our ancestors was not 
confined to poetry. In our great libraries there are prose 
homilies and tales in abundance, and there are not a 
few moral discourses. Some of the tales were printed 
in the latter half of the fifteenth century; but the great 
majority remain in MS. Many of both relate to the 
days of chivalry, especially to Arthur and his knights; 
but there are not a few which may be regard»i as 

I ClvlL 1 Astln. 

• Etili, BpMlmeni of tho Mrly Sngllih Pocta, vol, t. p. B5, ke. 
_t Turntr, HUtory of EnfUnd, toL v. Warton, Hlitory of Entlbb 
Fottry.voLLendU. (tdltUM). BUli, SpMlmoui/voL L 
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imitataoDB of the Gesta Romanorum, — the great store. 
boaae of legendary lore during the middle ages. To 
theae^ and not to the Italian novelists^ it Chaucer in. 
debted for some of his hest stories. These Gesta 
were originally collected and published in Latin^ about 
the middle of the fourteenth century ; but from what 
sources the collector derived them we know not. Boc 
cacao seems to have been indebted to the same unknown 
source; for we can hardly think that he took his 
stories from the Gista, which were^ probably^ not pub- 
lished when he began his inimitable work. Into this 
wide fields however^ richly as it would repay the trouble 
of exploring, we cannot enter. Literary history has 
been lamentably neglected, — in no country so much as 
England. We may add, that in none is there so little 
encouragement to laborious research.* 

III. Science, &c. — At this subject we can but 
glance. After the Conquest, the English had the benefit 
not only of the scientific works written by Saxon eccle- 
siastics, — by Bede and Bridferth especially, — but of 
such as had recently appeared on the Continent. By 
beings brought into a closer contact with the scholars of 
tbe Continent, especially of France, their knowledge was 
greatly extended. The improvement in their archi- 
tectural skill is sufficiently obvious from the noble ruins 
still extant of the Norman times. Agriculture was no 
less cultivated : foreigners speak with admiration of the 
fertility of the island ; and this fertility must be ascribed 
to cultivation alone. In a former passage t we have 
sbown, that the vine was reared with success in England, 
and that our wines were, by some, thought equal to 
those of France. In the domestic arts there was evi- 
dently, too, a progress for the better. In astronomy, the 
mathematics, physics, logic, and metaphysics, consider- 
able accessions were made to the knowledge of the An- 



* See the Gesta Roroanorum, the Mort d* Arthur, and other works 
of the period. Some curious books were printed by Wynkin de Worde 
and Cazton. 

f See Agriculture of the Anglo-Saxons, vol iiL 

TOL. ZV« A A 
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glo-Saxon penod by an intercourse with the Arabs of 
Spain, or^ rather, with the Christian doctors, who had 
themselves been instructed by Arabian teachers. In the 
eleventh century, an Arabian chronicle and even the 
Koran were translated into Latin, by an Englishnian 
who had studied on the banks of the £bro. The same 
noble ardour for knowledge drew Adelard of Bath to 
the Peninsula. The latter wrote a diatribe (still ex- 
tant) on the various subjects of philosophy, with the 
view of exhibiting the knowledge which he had ac- 
quired. He is called the father of natural philosophy 
in England; but we know not that he deserves the 
title. He could write with more fluency than Brid- 
ferth and the other commentators on Bede; but he 
does not appear to have possessed equal solidity of 
science. In the twelfth century, we find the names of 
three Englishmen capable of translating from the 
Arabic : of these, one had certainly studied in Spain. 
In the thirteenth, we have Michael Scot, Roger Bacon, 
and Grosseteste, all of whom were versed in Mahom- 
medan science. Nothing, in fact, surprises us more 
than the extensive acquaintance of that celebrated friar 
with the Mahommedan commentators on Aristotle. His 
Opus Majus shows that he was as intimate with Albu- 
roazar, Averroes, Avicenna, Alfarabius, Thabeti ben 
Corah^ Hali, Alhacen, Alkinali, Alfragan, Arzachel, 
and others, as with Aristotle himself.* 

It was in the metaphysical and scholastic philosophy 
that England most distinguished herself during the 
period under consideration. Johannes Scotusi* had 
before shone in these abstruse enquiries. He, how. 
ever, had been acquainted with Plato and Aristode 
only : he had not known the subtle distinctions of the 
Arabian commentators. We may Udd, that his specu- 
lations were not based on facts or analogies : they were 
merely the discursive efforts of a mind which, though 
imaginative and acute, did not profit by the lessons of 

* Turner, Hiitory of England, vol. Iv. Bacon, Opua Malus, pttsUa 
t See Vol. IL p. 265. of this compenaium. 
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Widdy difibrent were the Aralis, who 
the btM of their theories; who, diongh 
fobcley and imaginatiye as the diaciiiles of 
tHaftjiite himaelf, knew that adenoe consiated of 
re acconMilationa. Lanfranc was the second 
asMt^hjsical ornament of this kingdom ; of ita 
phikMnphy he ia the father. Anselm ex* 
faim« When Abelard and Hildehert arose, the 
of comhining the principles of Aristotle with 
tbe tnidis of Christianity, of adapting the reasonings of 
tbe sdioob to the demonstrations of the most recondite 

of the divine existence and attri* 
obtained incredible celebrity. But Abelard was 
tiieokigian; and in his handa science ineritably 
ironged towards infidelity. To correct his views, — to 
train tfaemttlves in the severe discipline now required 
from every paUic teacher, — other eminent schoolmen 
juoae. Peter the Lombard laudably endeavoured to 
allow that faith ia always consentaneous with reason. He 
^was flawed by a host of disputants, many of whom 
aoipasecd him, — Albertus Magnus, Alexander Hales, 
Sc Thomas Aquinas, cardinal Buonaventura, fnar 
BaiooD, JEgidlus de Colonna, Duns Scotus, Durand, 
William Occham, Walter Burley, and Raymund Lully, 
of whom the first six and the i^ye last were respectively 
contemporaries, will be admired aa long aa intellectual 
splendoor has any charms for men. The pompous 
epithets bestowed on them by their disciples — sudi aa 
the great (Albert), the irrefragable (Hales), the angelic 
(Aquinas), the seraphic (St. Buonaventura), the won- 
derful (Bacon), the most profound (^gidius), the most 
subtle (Duns Scotus), the most resolute (Durand), the 
invindUe (Occham), the perspicuous (Burley), the most 
enli^tened (Lully) — were well calculated to make an 
impression on the minds of students, and stimulate them 
to the attainment of tbe same distinction in the same 
path. The two Spaniards, however (Durand and 
LoUy), are affirmed to have advanced many erroneous 
propositions. So popular in England did schdastic 

A A 2 
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ftadiM lieeome, — - donbdaH owing to tlie reiort of oar 
co uMte y i ncn to the idioolf of Paris, — that all others wen 
bdd in rery inferior estimation. Whoerer £uled to 
ciiltiTale dion was dignified with the honouraUe epithet 
of the Areadian ass, or eren represented as more atopid 
than lead or stone. They were ridicoled and decried 
hj Jnhn of Salisbnrj ; jet the writings of that cele- 
hrated prelate prore that he was sofficientlj acqoainted 
widi them : he must, therefore, be considered as coo- 
demning the abase, rather than the legitimate profinee, 
of thia philosophj. Perhaps, aa this philosophy was 
eoltiTated with most sneoess by the Dominican and 
Franciscan friars, — aome of whom possessed the snMest 
intdlecta the worid has yet seen, — iM» waa one reason 
of its condemnation by the secular clergy. Bat it de- 
senred no condemnation. Misdirected aa it sometiines 
wss, die exercise of the fsculties waa a good, the value of 
wfaidi has nerer been sufficiently estimated. The works 
of onr schoolmen are in nnmber prodigious — nine, 
named BUhard, commented on the Latin Sententianun 
alone ; bat they rest in the dost of oar libraries, and 
mast soon be illegible «— lost to the world for erer — 
unless some writer, of equal philoiophy and erudition, 
arise to giro us what we have so long wanted, — a com- 
plete literary history of England,* 

It waa our intention in the present place— - in fact, 
we had prepared materials for the purpose — to enter 
somewhat at length into the merits of Boger Bacon, 
whom we regard m die greatest of onr philosophers 
daring die period under consideration. But to es- 
timate him as we ought, it would be necessary to see 
how tu his system agrees with that of Aristotle, the 
Arabian commentators, Peter Lombard, Albertns Mag- 
nus, Thomas Aquinas, and the other great doctors of 

• TlnboMbl,8tortodcltoLcCteratantti]im%toaLffL«Nll7, Bmeber. 
BMoffto Cvteic* PbilMopbiM, ptrtod. IL pm i Kb 9. Ccf]li«r, HMottv 
4m Aut«ifsBecUMMCIqmf.M«tiik Nioofaw Antonio, BiMMlMn V«tui. 
torn. fL Turner, Htirtorr of England, roL Ir. ehsp^ It Anonc Cbc mad 
raeoni opponents of too leholwttc phflotopbr, we peroeiva Mr, IVmer. 
TbewMe tenor of bUflbMrvBtfonsproree tlut be dkl not undcfsteml it, 
^ iim feelaCeS ffstnwtf wm eOwd no DoOoDf or bttt « vtefoBf Bofifli^ or it; 
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the church. To attempt such a thing in less than an 
ample volame would be falling into the very error we 
have always condemned. On looking at the materials we 
had collected^ and the space left ns^ we are compelled 
to letinqiiish the design. We will not injure the me- 
mory of that great man^ by presumptuously attempting 
to estimate him in a dozen pages. An andysis of friar 
Bacon's works would be neither more nor less than an 
aiudysis of European intellect during the twelfth and 
diirteenth centuries. 
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SJ^:XON POEM ON ATHELSTAN'S VICTORY. 

(.FVowi Warion** History of English Poetty, by Price. Intro* 

dtiction to VoL I.) 



E text of this poem has been formed from a collation of the 
Cotton MSS. Tiberius A. vi. B. i. B. iv. In the translation an 
att.t«inpt has been made to preserve the original idiom as nearly 
as possible without producing obscurity ; and in every deviation 
£roxn this rule, the literal nieaning has been inserted within 
l»Tau;ket8. The words in parentheses are supplied for the pur- 
pose of making the narrative more connected, and have thus 
l>een separated from the context, that one of the leading features 
ixx the style of Anglo-Saxon poetry might be more apparent to 
the English reader. For the benefit of the Anglo-Saxon stu- 
dent, a close attention has been paid in rendering the gram- 
Txiatical inflections of the text, a practice almost wholly disused 
unce the days of Hickes; but which cannot be too strongly 
recommended to every future translator from this language, 
"whether of prose or verse. The extracts from Mr. Turner's 
and Mr. Ingram's versions cited in the notes, have been taken 
from the History of the Anglo-Saxons, vol. ii. and the recent 
edition of the Saxon Chronicle. But those variations alone 
have been noticed which differed in common from the present 
translation. 



^thelstan cyning, iBthelstan (the) king, 

eorla drihten, lord of earls, 

beoma bedh-gyfa, bracelet-giver of barons, 

and his br6ther eac, and his brother eke, 

Eadmundeetheling* Eadmund (the) prince, 

* The reader must be cautioned against receiving this literal interprc* 
tation of the text in the same literal spirit The term8«orl and beorn — 
man and bairn — are used with great latitude of meaning in Anglo-Saxon 
poetry ; and though generally applied to persons of eminent >;an^ ot 
Suited courage, we have no proof of their appropriation as hereditary 

A A 4 
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esldor langne-tir% tery illustrious cbieftaiD, 

geslogun aet secce, combated in [at] battle^ 



tlUet of dlitinctlon at the early period when thlt ode wag compoaedL The 
word **«theUng"— itrlctly speakinc, the aon of the Kthel or noble~ 
appears to have gained an import In England nearly correspoadin^ to our 
modem prince In the Saxon Chrooicle it it almoet alwaya, if not ezdiw 
•Ively. confined to personages of the blood royal. Perhapa there i« neither 
of tliete terms whose modern representative dilftrs so essentially from its 
original as " ealdor." At the present day no idea of rank ia attached to 
the word ** elder/' and none of authority except among some rdi^ioue 
aecU, and a few incorporated societies. In Anglo-Saxon poetry it rmrely. 
It ever, occurs as marking senioritr in pokkt of age. Erea the inftiU 
Edward is called an ** elder of earls.*' 

And Omg hii beam And his balm took 

iyth-than to cyne.rice j alter that to the kingdom z 

cyld unweaxen, child unwaxen, 

eoila ealdor. elder of earia, 

tham wsBs Eadweard nama. to whom waa Edward ni 



' * Elder! a lasting glory, T. Elder, of ancient race, L But *'tlr** ia 
not used substantively in the present instance ** Ealdor langnOilir,'* or 
** Langne-tlr ealdor,** exhibits the same inverted construction as ** llota 
flunl-heals," ship foamy-necked ; *< aethellng Ki^god,** noble exceeding^ 
good, Arc. The present translation of ** tir '* Is founded upon an etyroolcMcy 
pointed out In the glossary to Scmund's Edda, where it Is declared to be 
synonymous with the Danish ** lyr," and the German *'aier.** In the 
Low German dialects, the x of the upper circles (which is compounded of 
t, s, like the Greek { of d, s) is almost always represented by t, and uden- 
dour, brightness, glory, &c. are cerutinly among the most prevalent ideaa 
attacned to " tir " when used as a substantive. If this interpretation be 
correct,— power, dominion, or victory, must be considered as only ae. 
condary meanings ; and the compound adjectives **tir-meahtig** (exceeds 
Ing mighty). "tir.fsBst'* (exceeding flwt or firm), **tir.eadig*' (exceedinir 
blessed), evidently point to the first of these. There can be little doubt but 
the following passage of Beowulf preserves another compound of ** tir : ■*— . 

Swylce ic maga-thegnas. And I will also 

mine hate. order my fellow.thaneib 

with feonda gehwone, against every (be, 

flotan eowerne, your vessel 

niw tyr.wydne, deep (and) exceeding wide, 

nacan on sand, boat on the sand,; 

arum heaidan. careAiUy to hold. 

" Nlwc '* is he^e equivalent to niwel ; as in the expression. ** nlwe be 
niesse," low by the nose or promontory. " Tyr.wydne nacan*' is clearly 
synonymous with " sid.fsethmed acip," the wide-bosomed ship, occurring 
shortly afterwards. The learned editor's version, pice oMuctam, is founded 
on an cxpre«8ion still preserved in his native language (Icelandic), and of 
which Ihre has recorded the following example : — '* Let han leggla eld i 
tyrwid oc gOra bala sclpino ; " Jussit ignem tsAm subiiciendum, pyramque 
in nave strucndam. ** Arum," which the Latin version renders " remit,'* 
is used adverbially, like hwilum, gyddum, &c. The vessel lay upon the 
beach, and was afterwards moored : there could therefore be no use for 
her oars. The present version of *' arum " is founded on the following 
passage, where Waltheow says she has no doubt but Urothulf will prove a 
kind protector to her children : 

Thset he tha geogothe wile. That he the youths will, 

urum heaidan, careAilly protect (hold), p. 90L 

Arum (lit with cares, attentions.) is in the dative case plural. 
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swe«>rda ecgum, with edges of fwordi, 

ymbe Brunanburh. Dew Brunanburh. 

Bord-weal clufon, i'^Vf) clove the board- wall, 

heowon heatho-Unda*, hewed the high lindeni, 



* Tbej hewed the noble banners, T. And hewed their banner*, I. In 
this Interpretation of ** Und** all our Tocabularie* agree The trantlation 
of the text bai been founded upon the following authoritiei. When Beo- 
wulf reeoWes t6 encounter the ** flre^^irake " who had laid waste hia 
territory, he orden a " wig^xird,** war.board (ai it ia called) of iron to be 
naade; for we are told that, 

'Wiaae he searwe. He knew readily, 

thmt him holt-wudu, that him fores^wood, 

belpan ne meohte, might not help, 

liod with lige. linden against fire p^ 17& 

And when "Wig^ preparet to Join bis lord in the conbat, it is sai4 
of him, 

Hond-rond gefeng, Hand.round he seiied, 

Geolwe linde. the yellow linden. p. 194 

In the fragment of Judith, *' Und *' and ** bord '* are used in the same 
connection as in the present text : 

Stopon beatho-rincas, (The) lofty warriors stepped, 

beornas to beadowe, bairns to (the) battle, 

bordum bedeahte. bedeckt (with) boards, 

hwealAun lindum. (with) concave lindens. 

The following extract from the fragment of Brithnoth shows both terms 
to liave been synonymous : — 

LeoAunu gemaeld^ Lcofsunu spoke, " 

and his lind abof, and hove up his linden, 

bord to gebeorge. board for protection. 

It may, however, be contended, that though " Und** in all these passages 
evidoitly means a shield ; yet ** heatho-lind,*' whose qualifying adjective 
seems rather an inappropriate epithet for a buckler, may have a different 
import The following examples of a similar combination wiU remove 
even this objection : — 

Ke hy rdeic cymlicor. Nor heard I of a comeUer, 

ceol gegyrwan, keel (ship) prepared, 

hilde-wflepnum, (with) war weapons, 

and heatho-wsdum, and high-weeds, (garments) 

biUum and bymum, with bills and burnieSr 

Kemne him heatho-byme. Unless him (hisy high.burnie, 

helpe gefremede with help bad assisted. 

Mr. Grimm found this expression m the Low-Saxon fragment of Hllde- 
and and Hathubrand, where, misled by the common interpretation ot 
" Und-wi^gende,** vexiUiferi, he has expended much ingenuity and 
learning m making a very simple narrative unnecessarily obscure. 

hewun harmUoco, (they) hewed harm.Uke 

huitte sciiti, (their) white sh.elds, 

unti im iro lintun, until to them their Undens, 

luttilo wurtun. became little. 

Mr. Grimm translates " Untun,** gebende— bands or girdles. 
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hamoimlaluin** with relics of hammers (i. e. 

BWOffds), 

c^ibfBn Eadweardes. (the) children of £dwani. 

8wa him gesthele t wan Such [so] wasto them (their native) 

from cneo-maegum, from (their) ancestors, [nobility, 

tfaaet hie aet campe oft|, that they in [at] battle oft, 

with lathra gehwaene* ' against every foe [loathed one], 

land ealgodon, (^} ^^ preserved* 

hord and h&mas, hoard and homes, 

hettend crungon.$ (the) enemy crushed, fcringed, ae- 

Scotta leode, C^®) Scottish people, {tioefy. 

* The aurvivort of the flnnilf, T. V^th the wredfci of their hammers, L 
The only authority for the former interpretation i« a meaning assigned to 
** hamora *' in Lye*i vocabohiry. It wfll be sufficient to remark, that if 
there were any thing like probability to justify such a transiation, we 
ought at least to read ** With the survivors of the family; " as ** laftiin** 
stands in the ablative case plural. A similar expression oocun once in 
Beowulf, where we know from the context that neither of the Tersiona 
cited above would suit the sense. The sword of Wiirlaf has recenUy 
severed the dragon's body in two : with reference to which it is said, 

Ac him irenna. But him iron, 

ecga fomamon, edges seised, 

hcarde heatho-scearde, the hard high-aherd, 

homera lafe, (the) relic of hammers, 

thsBt se wid.floga, that the wide-flier, 

wundum stille, still (quiet) with wounds^ 

hreas on hrusan, fell on the earth, 

hord.4ere neah. hoard-hall near. p. SIOl 

In this poem " gomeMaf, eald-laf, yrfe.Iaf," are c<»nmon expressions for a 
sword : and there can be little doubt but the language ot the text is a meu 
taphorical description of such a we^wn. A similar phrase in Icelandic 
poetry would occasion no difficulty. 

f As to them it was natural Arora their ancestors, T. So were they taught 
by kindred zeal, I. Oe-sthele is an «t«{ Xit^a/mmv. The version of the 
text is founded on the following declaration of .Slfwin^ a follower of 
Brithnoth :— 

Ic will mine athelo^ I will my nobility, 

eallum gecythan, manifest to all, 

thset ic waes on Myrcon, ' that I amone Mercians was, 

miccles cynnes. of a mickle kin. 

Mr. Ingram's translation of cneo-maegum— kindred zeal, is perfectly inde- 
fensible. 

X That they in the field often, T. That they at camp often, I. Yet 
" camp-stede " is translated battle-place by Mr. Turner, and field of battle 
by Mr. Ingram. " ^t campe" would have been equally descriptive of a 
•ea-flght It has no connection with our modern carap, Fr., campus, Lat 

\ Pursuing they destroyed the Scottish people. T. Pumuing fell the 
Scottish clans, 1 In these translations " hettend crnngon " is separated 
ttom its context ; and though it is a common practice of Anglo-Saxon 
poetry to unite, by the alliteration, lines wholly unconnected by the sense, 
yet in the present Instance both are terminated by the same period. It 
may be questioned whether ** hettan,*' persequt, has any existence beyond 
the pages of Lye, where it is inserted as the root of *' hettend." There is 
reason to believe, that it was obsolete at a very early period, and that ita 
"participle present alone was retained in a subetaotive signification to 
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idp-flotaii» and the marintn 
fiege feoUoo.* fated fell. 
Fdd damadct, Tha Held 



or punuiof one. Wbeo tba yak vai reqaind, H wooU 
iM0d wllkoiit the Mpirate : 

Panaina VM 
(the) dark deeth ihedow, 
old (ad fit vateulet) and jomi^ 
BeoiruU;pil4 

At aD ercBti, the eymi ri tt noorded by Lie oaly exhibit the mtataotiTe 
" " ' to which the followlBf may be added :-~ 




GificthartfeAlcsep If I that hear, 

eCer itida farymg, over the floods 

tilt thee y nd wirt ra d e, that thee, the roua£ettting oaci» 

thvwath, epprcM with terror, 

Dctteode, fo (as) thee eoemiety 



hwyfaimdydonL (ere) while dkL Beowu]i;piU8L 

flfth^han hie geftkfeath. After that they bear 

ftcan nieme, our corereign ito be) 



lifeJeM; 

tbone the cr griieoid, he who ere held, 

with hettendaai, againat (our) Ibei, 

hoidaadriee. hoard aad kinfdoBB. Ik pi 222. 

Mc Ingnn'a translation it ebiioosly inooncct The whole context pnnrea 
the Seotfto have been the ▼ielding party, and eonaequently they were the 

1, not thoie puj. j ; and ifl with Mr. Tkirner, we apply ** pnr« 

" to the ricton, Atbelatan and Edward, the participle (aa it tlMm. 
be) ought to stanf in the nominative caae placal— hettende — and 
in the acCTisative singular. 
* They fril dead, T. In numben fdl, I. This expreasion oecun again 
below, «^fiege to feohte," where Mr. Ingram expounds it, the Aon fj r fight 
If aeenu almost superfluous to add, that one of these inter|vetatioos must 
be erroneous ; and it will be shown immediatelT that neither is correct 
Mr. Turner with more consistency translates tne second example ** for 
deadly fight; ** making '*fiege *'an adjectiTe agreeing with ** feohte," and 
consequently like its substantire governed by the preposition ** ta** But 
indep en d e n tl y of the impossilrility to produce an esanqile, where any An- 
g^oAxon preposition exhitnts this twofold power, — a retroactive and 
prospective re^men,— the dative singular and plural of ** £Kge** would be 
cither ** HeguM " or ** fiegan,** aceontingly as it was used with the definite 
ar indefinite article. In the languages of the North, " tggt.- however 
written, means fated to die; or, to use the interpreUtion of the Gkasary 
to Samnnd's Edda, morUjam destmatms^ breH mcrihirtu. This is the only 
ually suited to both examples in the present text ; and it might be 
by numerous instances from Cadmcm and Beowul£ A oonfirm- 
of its general import may also be drawn ftom the use of** unfiegne** 
fa the latter poem. 

Wyrd oft nereth. Fate oft preserveth, 

oniegneeorL amannot fttedtodie, 

tfaonne his eucn deah. when his courage is good fiir aught 

Beowulf pi 4& 

f The Cotton M& Tiberius B. iv. reads ** dennode; " Tiberius A. vL 
aad &L read **dennade,'* which is supported by the Cambridge M& For 
this unusual expression no satisfactory meaning has been found ; and it is 
Idl to the ingenuity and better fortune of some fbtare translator. Mr. 
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secga swate*» with warriors* blood, 

■ithothan sunne iip, since the sun up, 

on morgen-tid, on morrow-tide, 

maere tuncgol, mighty planet, 

glad ofer grundasf'y glided over grounds, 

Godes candel beorht, bright candle of God, 

^ces Drihtnes ; of the eternal Lord ; 
oth-thaet sio sthele gesceaft, tiU the noble creature, 

s£h t6 setle. \ sank to (her) seat [settle]. 

Turner and Mr. Ingram, who render this line — the field resounded, mid 
the din of the field — have followed a reading recorded 197 Gibaon, **dy- 
node," — and which, notwithstanding the collective authority of four ex- 
cellent manuscripts in favour of the present text, is possibly correct In 
this case, however, ** dynode ** must not be interpreted in a literal sepae, 
but considered as synonymous with the Icelandic "dundi,** from " dynia," 
resonare, hrruere. ** Blodid dundi [dynode] og tarin tidt,** Creberrima 
erat stillatio turn sanguinis, tum lacrymarum. ** Hridin djmr yfir,** — pro- 
eella cum strepitu irruit 

* The warriors swate, T. The warrior swate, L To justify these trans- 
lations we ought to read either, ** secgas switon ** or ** secg swat.** The 
latter, which offbrs least violence to the text, is clearly impossible, since no 
line of Anglo-Saxon poetry can have less than four syllables. There is, 
however, no necessity for changing a single letter of the text, as '* swate** 
is the dat case sing, of "sw&t,** blood,' wnA ** secga," the gen. plural of 
** secg." It may be safely asserted that " sw&t " in Anglo-Saxon poetry 
never means ** sweat" in its modem acceptation. 

Thk thsBt sweord ongan, ' Then that sword began, 

sefter heatho-swate, after the mighty blood, , 

t hilde gicelum, with battle-droppings, 

wig-bll wanian. war-biU (to) wane. Beowulf, pulSI. 

Swa thset blod gesprang. So that blood sprang, 

hatest heatho-sw&L hottest mighty gore. p. 126. 

Wolf Wonreding, Wolf the son of Wonred, 

waepne geraehte, reached (him) with weapon, 

thaet him for swenge. that to him for the swinge (blow) 

sw&t edrum sprang. blood flrom the veins sprang. pu S20. 

The German " schweiss •' (sweat) still means the blood of a wild boar. 

t Glad, T. and L But " glftd " is the past tense of glidan, to glide ; and 
fbrraed like r&d f^om ridan, bad fhnn bidan, &c in all of which the ac- 
centuated a was pronounced like o in rode. It is the glode of ** Le Bone 
Florence of Rome." 

Thorow the foreste the lady rode. 
All glemed there sche glode. 
Till sche came in a fdde. • v. 1710. 

In sir Launfal, Mr. Rltson leaves it unexplained. 

Another eours together they r6d. 

That syr Launfal helm of.gl6d. v. 574. 

Unless we admit this interpretation of " gI4d »• the first part of the propo- 
sition will be a mere string of predicates without a verb. The antithesis 
to " glfed ofer grundas" is " sah to setle." 

t Hastened to her setting, T. Sat in the western main, L Sah is the 
I»8t tense of sigan, to incline, sink down; and foUows the same norm, as 
stah, from stigan ; hnah, {torn hnigan, &c. 
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•ad idp-flotaiiy and the marintn 

tege feoUon.* fated fell. 

Ffl^d dranade t» TIm BM 



denote an tiMmy or purMloff one. When the vok wm reqaind, H wooU 
Man to have been iieed wltlMNit the aiplrate : 

Ebtende «■•, Panalna was 

daorc death Koa, (the) dark death tbadow, 

dtiffothe and geogothe old (ad lit waleuia) and younf, 

Beowutf» pi 14 

At an erentf, the exraiplei lacaide d by Lye only exhiUI the lubetaaUva 
batteod, to which the fbllowlnf may be added : — 

Oifk thirt tefrksap Iflthathcar, 

oibr floda^wganf , orer the flood»faa|r» 

tfc«t thcc yintwittende, that thee, the round^ttinf ooai. 

egaaan thywath, oppreM with terror, 

awa thee nctteade, ao (as) thee enenilet, 

bwytum dydon. (ere) wbUe did Beowulf, pi 138L 

8yth.tban hie geftkgeath. After that they hear 

frean iiieme, our •overeign (to be) 



^ llfe-leM; 

tbone the cr gdieoki, he who ere held, 

with hettendUB, agalnat (our) Ibcs, 

hord and rice; hoard and kingdom. lb. pi SSL 

Mr. Ingram*! tranalation ii oiivlously incorrect The whole context proree 
the Sootfto hare been the yiekling party, and coniequently they were the 
pomied, not thoie punuingj and if. with Mr. Turner, we apply **pur- 
auing ** to the Tictors, Atheletao and Edward, the participle (as it then, 
wooid lie) ought to stand in the nominative caae plural — nettende— and 
not in the aocuiative singular. 

* They feli dead, T. In numbers fell, I. Tfiis expression occurs again 
bdow, '^tege to feohte,'* where Mr. Ingram expounds it, the hmrdp fight 
It seems almost superHuous to add, that one of these interjiretations must 
be erroneous; and It wlU be shown immediately ttiat neither is correct 
Mr. Turner with more consistency translates the second example ** for 
deadly Aglit ; ** making " f«ge "an adjective agreeing with ** feohte,'* and 
consequently like its substantlTe governed by the preposition *' to.'^ But 
Independently of the Impoaslbilitv to produce an example, where any An- 
I^Saxon preposition exhibits this twofold power. — a retroactive and 
p rospec t ive re^men,— the dative singuUr and plural of " f«ge *' would be 
either " fagum '* or ** f«gan,** accordingly as it was used witn the definite 
or indefinite article. In the languages of the North, *' fsege." however 
written, means /aird to die j or, to use the interpretation of the Glossary 
to flmund's Edda, mortijam dettinatm, brevi moHturut. This is the only 



version eoualty suited to both examples in the present text ; and It might be 
stmportea by numerous instances from Cadmon and Beowulf. A confirm- 
atitm of Its general Import may also be drawn from the use of *< unfcgne" 



Wyrd oft nereth. Fate oft preserveth, 

nnftegne eorl. a man not fated to die, 

thonne bis elien deab. when hb courage is good tar aught 

Beowulf, p. 45. 

f The Cotton MS. Tiberius B. I v. reads " dennode;" Tiberius A vL 
and B. L read " dennade," which is supported by the Cambridge Ma For 
this unusual expression no satisfactory meaning has been found ; and It U 
left to the Ingenuity and better fortune of tome ftiture translator. Mr. 
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aecga twate*, with warrion* blood, 

■ich-than sunne iipf since the sun up, 

on morgen-tid, on morrow-tide, 

mmre tuncgol, mighty pknet, 

gliid ofer grundasf, glided over grounds, 

Godes candel beorhtf bright candle of God, 

^ces Drihtnes ; of the eternal Lord ; 
oth-thart sio «thele gesceaft, till the noble creature, 

i^h t6 setle. \ sank to (her) seat [settle]. 




Turner and Bfr. Ingram, who render thU line — the field resounded, miil 
the din of the field— have followed a reading recorded 1>t OilMon»**d7< 
no<te/'— and wbieh. noCwithrtanding the coUective authority of four ex- 
cellent nunuscripCa in favour of the present text, U poeaibly correct In 
this case, however, ** dynode** muit not be interpreted in a literal fcoi^ 
iHit considered a* 
reMnare, hruere. 
crat itillatio turn i 
eella cum itrepitu imiit 

• The warrior* iwate, T. The warrior iwate, L To Justify these tnu- 
lationi we ought to read either, ** tecgas switon " or '* secg swat" 1%^ 
latter, which offers least violence to the text, is clearly impossitde, since no 
line of Anglo-Saxon poetry can have less than four syllables. There is, 
however, no necessity for changinz a single letter of the text, as " swate" 
is the dat case sing, of "sw&t," Mootf,' and ** secga," the gen. plural of 
** secg.'* It may be safely asserted that ** sw&t " in Anglo-Saxon poetry 
never means " sweat '* in its modem acceptation. 

Th& thsBt sweord ongan,' Then that sword began, 

SDfter heatho-swate, after the mighty blood, . 

. hilde gicehim, with battle-droppings, 

wig-bil wanian. war-bill (to) wane. Beowulf, piUI. 

Swa thsrt Mod gesprang, 80 that blood sprang, 

halest heatho-sw&t. hottest mighty gore. p. lfl6L 

Wolf Wonreding, Wolf the son of Wonred, 

wepne genehte, reached (him) with weapon, 

thst him for swenge. that to him for the swinge (blow) 

sw4t edrum sprang. blood fh>m the veins sprang, p. S2a 

The German " schweiss " (sweat) still means the blood ot a wild boar. 

f Glad, T. and L But « glftd" is the past tense of glidan, to glide; and 
formed like r&d flrom ridan, b&d iVom bidan, &c. in all of which the ac. 
centuated a was pronounced like o in rode. It is the glode of " Le Bone 
Florence of Rome." 

Thorow the foreste the lady rode, 
AUglemed there sche glode, 
Till sche came In a feld& . v. 1710. 

In sir Launfal, Mr. Ritoon leaves it unexplained. 

Another eours together thev r6d. 

That syr Launfal helm of.gl6d. v. 574. 

Unless we admit this interpretation of " gI4d," the first part of the prowv 
sition will be a mere string of predicates without a vert). The sntitheiis 
to " gUd ofer grundas " is ** sah to setle." 

t Hastened to her setting, T. Sat in the western main, L Sah is the 
past tense of sigan, to Incline, sink down; and follows the same norm,ss 
stah, firom stigan j hnah, firom hnigan, &c. 
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.fer acrid tcoien. ■but orcr (the) •hkld. 

jwylc ScjtAc OK, Sd ScoOkb die, 

/nngingitttri.' wtmjalwai — . 

UTot-Seuc fonU The Wol-Suoiu totOt, 



lud on ttw hiltttef*, 
to tha loUhed race. 
HeowMi bcT»-B]rii>*i^ C^^wt) bend (die) fujplira^ 

Undaii tbeufe), biBdwiidi euecdinglj, 

mecnm mjIoi-icanpiUD. j with iwordi mill-ihvp. 
Mjtcc ne wymdon. Hie Meniaai icTiued not, 

beardee b»ai-^]egm, Ot the bard hand-plaf , 

haletha naDDm, to none at the men, 

thfra die mill Anlafe, of Ihoic who with Anlai^ 

oCtr car^^kmd, orer the ocean, 

on tida bonn^ in [on] the thip'i bowm, 

land geiafalOD, loiigfat (our) land, 

• WmrwilbniddTliaUlt.T. T1wDtig(it7>c«li>rMu«,L lotbeflnC 
of Iboe TBBcn tbc nHUni of the CoRoB MS. Tlberiui B. \t. tat bcni 
(gOoind : " wtTif wita mL>' Thii muiuciipt. bowmr. abibiti rreu 
But> sT DcgUfniEt on tlK put of llM InnKTilKr, nd, ir comet b iti 
artbegrvpiiy ci tb# pntent occhIdd, M eqiullr otiKure witli tbc iBncuaee 
•f IfcaodKTCxiiia. " Bnl - annot be [ht n^tctln Hi, u tllK SwU 



.1 at*d lenUB tbm Hr.'&Knu-i.pro. 
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Hreman ne th6rft^ He needed not to boast, 

meca gemanan.* of the commerce of swords. 
Her waes his maga-sceard f, Here was his kindred troop, 

freonda gefylled, of friends destroyed (felled), 

on folc-stede, on the folk-stead, 

besliegen set secce ; slain in [at] battle ; 
and his sunu (he} forlet, and his son he left, 

on wael-stowe, on the slaughter-place, 

wundum-forgrunden, mangled with wounds, 

geongne at guthe. young in [at] the fight* 

Gylpan ne th6rfte, He needed not to boast, 

beom blanden-feax f , bairn blended- haired, 

bill-geslehtes, of the bill-clashing, 

eald inwitta § ; old deceiver ; 



• Mr. Ingram, who read* ** msecan gemanan/' translate* it, *' among bia 
kindred." But *' nueca,** if it exist at all as a nominative case, can nerer 
mean ** a relative.** 

f He was tbe fragment of hi* relations, of his flriends felled in the folk, 
place, T. Here was his remnant of relations and fHends slain with the 
sword in the crowded fight, I. It is difficult to conceive upon what prin- 
ciple the soldiers of Constantine, who fell in the battle, could be called 
either the fVagment or remnant of his followers. A similar expreaaion — 
here-ls^— is afterwards applied with evident propriety to the survivors of 
the conflict. The present translation has been hazarded, from a belief that 
" sceard " is synonymous with " sceare " (the German schaar, a band or 
troop) ; and " maga-sceard,'* like ** magodriht," descriptive of Uie personal 
or household troops of Constantine. 

Tha wm Hrothgare, Then was to Hrothgar, 

here-sped gyfen, army-success given, 

wiges weorth-mynd ; honour of war : 

thst him his wine^magaa, that him his mendly-relativea, 

georne hyrdon — willingly heard (obeyed) — 

oth thaet seo geogoth geweox till the youth waxed (in years) — 

-mago-driht micd. mickle kindred band. p 7. 

t The lad with flaxen hair, T. The fair-haired youth, L Mr. Turner 
appears to refer these expressions to Ck>nstantine*s son ; Mr. Ingram cer. 
tainly does. There would be little {vopriety in declaring a dead man's 
inability to boast, or the unfitness of such a proceeding, even if there were 
any thing to colour such an interpretation. But blbnden.feax is a phraae 
which in Anglo-Saxon poetry is only applied to those advanced in life ; and Is 
used to denote that mixture of colour, which the hur assumes on approach. 
ing or increasing senility. The German '* blond," at the present day, 
marks a colour neither white nor brown, but mingled with tints of each. 

\ The old in wit, T. Nor old Inwood. L The orthography of the pre- 
sent text is supported by the Cotton MSiS. Hberius A. vi. and B. L Mr. 
Ingram reads *' inwidda,'* of which he has made ** Inwood; " though the 
learned translator has omitted to inform us who this venerable personage 
might be. It is rather singular that he should appear again, with no alight 
ubiquity of penon, in the fragment of Judith : 

Swa se inwidda. So the deceiver, 

ofer ealne dsegj ^ over the whole day 

driht-guman sme, " his followers, 

drencle mid wine. drenched with wincL 
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Anlif tbj mi, nor Anlaf snj more, 

d beon bere-lafimiy with the relics of their umiesy 

liHhan ne thorfton, needed not to Uugfa, 

xhaet faf beado-weorca*, that thej of warlike works, 

iMteran wnrdon, better (men) were, 

on camp-stede, on the battle-stead, 

comboUgefanastes, at [of] the conflict of banners, 

g;kt mittinge'f, the meeting of spears, 

giunena gemotes, the assemblj of men, 

waepeo-gewrizles, the interchange of weapons, 

thaes the hie on wsl-felda, of that which they onthe slaughter- 

with Eadweardes, with Edward's, [field, 

eaforan pl^odoo. children played. 
Gewiton hym tha Northmen, The Northmen departed, 

naegledon cneamim, (in their) nailed ships, 

dreorig daretha lif |, gory relic of the duts, 

OQ dinges§ mereU, on , 

ofer dcop water, over deep water, 

« That tbcy for woiks ofbattle were^ T. Hiat they on the field of «/«?« 
amtmamd better workmen were, I. But ** beado-weoroi" is the genitive 
case plaral of "beadu-weorc,** and to justify these tnuulstioos ought to 
have been " beadu-weorcum " (T.) or <* beadu-wyrhtan ** (L). 

f Mr. Ingram reads ** milting^** which can only owe its existence to 
tbene^igcneeof atzanseriber. Tlie genitive case of " mitting ** is ** miu 
tinge.* 

t Dreary relics of the darts, T. Dreary remnant, L This ezpressioD 
seems ratfaer to refer to the vounded condition of the ftagitivesi Tlie pre- 
sent vcnkn taxj be justified by the following eztncts from Beowulf:— 



Tbome was theos mcdoJieal, Then was this mcad-ball, 

drifaWde dicor^di, troop-hall gore stained, 

tibonae d«g lizte, when day Oghted (dawned), 

eat bcncthela, . all (the) table. 



qirinUed with blood. p. SSL 

TbonnefalodeJUi, Then stained with blood, 

the best of houses. 



bcofD-dreorig stod. stood swonUgory. p. 72. 

Wseter onder wolcnam. Water under clouds, 

wd-dreoic firiL atained with slaughter^gore p. ISS. 

\ Tiris reading has been retained in preference to the ** dinnes ** of Gib- 
son, on the autliority of Tiberius & L The other Cotton MSSl read 



I On the stormy sea, T. On the roaring sea, I. There is erery proba- 



dynges,** A. vi. •* dyngea," R Iv. 

I On the stormy sea, T. On the 
bitity that these translations give the sense of this passage, though sooae 
donbts may be entertained as to the integrity of the present text If 
** dynges-mere *' be the genuine reading, it must be considered as a parallri 
phrase with ** wlgnJaeaid, hordes-heard.** ft& where two substantives are 
united in one word, the former of which stands in the genitive case with 
an a^eeUfe power. Of this practice the examples are too numerous and 

TOL. IT. B B 
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Dyflin tecan, 
eft Yraland*, 
Kwisc-mode. 
Swjrice thk gebroCber 
b^^n Kt Munney 
cyning and letheling, 
cythtlw sohton, 
WetuSeaina land, 
wiges hreiiiige.t 
Lston him behindan^ 
faWi brittuuiy 
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Dublin to seek, 
IreUnd again, 
with a ihamed mind. 
So too the brotberay 
both together, 
king and prince, 
■ought (their) country, 
land of the West Saxons^ 
of (the) war exulting. 
(They) left behind them, 
(the) cone to ei^joy. 



too DOtoriouf to require ftirther Uliiftrstion. " Dtnges.mcre ** woald tlica 
be a ** kennionr naifta '* given to the ocean from the continual daahins 
of its waves. For it will be remembered that the literal import of ** mere ** 
U a mere or lakef and this could not be ^ipliad to the Irish Chaand, with, 
out some qualliying expression. It is dearly impossible that ** dinges^** if 
correct, can stand alone, as ** on ** never governs a genitive case. On 
*' thone mere," on ** thwne mere.'* See Lye in voce. 

« Mr. Ingram retains " heora land *' in the text, and tnnslates the vazi- 
ation — YraUnd. All the Cotton M88. unite In reading ** eft ; '* and we 
learn from other sources that this statement is historically correct 

f The screamers of war, T. In fight triumphant, I. it has alresdy been 
said of the fugitive Constantine, that he had no cause to exult— hrenan 
ne th6rfle : this is left to the victors. This expression occurs repeuedly 
in Beowulf, where it is always applied to the successful party : 



Thanon eft frewftt, 
hutlie hremig, 
to ham faran, 
mid there wci-fyile, 
wicaneosan. 



Thence (Orendel) again departed, 

with prey exulting, 

to home (to) go, 

with the slauffhtcred^latn, 

to ^iproach (Els) dwelling, p. 12. 



Guth-rine go1d.wUD^ 
graes-moldan trad, 
since hremig. 



Warrior (Beowulf) brfght la gold, 

grass.mouId trode, 

with wealth exulting. p UL 



Nu her thirabanena, 
byre nat hwylces, 
frsetwum hremig, 
on flet gseth ; 
morthres gylpeth. 
and thone mathtbum ^ byreth, 
thone the thu mid ribte^ 
/ nsdan sceoldest 



Now of those banes (murdemns), 

(the) son (I) know not of whidh, 

with ornaments exulting 

in (the) hall goeth ; 

boasteth of the murder, 

and the jewel (Le. a sworA bcaxcCli, 

that thou by right, 

sbouldest command (or wield). 

pwI5i 



I Maththnm must not be confounded with mathflBun^ ttia dattre 
plural of nuthm. 
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salowigpadan*, (the) i«Uowy » 

tbone sweaitan hnsfh, (the) swarth nT«i» 

faymed-nebbui ; tJbe horned nibbed one ; 

and thone baaean padanf , and the duaky » 

eftan hwit|, eagle white behind [after]. 



• The dismal kite, T. The Mlkm kite, I. "Whaterer idea may baTe 
been attached to <'pidan,** it if mMilfettljr not a spedct but a fenui. It 
oocora again imaoMiataly •• characterictie of tlia eegle. There ie, however, 
raaaon to beliere that theea lines liare been tranipoied, and that we ought 
to 



Tbone iweeitan hniAi, 
ealowlg padan. 

Cednwai nnitei with the preient teat in calling the raTen both ** twarth 
~ lUow.*' 

I^ tha ymb worn daga Then alter lome dayi (he) let 

awcartne fleogan, ewarth My, 

hitefti oTer lieah Hod. laren orer high flood. 

Noe tcaide, Noah reckoned (told) 

th«c he on neode hine that he flrom need hua 

n wolde ; leek would ; 



ac ae feond, but the fiend, * 

aalwig fethen* eallowy of feathers, 

•ecan nokle. would not seek (him). 39L 5. 

It wiU be remembered that the Anglo-Saxon **blae** was equlraleiit to 
oar Mack and yellow. 

t And the hoane toad, T. And the hoane Tulture, L The latter verdon 
i« toUlly without authority. The Itonner Is iustified in part by our Toca. 
bularics, though erldently at Tarlanoe with the context The Cotton MS. 
Tf beritts A. tL reads baao (the nom. case), which shows this word to haTe 
had a twoftrid tefminattoa : haso and haswe— like salo and salw^ fealo 
and fealwe The nomenclature of Anglo.8axon colours must neoessarily 
be very obscure; but as we find the public road called <* fealwe strata'* 
(Beowiilf) ; and the passage made for the Israelites over the Bed Sea 
" haswe strada" (Cadmon), the Tcnion of the present text cannot be 
■atcrfally out 

I Hie eagle afterwards to ftast on the white flesh, T. And the eagle 
swift to consume hla prey. I. The very dmplicity of the Anglo-Saxon 
text appears to have excited distrust in the only translattoa these worda 
are susceptiUe of. The ornithologist will perceiTC in it a description of the 
HalUetM aOUiUa. or wbite-talled sea-eaglek The phrase is not without a 
parallel in Beowulf, when tha baid la dascriUng tha ashen lancet with 
tbcir sted"Ciad poInU: 

Oar&B stodon. The spears stood, 

weapons of the seamen. 



collected together, 
bottu&ngrng. ash.wood gray above. pifl7. 

Theieis sockise a resemblance between the present text and a passage 
fai the fragment of Judith, that it wiU not be too much to assume t^t they 
lave been drawn from some common source, or that the one hashed Ito in. 
flucnoe in producing the other : 
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mtt*n tif iirMfti 

Mtti iUtPt urmgu lUpor^ 

fol<'l>« K(rf)rt||tf|, 

n¥fpi$fiipn wn^umt 

pnU\p uiUwtutUt 
Allh'itMit tfH^itkti UUUiff 
tUti^lp mh\ Hpmp, 
Up \tPt*mtHm, 
ofcr Urm\p IwlffiM* 
thfU>up MiUumt 



of tf i« c<^«« to «nj«^^ 

%fppAy wttf'lMwk ^ 

•ml Ufiit |(r«f lM4Mi [4««v^ 

tff ftt\k MU>dt 

Mmp tUUf 

\ty (iUp) liwtfrd** §4fi^tmf 

ttU\ Ui'iUtr{»tt*f 

n\m'P pmiwMti UHiwff 

Attfslm firi4 tknmMf 

up vnmut 

mpf (i\tp) \trmd m/mtf 

tiriuift fttmifUi, 

§p\pntM wM'*im\ihnf 



wi^ itp ¥mmn HfPtttt 

WipUf^tfP funp\t 

¥tpnlnn itPMfU, 

thtpt hm Mm tUpp^^HiimHttt 

fftli> «M tm$um, 
Ap hitn HpttU m \ml»t 
pHtn ipip» upttrttf 
Uf^H tPihPfHf 

tunn hiUip \pmt, 
\ffhp4tuA^ 



Of ihU fPitAfp^ tlw Utnk, 

¥nAf m thp ¥rhi4 f 

HhAihPWttnftt^pft, 

itUuithiPf.-iim)f)ntt il$Wlp 

wmwMftt htflhj 

(HmH M> ihpm thP pp*i^0 

ft Mmn iMHmK IHp (Mpd, 
tiul fiti ihp\f ftmlllU^fhWf 
PHt(Uf iff fmfd tipitltffmt 
(Umf (^) tfftp»ikPKi, 

nmtH ihp #«r »Mi$0 



* Mf, itijifim fpiUh ** hritmtm ^ndp/' whilst i§ n ftik§ «0n«0MI 'Afl Htw 
VfpHm Mm. ntifpp \n ahp ff^M^lHiff (tf ihp prpttptti tp%t 

i Ai ih\» mfnp )« fi^<^ffn Ut IHp VMm AuUtiU, iipr(i^Mih\ywii» mttfprrM 
vpmt ihp \Hhnh\iMU Uvimt TpitUtit\4< hpinMnmn, in fA4 (iprmM** pmUf 
#^m th\nM tf a^mIaM nmn h tmt^u** \»n§»f*iiP wm mM Ut hp inhptt ftttm 
\)iP yN^\mp (W«1i»h)t And th« Vtiyn Ap \miA M Mill ^mIM thff Vift^Wnpf 



U»\A: *thp ftmmun mtM\M mm^ U inkpn tttm UnHmttmi vtm A^4r§ 
fttmi^fm of iwnin Quad mwmn), whetp IVctM^b ihdippuiMf mmm Mt$m 



P/f WM f iftrtfflAfi HMMftl. 

Mi4 WM» Mn AwptP, 

4pt Ufmhi dm rnpffit 

jKt 'htniU nU u*U Um vpfntfrnrnptit 

dtf pf iMt HfiUP^imtdi wMd ^<4mmpn^ 

dH ¥f Vi\ nH WIPt ItPWPtniPtif 

hm pr§ m dm Mfpimhrnt bwsHm 
Utdimtii 



Up wm nmipd UtrtmM, 
pfid ¥fmi Aft Atipfpff 
¥/Un )tpmtnhi thii iniPt 
\hUi tipttttMi M \ mfP hp§fdt 
ptipf Up fMpp mti iff m0ttmf 
MthpfP ha hud iwptt H Uthn f)w#| 
(Mtid ¥/hPfP) Up hitd fp§d it, mttuf 
W«lfth bpokt 
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rias £Aiw£te\ carit exceeding bold [keen], 

eard bcgeaton. obtained (tbe) cuth. 

* Tlse carls ezcellinff In taonottr, T. M<Nt rallant esrlt, I. Id Anglo- 
Saxiao **hwate** and ''cene'* are ajmoojnnoua. mcantng both keen and 
bo<cL It is usual to consider ** arhwate ** and many other •imllar ex. 
pressionsas conopounded of *'are,'* honour: an error which hat arisen 
from not sufficiently attending to the distincnoo between the subttantlTe 
and tbe prnosition ** ar.** In such combinations as ** ar.wurthe,** ** ar. 
Caest," **ar.hwate, <*«r>god,** the preposition is preflzed in the Mnse ai 
excess, as in the comoarative degree of adJcctiTCS It is subjoined. ** Ar. 
wurtfae,** Tenerabie, u from ** ar.wurthian,** to esteem grestly ; and the 
following passage from Beowulf exhibits one of the oombinationi abore 
dtedy in a sense which cannot be mistslffn 

Swylc sedde eorl. So should cari 

wesan er^eod, be exceeding good, 

wylc JEscnere wml so as £scher wak p. 101. 



Ilie most rimfim and perhaps original idea attached to this preposltian 
(of siMdi extensive use in all the dialects of the North) was priority, ftom 
whence by an easy transition it came to mean prioritT in point of magni. 
tude, and tbence in point of excellence (honour) . The analogous expres. 
lions primegood, prime strong, prime ripe, &c., may be heard in every 
pcoTinoBL lue compounds ** arfiill/* propitious, ** ar.leas," impious, are 
fonaed flnom the substantire *' ir," a word of very extensive signification . 
and wfaicb may be rendered goodness, kindness, benefit, care, favour, ftc. 

TMi spnee guth^cynio^ Then tpeke the war.kin^ 

Sodoma aldor, prince of Sodom, 

■ecgum eefyUedl, whose warriors were felled, 

to Abraname ; to Abraham ; 

hin& was ant tbeaxf , to him was need of kindnesses. 

Cadmon, 4&2. 

It is ImpoMibte to trudate *ieegum afyUed** literally, without causing 
obscuri^. 

.Sla ftea beorhtc^ O bright Lord 

folces scyppend, creator of (the) folk 

gemilse thin mod, soften thy mind, 

metogode, metogood, 

sile thyne ar^ grant thy favour, 

tbyne eanninge: Uiy commiseration. 

Cotton Prayers, JuL A. 8^ 

Faegre aoende — Fair brought forth — . 

beomum to frofrie^ for baims'^oonsolation, 

eillum to an, for the benefit of all 

yldabeamum. sons of men. JuLA.S. 

'Ben, too, the dative cases plural cannot be translated. This term is of fire, 
^^t oocurrenoe In old English poetry, where the context having supplied 
tbe mfaninfc the glossogn^ers nad only to contend about the etymon. 

Lybeans thurstaie sore 
And sayde liaugys thyn ore. 

Ljb. DIs. T. 1SS7. 

^ naister fd adoun on kne, and criede mercy and ore. 

R. of Olouoester, pi SL 

Y aske mercy for Goddyn ore. 

Etl of Tholous. V. 5BS. 

BB 3 
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Tht MMnlnt of **ot«k** wbtn oMlmtod wlUi Ui« prtetding 
will b» too obirums to rtqutro any oomnMOt Th« tubfUtullon of o Ar 
WM •vldonlljr Iho work of tho NormMML The Anglo-Saxon A wm m. 
nouneod Ilk* lh« Danbh aa, Um Swtdiih I, or our modom o In mort, ion. 
Ac. Tho tlroni Intonation glvan to tho wonia In whioh It oocurrad wouM 
•trtko a Nomuu) aar at Imtloatlng tha Mma orthofraphy that ma rt ad Um 
lone tyUablM of hla natlva timgua, and ha wouM aooordlng ly wrllo then 
wltn an a final. It to ttum thU oauM that wa find h4r, lirpliit, taAl, wl, 
An, bto, at4n, Ac writtan hort (hoar), lorai hota (hot), bota (boat), wot, 
ona, bona, stona, aoma of which nava oaan ratalnad. Itia Huaa prtadpto 
of aloniailon waa axtandad to all tha Anglo.la»m Tow^a that wara a> 
cantuatad \ auoh aa He, raka (raak), Hf, llfb, g6d, loda (good), lolkr^ ahurt 
(ahowar) \ and hanoa tha majority of thoaa at muta upon wnloh Mr. T^t- 
whltt hat nptodtd m much unibuadtd apMutettoOi 
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INDUX. 



1. Ml 
Moon 



Hii MiocoM o?«r tht 



r«.9h:i. 
AMonto IX., of Leon, hIi marrUfle 

with Ih0 Inraiiu Borengaria of 

C:a«Ule, L ttk). 
Alfonso X., of CacUlo and Leon, L 

Alfunao, count of Portugal, obtalna 
a iplondid vkctorv over the Moon 
on the plains of Ourluuc, and aa- 
lUuiM the legal title, I. S8U. 

AlOed the (ireat, lii. 20 Retiree 
tu the Uland of KthoUngey, HI. 
HU vlciMitiidei and moral r»- 
fomutlon, 'i^ Returne to hU 
kingdom ; hU victories over the 
Danes i his Internal jwlmlnistra. 
tlon, ^. His personal oharaoter 
and death, V4. 

Albakem 1., king of Moha mme da n 
8iMin, 1. vrm 

Athakemll.. 1.257. 

Allem4nni, ll. 1. 

Almaiisor. general and minister of 

Hlxem II., 1. 2m. 
Almohadcs, the, I. 337. 
Almoravldes, 1. iiS)a. 
Alonso el Hablo, i. S4ft 
Aluretl of Beverly, Iv. 888. 
Amalfl, 1. 108. 

Anacletus 11.^ antUpope. L 11(1 
Anastaslus Bibllothecarlus, author 

of the Vitie Romanorum Pon- 

tlflcum, 1. S3a 
Andreo Agnello, author of th« 

Llbcr Pontllicalls, 1. rsi. 
Andrew of Hungary, i. 134. A»> 

sastlnatlon of, \35. 
Angeilous, Doctor,,!. 851, 
Anglo-Normans, II. 5S. 
Anglo-S4Xons, government of the, 

ill an. Military policy of the. 44. 

Classes of society, 49. Jwiiclal 

system of, 02. Local regulations, 

55. Form of proceedings, extract 
flrom Dr. Uniiard on this subject, 

56. System of frankpledge gene, 
rally diffused throughout th« 

fnlity of, 60. Extract from Mr. 
lallam on this subject, hla 
opinion refuted, fiS. Laws of the, 
64. Canonical penance added to 
civil mulcts and penalties, 74^ 
Character of the Saxon laws very 
unOivourable to their morals, 7b. 
Character of the arts of life, Iv. 
4. Names of their months, 5. 
Domestic architecture of the, ft 
Macniflcrnce of the interior of 
their churches, 9. Sfilendour of 
the sacerdotal garments. 10. M^ 
chanlcs and artisans of the, \l. 
Literature of the, 15. Inversion 
and the {laraphrasis, the two fun- 
dABMntal charaoters of their po»i 



try, 17. Popular aongt of the, & 
Extract from one of their beat- 
lies, 61. State of acieoee dun&c 
the AngkHHaxon period, 115. I*' 
teilectual sciences of the, laOi 

Aniaf, son of Mghtric, the Daokh 
king of Northumbrte, iii. 25. 

Anna Comnena, princeaa, L S41. 

Anschar(8t), Ii.ai7. 

Ansgar. marouis of Jura, L SL 

Anssarians, it. 30. 

Antbar, king of Lombard/, L 7. 

Aragon, union of, with Castile, I. 
878. Ancient constitution of, 8791 

Ardoin, marquis of Ivria, L 89. 

Arialdo, the deacon, murder of. L 
811. 

ArichlSfdukeofBeoereotum, L109. 

Aripert IL, kingof Lombeidy, L 7. 

Aristotle, 11. aof. 

Arnaldo of Brescia, 1. 178L 

Amulf, elected emperor of Ger- 
many. IL S8. Hie poller i eflics 
himself with the Huna, 91 Hk 
triumphs over the Normana. 99L 

Amulphui, the hlatoriaa of MUae, 
I. J4a 

Artavoldt, Philip van, IL 88L 

Arthur and his knights, legends 
respecting them, It. 58& 

Astl, 1. 33. 

Astolf. king of LonriMudy, L 7. 

Asturias, origin of the kingdom ot 
the, I. 88a 

Athelstan, the Ant monarch ot 
EngUnd, ill. 86. Invades Nor. 
thumbria, and annexes It to his 
other states, 86. Hia victory 
over Aniaf, HH. He assumes the 
title of king of the EnglUh. 87. 

Atto, bishop of Verceill, author ol 
a comment on St. Paul's epistles, 
and two sermons In poetry. L 833. 

Auna, king of the East Angles, ill 
816. 

Austraslai or eastern Ftano^ ex- 
tent of, U. 18. 

Avignon, the papal throne removed 
(h>m, to Rome, 1. 166. 

Avitus (St), of Vienne, U. 88a 



Bacon, Roeer, iv. 354. 

Baldwin If., count of Flanden, it 

47. 
BAle, the council of, L 109. 
Ball, John, an associate of Wldt- 

llfTb, and itinerant preacher, Iv. 

874. 
Bangor, massacre of twelve huiH 

dred monks at, lii. 161. 
Baptisto Fregoso, doge of Ocnoi, 

186. 
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Bamabu, lord of Milan, L 67. 
Barnet, battle of. tU. 141. 
Sartolomeo de Neoca»tro, 1. 851. 
Bavaria, inTaiion o£, by the Huni, 

a 31. 
Bcauharnoifl, Eugene, L 108. 
Bede^ the Tenerable, hU account of 

the Saxon poetry, \r. li. Hit 

death, 94. Account of his last 

day*, by Cuthliert, 95. Character 

of hit writing*, 97. 
Benedict V., pope, i. 14& 
Benedict VI. pope; L 14d 
Benedict VIL, pope, L 14& 
Benedict VIIL, pope, L 14& 
Benedict IX., pope, i. 147. 
Benedict XL, pope, I 14a 
Benedict XI L. pope, L 165. 
Benedict XI ll, pope, i. 168. 
Beowulf, the first epic or heroic 

extant in any vernacular Ian- 

guage of Europe, iv. SI. 
Bm,aoverdlgn count of Barcdona, 

I. S74. 
Berard of PUa, L 2S8. 
Berengaria, inlanta of Caatile, her 

marriage with Alfonso, king of 

Leon, L S&3L 
Berengario L, sovereign count of 

Barcelona, L 275. 
Berenger L, king of Italy, his me- 
lancholy fate, r. 22. 
Berenger, marquis of Ivria, L %k 

His despotism and cruelty, 27. 
Bergamo, L SSL 
Bernardo, soverdgn count of Bai^ 

celona, i. 274. 
Berold, the flrrt duke of Savoy, U. 

97. 
Birinua, the apostle of Wessex, ill 

181. 
Blanche, princess of Navarre ; ber 

marriage with Martin I. of Si- 
cily, regency of, i. 1SS. 
Blanche, oueen, mother of St 

JLouia, king of France, regency 

of. ii. 57. 
Bobbio, the monastery of, founded 

1^ St Columbanus, in 615., U. 185. 
Boccaccio, L 253L 
Bolesla*, duke of Poland, ii. 96. 
Boniface (St), apostle of Germany, 

iLl»6. 
Boniface VIL, pope, i. 146. 
Boniface IX., pope, i. 168. 
Bonisone, bishop of Pacenxa, L 2S8L 

His death. 239. 
Bosworth Field, battle of, iii. 141. 
Bretwalda, the wielder or sovereign 

of Britain, dignity of, iii. 11. 
Bridferth, a monk of Ramsey, the 

commentator of Bede, iv. 119. 
Britain, state of, at the time of the 

Saxon invasion, iii. 1. Character 

of the people, 4. Divided into 



seven kingdontB by the Saxona, SL 

Invaded by the Danes, 17. 
Brithnoth, the death of, a Saxon 

fragment, iv. 2S. 
Brunauburg, the battle of, liL 26L 
Brunehild, Iter marriage with Sige- 

bert, king of Austrasia, iL ISL 

Her death, 14 
Buonaventura, cardinal, iv. S55. 
Burchard, of worms, i. 245. 
Burlcard, duke of Swabia, iL 91 
Burley, iv. S55. 
Burrhed, the vassal king of Mercia; 

hU death, iiL 90. 



C. 



Cadalus, bishop of Parma, elected 
pope by Uie imperial court, i. \&i> 

Cadwallan. iii. U 

Cadwan, the British king of North 
Wales, iii. 12. 

Caedman, the elder, the most aa. 
cient Saxon poet, iv. 14. 

Ccsarius (St), of Aries, iL 223. 

Caffkro, the Genoese historian, L75. 

Cahetus IL, pope, L 159. 

Campero of Novaro, L 251. 

Campus Mali, it 40l 

Canterbury, the cathedral of, re- 
built by the archbishop Lanfiranc, 
iv. 14L 

Canute the Great, ill. 35. Hii cha- 
meter and death, 36. 

Carara, Francesco de. L 67. 

Carlo IV., the last duke of Mantua, 
L93. 

Carloman, king of Austrasia, rfr> 
signs his dignity, and becomes a 
monk ofMonte Casino J his cha- 
racter, iL 18. 

Carlos, king of Spain, L l4a 

Carlovingian dynasty, influence of, 
over the papal see, L 18. 

Carmagnola, general, execution of, 
L7a 

Carthusians, the order of, founded 
by St Bruno, iL 278. 

Casino, Monte, L 111. 

Castile, the kingdom of, L 261. Po. 
litical and civil condition of, 264 
The ancient system of represent- 
ation in, 269. 

Catalonia, early history of, L 27SL 
Subject to the crown of Cordova, 
274. Union of, with Aragon, 276. 
Legislature and laws o^ 277. 

Catherine, sovereign of Navarre, L 
27a 

Catherine, daughter of Charles VI. 
king of France, her marriage with 
Henry V. of EngUnd, iii. 139. 

Ceadwalla, the first Christian up 
vereign of Wessex, iiL 15. 
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CMwItn. ktnf of W«M«Vf and Rn^ 
walda of MrlUln. lu. 11. 

Ctolrtr, king **( Wimmmi, ill. I A. 

Ccolwuir, kttig of Marrla, HI, li. 

Ctrdic th0 M«xiMi« fmiiMU lh« king- 
dom oT W«M«»» ill. 7. 

Cbartlwrt L, king of Aqultoinc, IL 
It 

Charttert II., 11.11 . ^ ^ 

Chartomagtie, eaptunw I^ombardy, 
L 7. rrownad bjr wma Wa- 
phan 1 1 1 . lU Kouwb iha Uni« 
vafiltv of Favla, tt.W. IIU wan 
In (larnunr, M «U. Vwcm Cha 
8ason« to ombraea Chrutlantty, 
ao. |{l« trlumpht ovar tha Ha»» 
ona, .11. Haoomat tha Rrvt am- 
parorof tha Wa«i, 9», Ilia daatb, 
and oharaetar, 3.1. ^^ . . 

CbariM of Valoit, king of Vaplti, I. 
AH. DaeUrad tiv tha mipa king 
ofthaTwo«dfiai,m 

Charlat of AnUm tmawf ihf 
fctngdoraa of }t»p\M Mid Mlcll^ 1. 
ISd. Tyranny of, 187. Hafiomaa 
ilrtualV lordVWy, m HU 
daath, 111. 

Charla« H . klnt of Waplaff, I. l.U 

CharlM UL, L Ui Aaiaaiinatitm 

Ctiarlaii k ubtfC, king of Hungary, 

Ch'arlai t. Mnt of If amra, I. 871 

Charla4 Mart^i, hl<i glorioua vlct^ify 

ovaf tha Mohamma^n* on tha 

ptotni of Voitiaff, ii. 17* Hl< 

daath, \H. 

Charlat IL (tha Bald) of Franca, U, 

Charlaa lit ^ha Fat), il, 97. Dapo. 

•Itlon or .1*1, 
Charlaf IV. (tha mmnla), II, 41. 
Cliarlaa IV, (U Ha!), hU daath, II. 

Ifk 
Charlai V„ rlolatw, tha V»^ ff 

Bratagny, II, «L M#«Mfna« hoitU 

mialwlCh tha Knj|ll*h, »«. ^ ^^ 
Chartat V 1,. 11, U Hii inaanlty, 99. 
Charlaa Vll. U IM, 
CharUM Vin,« II. Md,^ ^ , ^_^ 
Charlaa IV,, king of ltohaniU,#l#et. 

daa^h, Cll/J, , ^^ 

Charlai* V,,amparor,i,mC ^_ 
Charlaa (tha Kkdd) duka of Bitr. 

gtindy, ii, W). 
Cbildahartl,, of Franca, 11, a ^ 
Chlldahart Ii,. king of Anitraafiy 

U, M. Hiiid«ath,i4 
ChlMabart UL, II. 17, ^ ^ , ,, 
Chlldartelt, king of AuatraaU, 11, 



Chilparia t, kingof Vanitrl*, 11 f8, 
uiA doiloi of, ^/ 



Chraattan da Troyaa, thi* M^giM^ 
author of tha riiiha*H!a of iwaa 
and »awain, iv, »tV. 

Christian NiMiln, atito of th# dmnrt i 
In, I, tHi. 

ChrodiaMa, a nunof Foltlara^ tf.Mtt 

Churah, origin of lay praMmCattan 
to M*4)lMla«tlaal \m^*tf^*»*, fr V^, 
In«tituti4m or tlth<««. \f%. Wm, 
voiir of tha anoiani Cltf l a tla ni , 
174. High rharaotar «»r iha 
bl«ho|M,l7A, KifWtaofth^r 



airatam in tha, 1?A, Mat« << Mir 
wt tha Marovlnglan wA Cmi»^ 
vingian prinaaa, II. IM. Aimk' 



dota of tha Monk of m, 0^ 
Indiaativa of tho powor «f tlia 
throna evar tha thvn^f U(k 
IC«}wlaila«tloal Jtiriadictiofi, IM 
liiaa and fliH of tho tootr^pali' 
taiM,ld7. 11m ForwtfUief Mar- 
auifui, Idl. AjaumpHoo of tt» 
tMpal Mw, 109. IntoroalMid n^ 
uvnM f au«a« of tho doaltoo *4 
tha AnglobMaxon ohufoh. Mi. i^ 
Monaatte ravanuaa, dil9, HanM 
ravigo«.Ml. Clorvial marrfagM, 
Uim. tfttvpr aan^ii^^ncd ^y ^ 
AngUwHaxon ahuroh, ifn, 0«r 
naral oiMorvatiorM on tho dwk 
trlna* attd diitaitillno of tha Angl«^ 
N«KOft0hurah,.m Nymbarof M# 
»hoprl4M, ,K}7, KloatlonofhUI)^ 
turn. Ordar« of tho hioransny, 
£K;(J, CI<ivarnni«nto^^O« Attth» 
rlty of tha fiopoi, illC llovoiN«ai 
of iha.>11i, l)ona^ion«oflandivMi9/ 
K«tabllihm«»t of NPOulor Mona*, 
taria4, UXd. Keclaalaatioal ItMMf- 
nitiaa, 017. Voluntary oflW^ 
for tna wpport of, 9i9, Tm 
prif llaga of tho Mwietuarr Mf 
raaognT»ad liy tha 8a«on wwdL 
^11 Inatltutlon of tha ¥mf m 
iUtt Chur(;h, SUA, fiaptl«m,Mi 
'Vh» Ku^hariit, tW. Trmm^ 
»U»tlation,dS«, Anon^lryhMo 
tha opinloni of tho ahnreh w^ 
yarnaf, m tho naturo of tha rail 
prmmm, mu Banodaial oMf 
of tha Hmmmt aonouaati aavl*' 
aia«tiaal adwlniatratloii of I^an- 
frane, ar^hhiahopof CantailmY, 
Iv, l^ld, Improy omowt of ina 
i»ona«tarla« m4m ttmlfmiim, 
141, Flund^f ad hy WlMkM ««: 
fua, 147, U»9ii4 of ««4ailaftlMl 
junMllatioo, m, £»puMa» «f 
tlh§ clorgy front ^ i«^^** 
aourti, 17A, »o<f«rtr of *a 
poMw, 9tj«, frragulodliiofof dM 

H4^gy« ^^ '^f'^^ ^# fr^M <** 

doaih of Kdward t to ctepraMlM 

lngofWi«knM»,^tf0^ 
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CiBtcrciantt, the orier of, fiNnkded 
liy SC Bobeit of Champ^ne, il. 



darendon, the ConitittttiODf of, It. 
I84k Condeaaned and annwllrd 
by the pope, 189L 
Claude of Turtn, bis reprobatloD of 

image wtmhip, iL SSI 
CleC; kinc of LAnbeidy, L 7. 
Clement I L, pope, L 147. 
Clement IV., L 16SL 
Clement v., pope, LlMk Ifit atro- 
cuNM proceedings agaiut the 
knisfata templars, a ?& 
Clement VL, pope, L 165. 
Clement VI L, pope, L 167. 
Clodomis, iL 10. Defeatand death 

of. 11. 
Clotltaize L, iL la MuideNd by 

hianepbeirs. It, 

Oothaire II, a IS. Bv his bloody 

execntioos becomes bead of the 

wbele Frank empire in Gennany 

and Gaul, 14 

Clotbairell. king of Anstrasia, a IS, 

Oothaire IIlTking of Neustzia, a 

15l 
Clotilda, princess of Buirandy, her 
marriage with Clovis L king of 
France, iL& 
Clovis L, king of France, his mar- 
riage with ClotUda, a Christian 
princess, iL 7. His oonTeraion ; 
removes his court fttmi Soissons to 
Fkris,& His amttttiao ; his rio 
tory OTer the Wtsigoths on the 
plainsofyougl£,9. His death, la 
Cloris IL, king of Neustria, and 

Burgundy, a 14. 
Clttgny, the monastery o^ fbunded 
by count WiUiam of Aquitaine; 
its magnitude, a 168. 
Coifi, the high priest of Odin, ia 
175. His conversion to the 
Christian rdigiao, 17& 
Colas di Riensi, a man of obscure 
birth, causes a zerolution at 
Rome ; made tribune bv the po. 
pulaoe, L 17S. Made prisoner by 
the imperial orders; hberatedby 
the pope; created senator of 
Boose; murdered by the popu- 
lace, 174. 
Coloniia, .^dius de. It. SSSL 
Cdambanus (St), a 177. 
Conmunidadea, L S65L 
Concordia. L S& 
Conrad, the pacific governor of 

Aries, it 48. His death, 51. 
Conrad, duke of Lorraine, a 96. 
Conrad L of Saxony, emperor of 

Germany, his death, iL 94 
Conrad IL (the Salic), emperor of 
Germany; internal disturbances 
duiing hU reign, L 90 ; a lOL 



Conrad IIL, emperor of Ottmany, 

LaS: aiQfi. 
Conrad IV., his premiture death, 

L1S8. 
Conradin, invades Naples, L ISflL 

His defeat and death, 189L 
Constanta^ the princess, h«r mar. 

riage with Henry, son of Frederic 

Baibarossa, L IfiU. 
Corbey, the monastery of, founded 

by Bathilda, mother of Ckitfaaire 

IIL, ia 167. 
Corman, a monk oi lona, hia mla- 

sion to Bemicia, iit. 179. 
Cosmo L, diike of Florence, creat- 

ed grand duke of Tuscany by 

Plus v., L 92. 
Crema, the &U of, L S8. 
Cremona, LSS. 
Creasy, the battle of, a Sa 
Cuichelm, king of Wessex, ia 15. 
Cunibert, king of Lombardy, L 7. 
Cunimond, king of the Ctepids, L 5. 
Cynegils, king of Wesaex, ia 1& 

His conversttMi, 181. 
Cynric, king of leases, ia 7. 

D. 

Dagobert L, king of Austrasia, iL 14. 

Dagobert IL. Iwnished to a mo- 
nastery in Ireland by the mayor 
Qrimould, recalled to the throne 
of Aiutra8ia,ai5. Assassinatioa 
o^ 16. 

Dagobert IIL, a 16. 

Dabnatia, L 95. 

Damasus IL, pope, L 148. 

Dandolo, Giovanni, doge of Teoiee^ 
L 101. 

Danes, invade England, ia 14. 

De Elementis Philosophiae, a trea- 
tise on metaphysics, iv. 151. 

Desiderius, the last of the Lombard 
line of princes, consigned to 
perpetual banishment by Charle- 
magne, L 7. 

De Substantiis, a treatise on me- 
taphysics, iv. ISL 

Diax, Bartoiomeo, a Portuguese ad- 
miral, discovers the Cape of Good 
Hope, LfiSS. 

IMonysius the Little, his collection 
of ecclesiastical laws, L S15. 

Dominicans, blaq»hemous inten- 
tions of, L S07. 

Doniaone, a monk of Canossa, L 9ML 

Dinis, sovereign of Portugal, L £8L 

Durand, iv. 355. 



Eadmote, liL ML ^,^ 

East Anglia, founded by Uffli f 
his Angletk ia 8. 
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Sixooi. lU. 9. 

EbbOp arehbbhopof Rb«iint,U.811. 

■broin. mayor of Neiutrim, mmm- 
•Inatlon of, II. 15. 

Bocelino 1 1., lord of Romano. L 53. 

Eocellno III., L 5a Atrocities of, 
S4, His aupenUtioD, £6L Hia 
death. 57. 

Edgar the Peaoeftil, aceettion of, 
11131. Hia leal for the admU 
nlttratlon of Juittce, 32. 

Ednr Atheling, ili. 35. 

EdilMd, usurp* the crown of Deira ; 
his defeat and death, ili. IS. 

Edilnalch. king of Sussex, lit 189. 

fiditha, her marriage with Sightric, 
the Danish king of Northumbrian 
ili. S5. 

Edmund, son and successor of AU 
tnd the Oreat, his tragical end, 
ULfiT. 

Edmund Ironside, aausslnatton of, 
ili. 35. 

Edward the Elder, son and suc- 
cessor of Alfml, incorporates 
Merda with his dominions, Ui. 
25. 

Edward the Martyr, ill. 32. 

Edward the Confessor, UL 37. Laws 
of. 7& 

Edward I. of England, his cha- 
racter, ili. H. His vigorous and 
well planned effbrts with regard 
to Scotland ; his death, 95. Op- 
position of the parliament during 
nis reign, 125. Confirmation c^ 
the charter, 1S& Other improve- 
ments during this rdgn, 1S8. 

Edward IL, his weakness and mia- 
fortunes, UL 95. 

Edward IlL, his splendid reign, 
ill. 95. His death, 96. Improve- 
ments in the organisation of the 
■lata, and in the condition of the 
people during this reign, 138. 

Edwanl IV., ill 140. 

Edwin, prince of Deira, ill 12. Hit 
death, 13. 

Edwin, king of Deira, his exile, 
liL 169. His elevation to the 
throne of Northumbria, 170. Hia 
marriage with Ethelberga, 172. 
His conversion, 173. His seal, 
177. Defeated and slain in a ba^ 
tie with Penda of Mercla, 17& 

Edwy, accession of, iii. 29. His 
death, 31. 

Egbert, king of Wessex, ill 1& 

Egidio, of Rome, L 25a 

Egwina, iii. 25. 

Eleanor, heiress of Aquitalne, her 
marriage with Louis VIL of 
France, 11.54. 

Elflric, a monk, his work on the 
real presence, UL S3& 



ElfH& archbishop of Cantcrimiy* 

Elfiid, king of Northumbria, iiL14. 

Ella, a Saxon chief, founder of the 
kingdom of Sussex, iiL 7. 

England, the conquest of, by Wil- 
liam duke of Normandy, iiL 52. 
Institution and government uiw 
der the Norman and Plantagenei 
dynasties, 97. Improvement in 
the state of society under the 
Normans, 96. The feudal syatem 
perfected by the conqueror and 
nis immediate auccesaors, 99L 
Other distinctions between the 
Saxon and Norman policy. lOd 
Improvements in the Judiciu sy»- 
tem, 105. Institution of itinerant 
judges, 107. Improvements In 
the social condition and the ad- 
ministration under king John, 
110L The Norman constitution 
essentially feudal, 123L Improve- 
ments in the administration of 
Justice, 128. Character of the 
laws promulgated by the Norman 
and Plantagenet princes, 12SL 
Frequency of parlumenta, 15lu 
Composition of the army, 1S5L 
The navy, 137. Progress of the 
commons towards independence, 
138. General observations on the 
legislative and executivebranches 
of the constitution, 143. General 
advantages of society, 157. Mis- 
sionary exertions in, 183L State 
of society during the middle 
ages, Iv. 317. Literature of, 326. 
Specimens of the early poets, S46l 
State of science after the con- 
quest, 35SL 

Enrique L, king of Castile and 
Leon. L26S. 

Enrique IL, L 268. 

Eorpwald. kingof East Angiia, iiLI2L 

Eric, king of Denmark, il 2ia 

Eric, the last king of Northumbria, 
defeated, betrayed, and put to 
death in the wilds of Stanemoor 
iiL28. 

Erigena, John, or Joannes Scotia, 
most known ibr his translation 
ft-om the Gre^ of a work attri- 
buted toDionyidus the Areopagite, 
IL 265. A characteristic instance 
of the terms on which he Uved 
with Charles the Bald, 26GL Ex. 
tracts fh>m his works, 967. His 
treatise on the Eucharist, 13691 

EHex, the kingdom of, founded by 
the Saxons, IiL & Incorporated 
with Wessex, 1& Introduction 
of Christianity into, 158. 

Este, marquis of, the acknowledged 
head of theOudfk. L 56L 
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Ethelbald. king of Mercia, UL 14. 
Clthelberga, iiL 172. 
fltbetbert, kin^ of Kent, UL 11. 
Obtains the dignity of Bretwalda, 
18. His oonveniofi to the Chris- 
timxk religion, 157. His policy, 
158. 
£thelred I., accession of, UL ISi 
Slain in a battle with the Danes, 
SO. 
Ethelred II.. accession of; his mar. 
riage with Emma, a Norman 
princess, lit sa Policy of, S4 
His death, 35. Laws of, 76. 
Cthelwulf, son and successor of 

Egbert, iU. 18. 
Budes, count of Paris, chosen king 

of France, ii. 47. 
£udes, count of Champagne, iL 

52. 
£veTliard, duke of Bavaria, depoa. 

ition of, iL 95. 
£xeter seised and fortified by the 
Danes, UL 21. 



F. 



Falieri, Marino, doge of Venice, L 
103. Tried and executed for con- 
ajdracy by the councU of ten, 
106. 

Famese, Ludovico, 1. 93. 

Felix v., pope, L IQS. 

Ferdinand L of Naples, L 139. 

Fernando I., king of Aragon and 
Sidly, L 133. 

Fernando IL, i. 278. 

Fernando, king of Spain, expels 
the French from Naples, L 139. 
Obtains the investiture of that 
kingdinn firom the pope, L 140. 

Fernando, king of the Two SicUies, 
L140. 

Fernando I., king of Leon and Ca»- 
tUe,L«61. 

Fernando IL of Leon, L 963. 

Fernando III. of Leon, his mar- 
riage with Isabel, heiress of Caa- 
tile,L263. His death. 264^ 

Fernando IV., king of Leon and 
Caitile, L SSB. 

Fernando V., king of Leon, L 5258. 

Filinpo della Torre, podesta of 

Ifilan, L 61. 
Flnsborough, the battle of, a Saxon 

peon, iv. 28. 
Fuigenanti,the, institution aacribed 

toSt Antony, LSia 
Flamljert, a noble of Verona, assaa- 

•inates Berenger L, L 23. 
Florence, almost alwavs allied to 
the popes, the natural enemies (Mf 
the empire, L 85. Governed by 
Cosmo de' Medicis, 89. 



Florence of Worcester, iv. 2821 

Florentines, defeat of, by the Milan- 
ese, L 67. 

Fontevraud, the monastery of, iL 
29a 

Foscari, Francesco, doge of Venice. 
L 107. 

France, revolution in, iL 49. Aug. 
mentation of the feudal power 
and diminution of the royal 
power, 52. Decline of the feudal 
system, 59. Relation between 
superiors and vassals, 60. Muni, 
dpal privileges, 65. Progressive 
power of the crown, 70. Decline 
of the baronial power in, 71 
Causes of the neutralisation and 
subjugation of the foudal system 
in, 72. Increasing power of the 
crown, 73. Increasing hostility 
of the people with their feudal 
governors, 82. Insurrections 
caused bv the determination of 
the people to obtain a share in 
the administration, 83. Conti- 
nued increase of the power of the 
crown, 86L Origen of the states 
general, 8& Provincial states of, 
91. Establishment of St. Louis, 
148. Intellectual state of, during 
the eleventh, twelfth, and thir- 
teenth centuries, 302. 

Francis I. of France, i. 73. 

Franciscans, the order of the, 
fbunded, L 211. Their contests 
with the Dominicans, 224^ 

Francisco della Torre, L 61. 

Frankfort, the diet of, L 162. 

Franks, the, ii. 1. Conversion of 
the, 8. Government of, under 
the Merovingian princes, 19. Dig- 
nitaries of the reahn, fiO. Origen 
of the feudal system, 25. Power 
and privileges of the landed pro- 
prietors, 26. Administration of, 
under the Carlovingian sove- 
rdgns, 38. 

Fredegund, wife of ChUperic L, 
king of Buraundy, iL !& Her 
character, 171. 

Frederic IL, king of Sicily, L 132. 

Frederic Barbarossa, accession of. 
L 35. Subdues the Milanese, and 
rases their proud capital to the 
ground, 37. Espouses the part 
of the schismatic PopeVictor III. ; 
is excommunicated by pope 
Alexander III, 38. His death, 41. 

Frederic, emperor, son and succes- 
sor of Henry VI., i. 121. His 
marriage with Comtanaa, infanta 
of Aragon : his death, 122. 

Frederic IL, king of Naples, depo> 
sition of, L 140. 

Frederic II L of Aragon, L 1S& 
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Frcfoslno, I. 85. 

Friart, IncreMing wetlth of the : 

oppoiUion of the monlu and 

Clergy to the, iv. %S3. 
FtolMArt, IL 908. 
Fuero de Sobrarbe, a code of lawf 

eommon to both Aragon and 

MaTarre, L 278. 
FUlbert, blihop of Chartret ; re> 

marks on his writings, L 835. 
Fulda, the monastery o^ founded 
. by St Sturm, iL SOS. 

O. 

Oaeta,L 108. 

Oaimar, his writings, iv. d3& 

Oaleaszo Vtsoonti, L 64. 

Gansbert, bishop, li. 211. 

Garcia J. of Navarre^ L 270. 

Garcia II., L271. 

Garcia IIL, his wan with Castile, 
1271. 

Garcia IV., 1. 271. 

Gargano, Mount, L 111. 

Gauflredus Malaterre, L AM. 

Gaul, invaded by Attila, IL d 

GaTa Ciencia of Provence, L 319, 

Oelasius II., pope, L 159. 

Genoa, constitution of, L 75. 

Oeofflrey Plantagenet, count of An- 
Jou ; his marriage with Matilda, 
daughter of Henry L of England, 

Geofflrey of Monmouth, iv. 281. A 
brief analysts of his works, 885. 

George Podiebrad, king of Bohe> 
mia, iL 119. 

Gepidae, iL 2. 

Gerard, an Italian philosopher ; his 
works, i. 241. 

Germanic Jurisprudence. iL 12SL 

Germanus of Auxerre. his mission 
to Britain; procures the condemn- 
ation of Uie heresy of Pelagus, 
iiL 154. 

Germany, the kingdom of, erected, 
ii. S&. A permanent militia 
formed in, 96. Political consti- 
tution of, under the Saxon dyn. 
asty, 97. Imperial prerogatives. 
99. Manners and character of 
the people, 100. Various compe. 
tltors for empire, 102 Diminu- 
tion of the imperial jwwer and 
rapid augmentation or the aristo. 
cratic power, iL 105. Rise and 
progress of the confederation cf 
electors, 108. The growing inde. 
pendence of the nobles. 111. New 
tribunals, 118. Anciently go. 
verned by its unwritten usages, 
121. DiffVisionof Roman Juris- 
prudence. 125. Introduction of 
Christianity into, 19S. Intellect. 



ual state of, flrom the fifth to 

the tenth century, 217. 
Ohibelinea, i. 5U. 

GiObrd, William, bishop of Win- 
chester, founds the abbey of W»- 

verly, iv. 23*. 
Gildas, a monk of Bangor, author 

of Liber Querulus de excldio 

Britannico, iv. 82. 
Giovanni Oaleaiso Visconti, his 

marriage with Isabelle de Vatois, 

LG& His death, 68. 
Giovanni Galeasso Visconti, duke 

of Milan, poisoned by his uncle 

Ludovico. the Moor, l 73. 
Giovanni Visconti, archbishop of 

Milan, L 65. His death, 6a 
Giovanni Gaston, grand duke of 

Tuscany, L92L 
Giovanni Gualberto^ founder of 

the monastery of Vallambrosa, 

L211. 
Giovanni of Messina, L 251. 
Giraldus Cambrensis, his birth, iv. 

298. His devotion to literature 

and religion, 299. Elected tHshop 

of St David's, 301. His election 

declared to be null, 302. His 

death, 303. Extracto from his 

Itinerarium Carobrise, 309l 
Godebert, king of Lombardy, L 7. 
Godemar, brother of Sigismund, 

defeats the Franks, iL 10. 
Godfrey of Viterbo, L 25L 
Godwin, earl, UL 37. 
Gondecar, king of Burgundy, iL 7. 
Gontram, king of Burgundy, iL 12L 

HU death, 14. 
Gothrun, son of Ragnar. sBrnnrtr 

the crown of East AngUa, iiL 19. 

Defeated by Alfred, he submits, 

with thirty of his chieft, to bap. 

tism, on condition of Alfred ac 

knowled^ng his royal dignity, 22. 
Goths, iL 2. &pelled from Eastern 

Europe by the Slavi, 4 
Gottschalk, a monk of FuMa, his 

disputes respectingpredestination 

and free-will, iL 2& 
Gradenigo, Fietro, doge of Venice, 

LlOfiL 
Granada, the kingdom of, L tS8L 

Destruction of. SSi. 
Gratian, a monk of Bologna, his 

compilation of the canon laws. 

Great Chartreuse, the, ii. 280L 

Great Company, the, an army of 
robbers .so called, chieflv coow 
posed of mercenaries, L 06. 

Gregory II., pope, L 142L 

Gr^ory III., pope. L 148. 

Gregory V., pope, L 146. 

Gregory VIL, pope (Hildebrand), 
his early education, L 14a IBs 
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dlfputei with the emperor, lAk 
Hb dcmth, 150. 

Gregory IX., pope, L 168. 

Gregory X., pope, L 181 

Gregory XL, pope, L 1661 

Gregory XIl., pooe, L 166* 

Grirooald, king of Ixmiberdy, L 7« 

GrinuMld, mayor of Neuima, IL 
lfi> 

OrotMCeCe, Uthop of Lincoln, !▼. 
9S8. Hlf bumble psrroUge end 
education, S5S. ilia character, 
9B0. Hla answer to the pope, 
refuting to admit foreign clergy, 
men to any living in hu diocoe, 
fflS. Chargee the holy lee of 
been the cauae ci the corruption 
of the clergy, S6SL Hia wmka, 
884 

Orundtrlg, Dr. It. 50. 

Gueifs, LWi Divifionfoflntotwo 
factions, Whites and Blacks, 8BL 

Ouicdardini, 1. S5S. 

Guldo, marquis of Spoletto, L SL 
His death, 88. 

Guido delia Tom, lord of Milan, 
L6& ^ 

Guido, duke of Xuscany, 1. 145. 

Guigo, fifth grand prior of the or. 
der of the Carthusians, iL 881. 

Guillaume Bras de Fer, L 118. 

Ouioroar, prince of Salerno, i. 111. 

Ouiscard, Robert, succeeds to the 
lordship of Apulia, assumes the 
title ofduite, L 114. 

Onlielmus Apulienais, L S40L 

Oundebaid, U. & 
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Haoo the Good, king of Norway, 

iii. 87. 
Hales, Alexander, ir. SS6. 
Halfdan, a DanUh chief, iiL ti. 
Hanwill, a Latin poet, a monk of 

St Alban's, It. 514. 
Haidicanute, la 8& , 

Harold, sumamed Harefoot,usnps 

the throne of England, ill 3d. 
Hawkwood. ttr John, L 67. 
Hengitt. the Saxon chief, iii. 5. 

Founds tlie first Saxon kingdom, 

that of Kept, & 
Henriqu^ son of Joam, the first 

scientillc prince Portugal ever 

produced, l. 881. 
iMnry, king of the Romans, L 181. 

Rebels against his fkther and 

aspires to the imperial throne; is 

Imprisoned for life, 18SL 
Henry, king of Navarre, L 8781 
Henry of Bcsancon, first count of 

Portugal, i. 8w. 
Henry L of England, acocMion, iU. 



. 87. Distinguished for his lite- 
rary pursuits, iv. 14& Ingratiates 
himself with the church and the 
people, 158. 

Henry IL, his beneficial adminls- 
trstion, iiL 9a His interview 
with liiomas k Becket i .his dn- 
plicity on that occasion, iv. SOS. 
Accused of the murder ofTbomee 
k Becket, 88a Indicts penance 
on himself at the tombof Thomaa 
A Becket, 881. Makes concessions 
to the Roman court, 888. 

Henry III., iL 57. Vicissitudes and 
weuncss of his government, iiL 
98. He ratifies and extends the 
charter of John, 9i. Encroach, 
ments of the barons during his 
reign, 118. Deputies of cities and 
boroughs first summoned to oar. 
liaroent durine his reign, 128, 
Introduction or a stricter system 
of police, 184. His transactions 
with the court of Rome, iv. 883. 

Henry IV., Iii. 189. An act of par. 
liamcnt passed during his reign 
making faereiy a capital oiAnce, 
Iv.STft 

Henry V. invades Normandy, and 
gains the great battle of Agln- 
oourt. iL 88. Appointed regent, 
and declared heir to the crown or 
France, iiL189i Hismarriagewith 
Catherine, daughter of Charles 
VI. of Fhmce, 14a His death, 
141. 

Benry VI, iL 84. Proclaimed king 
of France and England, iiL 140. 
His expulsion from the throne, 
141 . Committed to the Tower of 
London; his restoration, and 
death. 148. 

Henry I., of Saxony, emperor of 
Germany, sumamed the Fowler, 
ii.94. His conquests and military 
policy. 9& 

Henry iL, e mpe i or of Germany, 
L 118. His triumphs over the 
Poles and Italians, iL S7. 

Henry IIL, emperor of Germany, 
arrives at Rome, and assembles a 
council to elect a pope, L 147. 
Restores order at Rome. 148. 

Henrv IV., emperor of Germany. 
L 154. Excommunicated and 
deposed by Gregory VIL, 158. 
Tmlcs Rome by assault, and be. 
sieges Oregorv in the castle of 
St. Angelo^ 159. 

Henrv v., emperor of Germany, 

Henry VT., emperor, bis marriage 
with Constansa, princess and 
heiress ofthe Sicilies. L ISO. In. 
▼ades Sicily and seues on the 
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oppoiUlon of th« 
elOTfy to t^^ ^** ^oX 

FiMMTO dt Habr»rb«» a oodo of Uwi 
coinmon to both Aragon and 
Navwr*! L 178. 

Ttolbort, bUhop of ChMtrM t r*. 
marks on hU writing*, L 935, 

Fttlda, the monatUrv of, founded 

. bySt Stufn, IL m 

O. 

QaVta,L 108. 

Oatmar. hii writing*, Iv. M5. 

Cteiaaaio Vlaoontl, L 64^ 

Oan«b«rt,bkaho|sltUll. 

Clarrla I. of Navanrt, I 870. 

Garcia II., L 971. 

Garcia II L, hU wan with Caitile, 
tU71. 

QardalV., 1.971. 

Oargano, Mount, L 111. 

GauArvdus Malatanre, I. 9Kk 

Gaul, invaded by Attila, 11. ft 

Qajra Ciencia of Provence, L 319. 

C4eiaaiua II., ))0|w, L \S». 

Genoa, ormttttution of, L 7& 

Geoffirev Flantagenet, count of An* 
Jou i nis marriage with Matilda, 
daughter of Henry L of England. 

OeoflVey of Monmouth, It. 881. A 
brief anaWtit of hit works, IBS. 

George Fodlebrad, king of fioh«> 
mia, IL 119. 

Gepida, IL 8. 

Gerard, an Italian phUoiopher j hli 
worka. L Ml. 

Germanic Juriapnidenee, IL 1S3L 

Germanua of Auxerre| hit miaalon 
to Britalni procures tneoondemD> 
ation of Uie heresy of Felagus, 
ilklM. 

Germany, the kingdom of, erected, 
11. S& A permanent militia 
formed In, 9& Political oonstl- 
tutlon of, under the Saxon dyn- 
asty, 97. Imperial prerogatlvee^ 
9!k Mannere and character of 
the people, lOQi Various compe. 
titers for empire, \0i. Diminu- 
tion of the imperial jMwer and 
rapid augmentation of the aristo. 
eratic power. IL lOS. Rise and 
pro g ress of the oonfoderatlon of 
electors, 108. The growing tnde. 

Cmdence of the nobles, HI. New 
Ibunals, 118. Anciently go- 
verned by Its unwritten usages, 
181. Diffusion of Roman Jurl^ 
prudence, 185. Introduction of 
Christianity into^ 19S. IntellecU 



ual state of, fhm thm tftk t» 

the tenth century, 817. 
Ghlbelines.i. 5U 
OiAbni, William, btohop of Wla* 

cheater, founds the abbey of Wa> 

verly, iv. t^ 
Glldas. a monk of Bangor, autber 

of Liber Querulus do oscidio 

Britannioo, iv. flS. 
Giovanni Galeaiao VIeoontI, bis 

roarrlaie wtth Isabella do Valoia, 

l.a& His death, 68. 
Giovanni Galeaaso Vlseonti, duke 

of Milan, polaoned by hi* uode 

Ludovioo. the Moor, L 73, 
Giovanni Vtooonti, archbisiMp of 

Milan, I 81 HU death, OS. 
Giovanni Gaston, grand duke of 

Tuscany, L 98: 
Giovanni Oualberto^ founder of 

the monastery of VallanUwoia, 

I 911. 
Giovanni of Mesilna, 1. SSL 
GIraldus Cambrensls, bis birth, !▼. 

898. His devotion to literature 

and religion, 899. Klectcd bishop 

of 8t DavldV, aoi. HU olection 

declared to be null, 308. Hts 

death, 801 Extracts (torn hU 

Itlnerarium Cambrlsi, 300l 
Godebert, king of Lombardy, L7. 
Oodemar, brother of Slgtsmuad, 

defoats the Franks, 11. lOi 
Godflrey of VlterbM. 9SL 
Godwin, earl, IIL 37. 
Oondecar, king of Burgundy, U. 7. 
Gontram, King of Burgundy, U. 1& 

HU death, li. 
Gothrun, son of Ragnar, asfumec 

the crown of East AngUa, ilL 1 A 

Defoated by AlAred, he submits, 

with thirty of his obleft, to bap. 

tlsm, on condition of AlAred ac 

knowled^ng hU royal dignity, 99. 
Ooths,lt.9. ficpelledftrom Eastern 

Europe by the Slavl, i, 
Oottachalk, a monk of Fulda, hU 

disputes respectlngpredestlnatlon 

andftee-wfll, 1L96S. 
Gradenlgo, Pletro, doge of Venice, 

L 108. 
Granada, the kingdom of, L tA 

Destruetlon of. 8(91 
Gratian. a monk of Bologna. hU 

oompllatton of the oanon laws. 

Great Chartreuse, the^ U. 880. 

Great Company, the, an army of 
robbers .so called, chiefly con^ 
posed of mercenaries, L 0& 

Gregory IL, pope, L 148. 

Gregory III., pope. L 14flL 

Gregory V.. pope^ L 146. 

Gregory VIlTpoiw (HUdebrtnd), 
hU early eduoSlon, L 14ft HU 
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H^dcath, 156L 

Ovcjforjr X., pope, 1. 103L 
O neitu tr XL, pope, L 168. 
Grasory XH., pmie, L 166. 
GriiMOAld, king or Londianly, L 7* 
GvfmiMld, OMyor of N«u«tna, iL 
1& 

btobop of Lineolii, Ir. 

Htf bttnlMe pnwntafe and 

tioo, S661 ilU character. 

His answer to the pope, 

veftaafng to admit foreign clergy. 

to any living In bu diocoe, 

Cbargea the holy aee of 

the cause of the comiptlon 

of the deigy, S69L Hk works. 




Orandtflg. Dr. ir. 60. 
Giieifa«L<K iJirisionsof intotwo 
fKtions, Whites and Blacks, 8BL 
Oidccianiini, L £51 
GttidOy marquis of flpoietto, L SL 

Hia death, SSL 
€hMo deUa Tonw» knd of Milan, 

LflS. 
Oiiido, duke of Xnscany, L 145. 
Guigo, fifth grand prior of the or- 
der of the Carthusians, iL S8L 
Guillaume Bras de Fer, L llSL 
Ouioaar, prince of Salerno, I 111, 
CSoiaeard, Robert, succeeds to the 
lofdsbto of Apulia, assumet the 
title ofdake,L 114. 
OttUefanas Apulienals, L 94a 
OnndcbaJdy n.8L 
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Haeo die Good, king of Korway, 

iii.S7. 
Hales, Alexander, ir. 355. 
HaUdan, a Danish chiei; iiL 81. 
ManwilL a Latin poet, a monk of 

St Alban*s, ir. SI*. 
HaAHeanate, iiL36. 
HanML sumamed Barefoot, ussrps 

the ttrooe of En^nd, iiL 3& 
Hawkwood, Sir John, L 67. 
Hcngiit, the Saxon chief. ifL 5, 

VooDM the flrst Saxon kingdom, 

tbatofKeivt, & 
Hcofiqo^ son of Joam, the first 

scienti fic prince Portugal ever 
^ptodnced, L 9Bh 
nmy, king of the Romans, L ISL 

Bebds againak bis father and 

ai^res to tbe imperial throne: is 

laiprison«l tor lift, liSL 
Henry, kiM of Ksrarve, L 872. 
Henry of Bcsancon, first count of 

PortogaL i. 80SL 
Bsny L of Eogiand, acMssion, iU. 



. 87. Distingoisbcd for his lite- 
rary pursuits, ir, 143, Ingratiates 
himself with tbe church and tb* 
people, ISd 

Henry IL, his beneficial adaainta- 
tntion, iiL ga His interview 
with liiomas k Becket ( ,hls dn. 
piicity on that occasion. It. S0& 
Accused of the murder or Thomas 
k Becket, 8Sa Infilcto P|niance 
on himself at the tomb of Thomas 
A Becket, 881. Makes concessions 
to the Roman court, 888. 

Henry III., iL £7. Vicissitudes and 
weuncss of bis goremment, iiL 
93b He ratifies and extends the 
charter of John, M. Encroadu 
ments of tbe barons during his 
reign, 116. Deputies of cities and 
boroughs first summoned to oar. 
liament during his reign, iSSL 
Introduction of a stricter system 
of police, 184. His transactions 
with the court of Rome, It. 883. 

Henry IV., iiL lap. An act of par. 
liament passed during bis reign 
making faereiy a capitBl offence. 
It. 87a 

Henry V. faivades Normandy, and 
gains the great battle of Agin- 
court. IL 83. Appointed regent, 
and oeclared heir to the crown of 
Prance. iiL 139. Hismarriagewitb 
Catherine, daughter of Charles 
VL of France, 14a His death, 
141. 

BenryVI,iL84. Proclaimed king 
of France and England, iiL 14a 
His expulsion from the throne, 
141 . Committed to the Tower of 
London; bis restoration, and 
death. 148. 

Henry I., of Saxony, emperor or 
Oetmany, surnamed the Fowler, 
iL94. His conquest! and military 
policy. 9& 

Henry IL, emperor of Ocrmany, 
L IISL His triumphs orer the 
Poles and Italians, iL S7. 

Henry IIL, emperor of Germany, 
arrives at Rome, and assembles a 
council to elect a pope, L 147. 
Restores order at Rome^ 148. 

Henry IV., emperor of Germanyi 
L 154. Excommunicated and 
deposed by Gregory VIL, 166. 
Takes Rome by assault, and be. 
sieges Gregory in the castle of 
St. Angdo, 1S9. 

Hcnnr v., onperor of Germany, 

Henry VL, emperor, bis marriage 
witn Constansa, princess and 
heiress oftbe Sicilies. Lisa In. 
vadcs Sicily and seues oo tbe 
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Her iuddflii and Tioleat death, 

lao. 

Joanna IL,L13& Her death, 1351 

Jctrted, abbot ofCroyland, ir. Itf. 

John VIIL, pope, 1. 139. 

John X., pope, L 144^ 

John XI.. pope, L I4& 

John Xll, pope, L liS. 

John XIV., pope, L 14& 

John XV., pope, i. 14& 

John XIX., pope, L 147. 

John XX IL. pope, l ia& 

John XX 1 11., pope. L lfl9. 

John de ValoU, king of Franee, 
taken priaoner at the battle of 
Poitien, iL Stk Enters into a 
treaty with Edward IIL ; is 11. 
berated, 81. Hia death, 88. 

John, king of Eneland, internal 
government at, id. 92. His cha. 
racter and death, 9S. General 
character of the great charter 
granted by, 114. His disputes 
with the holy see, ir. 22S. 

John, an Italian philosopher, L 841. 

John of Salisbury, iv. 314 

Joseph of Exeter, iv. 315. 

Juan I., king of Castile and Leon, 
i. 288. 

Juan 1f.,L 969. 

Juan I., king of Aragon, L 872. 

Juan If., L 278. 

Judicia Ciritetis Lundonia^ ill 74 

Julius II., pope^ L 99L 

Justinian codes n^ civil laws, L 
242L 

Justus, bishop of Rochester, iii. 
]58u 

Jutes, the establishment of, in Kent, 
111. 9. 



Kent, the first Saxon kingdom 
founded by Hengist, iiL 6L In. 
trodnction of Chnstianity into, i. 

Kinmierians, iL & 



Ladislas, king ot Hungary, L 131 
His death, 157. 

Landolph VI. L 115. 

LandolphuSftne elder and younger, 
historians of MUan, L 840. 

Lanftanc, archbishop of Canter, 
bury, L 835. His character, and 
beneficial administration of the 
English church, iv. 13& His 
eflbits for the reformation of the 
monks, 142. HU death, 14& 

langton, Stephen de, archbishop of 
Canterbury, iv. 855. 

VOL. IV. 



Lateran, the council of, L 153. 

Third council of, leu. Fourth 

council of, 884. 
Laurens, Ouillaume de Puy, L S9& 
Leicester, earl of, iiL 117. 
Leidred, archUshop of Lyons, it 

851 
Leo, the Bavarian emperor of the 

East, L 144. 
Leo IV., pope, L 143. 
Leo V III, pope, i. 146. « 

Leo IX, pope, L 148. 
Leo X., pope, L 170. 
Leo, cardinsJ, bishop of Ostia, i 

839. 
Leon, orfgin of the kingdom of, L 

961. The cortcs of, 2m. 
Leonardo Fibonnacci, t. <ZS1. 
Leopold, margrave of Au*tria, ii. 

102. 
Lieuthbert, king of Lombard}, i. 

7. 
Ungard, Dr., ill. 117. Exirarf from 

his works, stating the limits of 

eccIesia«ticaijuriM!iction,lc^. Ex. 

tract from liis Antiauitiesof the 

Analo-Saxon Churcti, iv. 11.3. 
Lionel, duke of Clarence, 1. 1]6. 
Liutmand, remaiks on his writings, 

Lodi, l' 33. 

Lodoif of Novara, t. i.'lS. 

Lollards, the, iv. 276. 

Lombards, the, domestic policy of, 
i. 8. General character of, 18. 

Lombardy, the kingdom of, founded 
by Alboin, L 5. Captured by 
Charlemagne, 7. Internal com. 
motions, 57. Tranquillity re- 
stored, 63. 

Lothaire, king of Italy, L 86. 

Lothaire L, sovereign of France 
and Germany, ii. 35. 

Lothaire IL, iL 48. 

Lother and Edric, iii. G8. 

Louis IL of France, ii •% 

Louis IV., ii. 4^. 

Louis v., ii. 48. 

Louis VI., iL 54. 

Louis VIL.iL 51 

Louis VIll, iL 56. 

LouU X., iL 77. 

Louis XL, iL 85. 

Louis of Hungarr, i. 137. 

Louis of Anjou, i. 137. 

Louis the Stem, iL IIS. 

Louis IV., emperor of Germanv, ii. 
93. 

Louis v., IL 111 

Lucca, i. lOf^. 

Lucius III., pope, i. 160. 

Ludolf, duke of SwaUa, ii. 96. 

Ludovico, the Moor, i. 73. 

Lully, Raymund, iv. 35. 

Lyonn, the council of, 1. 225. 
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Macchiavelli, i. 253. 

Madeiras, discovered by the For- 

tugucse, i. 881. 
Magna Charta, general character of, 

ill iia 

Magnus, king of Denmark, iii. 36. 

Malcolm, king of Scotland, Ui. 8& 

» Malek ebn Ans, one of tne great 

Sounite doctors, i. 283. 
Manftred, king of Sicily, i. 87. Hii 

disputes with the papal see. i. 

183. A crusade preached against 

him, 184. His defeat and death, 

185. 
Manichaeani, L 298. 
Marche, the count de la, il. 67. 
Margaret, queen of Henry VL, ill 

140. 
Margarita, widow of Charles HI. 

of Naples, regency of, i. 137. 
Maria, Giovanni, duke of Milan, L 

68. 
Maria, Filippo, lord of Pavia, L 68. 

His death, 70. 
Maria Louisa, duchess of Parma, L 

93. 
Maria, queen of Sicily, 1. 133. 
Marino, the imperial governor of 

Rome, i. 148. 
Marino, a hermit of Venice,!. 197. 
Martin L of Aragon, i. 133. 
Martin II., i. 133. 
Martin IV., pope, i. 131. 
Martin V., Pope, i. 169. 
Martino della Torre, podesta of 

Milan ; his character, i. 59. His'' 

death. 61. 
Marv of Burgundy, it 116. 
Matilda, empress of Germany, ill. 

87. Asserts her right to the 

throne of England, 88. Expulsion 

of, 89. 
Matteo Spinelll, i. 851. 
Matteo Visconti. i. 68. 
Maximilian, duke of Milan, i. 73. 
Maximilian L of Austria, ii. 116. 

His ineffectual effbrts to reduce 

the cantons of Switzerland, 180. 
Maynard, count of Tyrol, ii 11& 
Medicis. Alexander de, proclaimed 

hereditary duke of Florence; 

assastfination of, 1. 98. 
Medicis, Cosmo de, his character, L 

89. Banishment of, ga 
Medicis, Guiliano de, assassination 

of, i. 91. 
Medicis, Lorenzo de, i. 91. 
Medicis, Pietro de, i. 90. 
Melitus, consecrated bishop of Lon* 

don by St Augustine, iii. 158. 
Mercia, the kingdom of, formed by 
I the Angles, fieaded by Cridda, in * 



586, iii. 9. Introduction of Chris- 
tianity into, 14k 

Merlin, a legend of the Anglo- 
Saxon times, extracts tmm, iv. 
67. Further extracts flrom, 344. 

Merowig, son of Chilperic, IL 7. 
His marriage with Brunehild, 
13. 

Milan, contests of, with the empire, 
i. 34. Placed by Frederick under 
the ban of the empire, 38. Sul^ 
Jected to the sway of a perpetual 
podesta, 59. The republican 
institutions of, restored, 71. 

Modena, the duchy of, clidmed by 
the church, i. 94 

Mohammed Abu Abdalla, emperor 
of the Almohades, L 257. 

Mohammed ben Alhamar, L S58. 

Monastic institutions, ii. 160. Re* 
form of, in the 11th century, SCI. 
Decline of, 853. 

Monte Casino^ the monastery of, 
erected in 589, L 184. 

Montferrat, the marquis of, the 
greatest of the Italian feudato* 
ries, i. 62. 

Montfort, Simon de, i. 30a 

Moses of Bergamo, author of 
Carmen de Laudibus Bergami, 
i. 840. 

Musa, a Mohammedan corsair, 
seizes on Sardinia, and aets fire 
to Pisa, 1. 74. His defeat and 
death, 75. 



N. 



Naples, i. 1(^. Invaded by Louis, 
king of Hungary, is£». The 
French expelled ffom, 1S9L In- 
vaded by tne imperial troopa in 
the war of the succession, 140l 

Napoleon della Torre, i. 61. 

Narsus, the imperial general, i. 4. 

Navarre, origin and early history 
of, obscure, i. 270. Ruled by four 
successive sovereigns of France, 
878. Conquest of, by Fernando 
of Castile, 873. 

Neckham, abbot of Cirencecter, iv. 
315. 

Neustria, or western France, IL IZ 

Nicolas II., pope, 1 14% 

Nicolas I IL, pope, i. 163L 

Nicolas v., pope, 1. 169L 

Nicolo de Jamsilla, L 251. 

Nordalbingians, il 30. 

Normandy, united with the erown 

^ of England, ii. 53. 

Kprmans, their conquests in louth- 
^n Italy, L 111. Character of 
thQ, iv. 143. 

Nort)>«Pa[ton, the battle of, liL 8& 

Northuuiria. taken by the Danes. 
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UL 19. Introductioa at Chrto- 
tianity into, IfflL 



a 



OboCriCei, the. iL 9S. 
Ocafia, the corte* of, L 9^91 
Oecfaam, WiUiam, W. SSSi 
Odo the Bactard, iv. 14a 
Odoaeer the Meroenarr. L 3, 
Oflh, king or Mercia, iiL !& 
Olaf, kinc of Sweden, a 8ia ~ 
CHaf of Norway, inradei England, 

iiL SSL 
Order of Mercy for the RedcrapUoQ 

of Cbriatian Ca|ittvcs, instituted 

in 1933, L 314. 
Orlando of CienMna, i. 9S0. 
Orleana, the aiege o< in 14tB, iL 81 
Osbert and Ella, ia 1& 
Oarrogotha, diaraoler of the dy. 

naaty of tbe, L S. 
Oauir, die Iliac cml of Nortbumtela, 



Oswald, king of Beraicia, hia ezo^ 

tiona fbr the diffiuion of Chri<ti. 

anity in Northnmbria, iii. 179. 
Otwio. kiQgof Northumbria, iiL 13. 
Otho 1., e m peror of Germany, L S& 

His coronation at Rome, iL 96L 
Otho IL, a 9& 
Otho IIL, iL 9& 
Otho IV., a 104w 
CKbo ViaooDti, LflSL* 
Otho of Bnintwick, L 13& 
Otho, the historian of Lodi, L S4a 
Otranto, L lOa 
Ottocar, king of Bohemia ; his de» 

feat and death, a lUL 



P. 



Padua, L9& 

Pagano deOa Torre, lord of Valus. 
■ina,L53. Madea tribune of the 
people of Milan, 51 

Pandects, disoorery of, at Amalfi, 
LS4SL 

Pandolf rv., prince of Capua, L IIS. 

Paolo Fregoso, archbishop of Ge. 
noa, do^, obtain of abanditti,and 
a eorsair>chief ; his goremment ; 
becomes a pirate ; invorted with 
the dignity of cardinal, L 84. 
Placed at the head of the papal 
fleet; renounces his ducal dig. 
nity; retires to Rome, L 85. 

Parliament, creation of, la 117. 
Coostittttion and ftmctions of, 119. 
Knights and bnrjgcsses first sum- 
moned to; oppasttioo of, to the 
rapacity of the crown, 128. Pro. 
of the house of commons. 



137. Obserratlons en the house 
of commons. 143. The constitu- 
tion of the house of lords, 147. 
And on the king's council, 149l 

Parma, the duchy of, I S& 

Psseal IL, pope, L 15. 

Paschaslus Radbert, abbot of Cor. 
bey.atSl 

Pmd tiL, pope, L SOL na 

Paul IV., pope, L 17a 
Vmal, the deacon, L 9891 
Pauliciana, the, L S9& 
Ihulinut, patriarch of Aquileia ; 

his woAt published at Venice in 

1437, L 2-SS. 
Plaulinus, biihop of Kent, confessor 

of Ethelbern, queen of Northum. 

bria, ilL 17k Miracles ascribed 

to; obtains the archbishopric of 

York, 177., 
Faulua, Wameft^us,the Lombard 

hiatonan, author of De Oestis 

Longobardorum, L 230. 
PaTia,L33L 
Peada, the first Christian Mnrei«ign 

of Mercia, ia 14. His conver- 

don,]g8L 
Pedro I. of Aragon, s<m.iiv1aw of 

Manfred, assumes the crown of 

SicilT : his death, L ISl. 
Pedro II. of Aragon. king of Sicily, 

L 133. Agreet to nold Aragon as 

a fief to the holy see, S77. 
Pedro III. of Arsgon, L 977. 
Pedro IV. of Aragon. L 97& 
Pedro the Cruel, king of Caatile 

and Leon,! 968. 
Pedro Nolasco, a gentleman of Lan. 

gucdoc, receives the habit of the 

order of mercy, L 311 
Pelagiu* IL, pope, L 143. 
Pelavicini, marquis, a feudal baron, 

E)desta of Crraaona, Novara, 
rescia. and other places, L 60i 

Pelavo, king of the Asturias, L 2G0. 

Penda, king of Merda, invasion of 
Norway by, ia 1& Defeat and 
death of, 18S. 

Pentapolis, the, L lOa 

Pepin, mayor of the palace, gorer- 
nor of Neustria, iL 11 His vio 
tories over the Prisons, 1& Pro- 
claimed king of the Franks, tS. 
Deatli of, in 768, 99. 

Pertaris, king of Lombardy, L 7. 

Peter the Lombard, his origin ; his 
death, in 1160; bis works; his 
book of sentences, L S37. 

Peter GrossolancL archbishop of 
Mihin,L938. 

Peter the Deacon; his blograpfay 
of the illustrious men of Jfonte 
Casino, i 939. 

Peter, monk of Vaulx-Comay; hu 
account of the Albigeoses, L i93. 
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Petrftrch, \. iTA 

Philip, emfieror of Oermany, 1. 1«. 

Philip I., king or Francp, »l. 58. 

PhUip 11., king of France ; nl» juo. 
CCMM •gain*! John, king of Eng. 
land i he coiiquon the whole of 
Normandy, li. 50. 

Philip 111., kins of Franoe, wiw 
named le Hardl, li. 74 

Philip IV., king of France, 11 74. 
Hit marriage with Jeanne or Na* 
Tarre: hlB pertecutlon of the 
TempUn.7a AbolUhe* the order 
of the Templari i bii death, 77. 

PhUlp v., le Long, king of France, 

Philip v., count de Valoli, luo- 
eeeds to the throne of France j 
hto claims oppoMd by Edward 1 1 1, 
of England, IL 79. 

Philip, duke of Burgundy, Jolni 
the English, to avenge the death 
of hU father, 11.84 ,„_,,_, 

Philip de Broc, a canon of Bedford { 
his guilt and punishment, lv.181. 

Plcts, expulsion of, trom Briuln, 

111 «• ..... 

Pierre de BruiiL a leader of the 

BCanichaans, I. 899. 

Pisa and Genoa, the republics of, 
origin and early history of, I. 74 
Early constitution of, 76. Huln- 
ouswarof, 79. Becomes obnoxi- 
ous to the Ouclfli of Tuscany, 80. 

• War of, with Aragon j taken by 
the Florentines, 8S. A general 
council convoked at, In 1409, 
16a 

Plus v., pope, l. 31 . _ 

Podesta, the, a new dignitary Intro, 
duced by Frederic, 1. 37. 

Poggio BraccloUnl, 1. 855. 

Politlan, L Sfj."*. 

Popes, original dependence of, on 
tne emperors, L 141. Comroenco- 
ment of the temporal sovereignty 
of, 143. DrcMlml vkuM of, 145. 

Portugal, constitution o^ I 88S. 

Premonstratenslans. the foundation 
of the order of, by St Norbert, 
IL895. 



a 

Rabanus Maurus, archbishop of 
Mayence, II. VA. 

Rachls, king of Lombardy, 1. 7. 

Ragnar Lodorog, a famous Danish 
pirate, UL 18. 

Rainoir. a Norman knight, invest- 
ed with the lordship of Averse, 

1. 119. 
Rair, sumamed FIsmhard, the fk- 
vourite minister of William 



RuAia, iv. 14a Hie charaettr. 

becomes prime xainietor of VBt- 

land, 147. Hbunpopulartty, I4il 

Projects formed for hla dcsunc 

tlon : obtains tbe btotaefiric of 

Durham, 149. 
Ramiro L. the monk, king of Ass. 

gon, L Jjfi. * - J 

Ramsey, the monastery of. found* 

atlon of, by Ht Oewald, iU. 9^ 
Ratramnus or Bertram^ a monk ot 

Corbey, bis work on the Bed 

Presence in tbe Eucharist, tu. 

334 
Raymund I^ of Burgundy, cre««J 

eoani of Oallcla, L 902. 
Raymundo II., sovereiga count of 

Barcelona, L ?75. 
Raymundo IIL, sovereign count or 

Barcelona, I. 875. 
Raymundo IV., sovereign count *A 

Barcelona, 1. 275. 
Raymundo v., sovereign count of 

Barcelona, marriage of, to Pecro. 

nllla, heiress of Araaon, I 875. 
Redwald, king of the fiaat Ancles; 

his generous protection of Edwin, 

prince of Delra, lit IS. 
Regglo, 1. ai. 

Regius, 1. 145. . . . 

Rolnulf IL, count of AqulUlne, it 

Ren'^ d'AnJou, king of Naples, l 

139. Death of, il. 86. 
Rialto, foundation of the city of, l 

95. Receives the name of Venice, 

96. 

Rleardo de St Oermano^ an histo- 
rian, L 851. 

Richard L of England, accession 
of, 111. 91. His death, 98L 

Richard II., king of England, ton 
of the Black Prince ; his tragical 
death. Hi. 96. 

Richard IIL, king of England, ill 
141. 

Richard IL, duke of KormandT, 

111.33. 
Richard, count of Averse, L 115. 
Richard, eari of Cornwall. L 16a 
Rlconlano Malasplnl, L SSL 
Robert, emperor. Invades Italr, 

1.68. 
Robert, king of Naples, L 134 
Robert IL, king of France, 11. 51 
Robert, count palatine of tbe 
Rhine, elected emperor of Ger- 
many, 11. 115. 
Robert of Arbrlseel, founds the 
order of Fontevraud) become* 
archdeacon of Rennes; his e»> 
forts to reform the cbnrch, il 
S90. His policy, 891. 
Rotiert, eldest son of William the 
Conqueror, IIL 85. 
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Rodoald. king oi Londwrdy, L 7. 
EUmIoI^ king of Burgundy, L 92. 
RmSoIT I^ emptfror, L 91 
llodolf IL, emperor, L Si. 
f^^^^jr duke oi Truujurane Bur- 

sundr. H. 47. 
Rodot/ riL. king of Arlci, a 5t 
WUi^hoUa, hUhap of Eugubio^ L 

RortBiph, emperor, L 190, 

L, gnnd count of SicUy, L 



Roger IL, count of SiciW, crowned 
kitm of the Two Siciliet by the 
antapope Anadetus II., i. 115. 
MiM dtle confirmed by Innocent 
II..1I7. Hit death, 1 1& 

Rotio, tlM Dane, duke of Nor. 
nuuidy, U.47. 

Roman lurvnnidence, IL 194. 

Ronca^la, tac diet of, reiolutiona 
of, L 37. 

Roaamund, wife of Alboln, herpei^ 
fidy and trafcical fate, i. 6. 

Rota, the abbey of, founded In 1096, 
by Robert of ArbriMel, U. 291. 

Rudolf of Haptbuigh, elected em- 
peror of Germany br letters 
patent; renounce* all claim over 
naariT all the tenitories com. 
priaed in the gift of Charlemagne, 
and the bequest of Matilda; be 
•anctioni tlie concordat, L 164. 
xlia talents and ▼a!oor; his war 
with Ottocar of Bobania, iL 112. 
HU death, lia 
Ridned Stone Wall, a Saxon frag, 
nsent, }▼. 9U. 
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Sabas Bfalaspina, L 251. 

Saberct, king of Essex, ilL 158. 

St. Abelard, abbot of Corbey, tL 107. 
Founder of the. New Ck)rbey, In 
Weatphalia, 168. 

St. Adalbert, bishop of Prague ^ 
his labours tor the reformation 
of the clergy and their flocks; 
bis moral cowardice ; his dislike 
to Prague, U. 272. Hit humility 
while In the palace of Otho 1 1 L, 
27& His dUlike to the Bohe. 
mians; be repairs to Poland, and 
preaches the Gospel to the pagan 
Prussians, 274 His murder by 
a pagan priot, 875. 

St Adelaide, widow of Otho the 
Great, ii.51. 

St Ado, aichUshop of Vienne, iL 
234. 

St. Afobard of Lyons, iL 254 



St Aldan, a munk of lona, founder 
of the see of Lindisfame; his 
efforts for the conversion of the 
Northumbrians, lii. 18U. 

St Ailred, the celebrated abbot of 
Rlvaulx, iv. S47. Author of the 
Lives of St Edward the Confes. 
sor, St. David king, and St Mar. 
(taiet queen, of ."tcotlandj his 
Homilies on Isaiah ; his work 
in three botiks on Spiritual 
Friendship, 24^. Extract ft-oin 
bis Nun of Wnlton, 249. Ex- 
tract from his Speculum Chan- 
tatis, 254. 

St Alcuin, bom In 7S5, extracts 
ttiftn his works; bin farewell to 
his Cell, iv. 111. (liit treatise on 
Dialectics, ISO. His treatise De 
Anima, IJl. 

St Aldhelm,an Anglo-Saxon monk, 
birth of ; early education of ; the 
first Englishman who composed 
Latin verse according to known 
rules, iv. 75. Elected governor of 
the monastery of Malmesbury.7& 
Anecdote of, 77. Nominated to 
the bishopric of Sherbum ; death 
of, in 709, 78. His works: his 
style ; his work on the dignity of 
the number seven ; his letter to 
the monks of St Wilfrid. 80. Ex- 
tracts fVom his poem DeLaude 
Virginum, 8S. His treatise De 
Octo Principalibus Vitiis, 92. 

St Ambrose, the church of, at 
Milan ; two philosophical srhools 
attached to, in the eleventh cen- 
tury, i. 2:J4. 

St Ambrose Autpert, author of a 
commentary on the Apocal}'p6«', 
iLS44 

St Anscar, his character, ii. 2r)7. 
His mission to Denmark, 209k 
His mission to Sweden ; he iall» 
In with Scandinavian pirates, 210. 
Return of, to France j anointed 
bishop of Hamburg ; appointed 
papal legate, 211. Deprived of 
the means of support; again 
applies himself to Uie northern 
mission, 212. His death, on the 
3d day of February. 865, 21.^. 

St Anselm, bom in Italy, in 10S3, 
iv. liX). Becomes prior of Bee ; 
his elevation to the dignity of 
abbot, 1:*>I. Nomination of; to 
the archbishopric of Canterbury. 
152. Proceedings instituted 
against him in the king's name 
by the notorious Flambard, 15^ 
He reftises to abjure the autho* 
rity of Pot)e Urban IL ; hostility 
of the king in consequence, 154- 
His authority abjured | his letter 
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u$ popp Vf\inn on hif rpMiMnw to 
\fnvp KriffUiMl, 1 ^V Hfrall tt^wt 
thi) nrvpnnUm of flmirv t , IW. 
Ifli flrit tntfrvifw with Ifmirx t. } 
he vlditii H/Mnf, r>7. Ki^'Mvm 
an cirdrr Ui rptfiain In rxlli' until 
h« shouUI Mru-tliin thu iffptfin- 
•ion* of th<> rrriWM \ hid r«^»m4 
nnatlmi with Hnnry I., I.VI. Ml* 
di*»th, In lW/«>; hU w»rk«, Ir/^. 
A RortdpfiMHl vIpw of hU work. 
I)f> Cntir'fnltM I'rfPurlfnDip «t 
frimlmtinAllon^ nmum Oratiiv 
l)i»i Miin niMTo ArtiMrlo, lai, 

lit. Antlirlrmi, the (^arthuiilftn, 1. 
911 

St, Antony of Parltis, bom at tA»- 
btm, \n IKi'm ht^'mnvn a Krunrl*. 
ran prior t hi* tnlMion to Africa, 

I, .'KiH. fliKilorfririf} hUprnch- 
Ing} hli (li«nth, on th« l;Kh of 
Jump, 1711 } two or thrcH* KainflM 
r/f thp tnlraclm refat«d concerning 
him, .711. 

H. AtiKUAtlnfi, »Tr\vn\ tit, in V,n%. 
land, Ml. Wi. \\\% Interview with 
KtheltM^t, klnR of Kinit. \m. 
Thi» archlmrfwripnl M'f of (.flnt««r- 
bur* , with the primacy, conforrwl 
im nlm by the fiotMi, l/}7. f Ii« 
two rpli^ratfd int<^v)ew» with 
the chlff r'-<')»"il«»lW'«, on the 
roriAnei of ('hpuhlre and Walw, 
VAh HIi corrMjif>ndi»nre with 
wwe (irtfHmr. \(VZ. Miracle* at* 
trlbut^d io, iCyi. \iS* death, in 

M. AtiHrpfffHilt, bluhfin of rtoitrgif, 
extract from hii lifr. 11, Ull, 

Mt Atltiw, M«ih<ip of Vlimne, bom 
at Auvergnf, cflpbr«t«l for hl« 
dcfpnce of the Athann«lan creed, 

II, 'nn Hid \Hmm, 'tlX. 

St, Bnrtholomi'W, h<nn In the 
nelghlK^Mrhoofl of WhUt>y, In 
York/ihire \ vHlon of, I v. e v( >flf 
ert^etlcal llfr, *£}». Mlraclea aa. 
cribed to, ^i 

St. Benedict, th« mitflareh of 
monkfi, born In 4m), In the city 
of Ntircia, I, 1*). Hl» parentaae, 
181, Be<vimeN abliot, 1^,;, An 
at(«m|H mndeto poinon him. IH,1. 
Heerect«th(< monastery of Monte 
Caalno) hi> death, In />4.?, \H. 
Hln famouD rule. n't. 

Si, Benmlict of Aninrrn \ hla f^a. 
rentage i his a>iMt«ritie«i, 1, Wt. 
He build* a monawfery on bin 
patrimonial eMt,Ate, um. >fe 
foumla the monaitery of AU«la. 
Chapelle, 2fV^. 

St. tfene<llct Hiflcop, born In Nor. 
thumbrla about the year fi.'JO, ill, 
^94. He foundi the monattery 



of Wrarmouf fi ^ he i^Mta Rmn> 
flye tlrnen } h# foun<f« the »'^ 
naatery of Jarrow, lli& Dntk 
o^ In m), IJ«. 

■t, Bernard, hi* Mrrmon ugaliiaCtlic 
Manichiean errora, t, fi@R, 

S|. Bernard, bom new tll)of». Hi 
10(11, II, ^B^t^. The | i»f»efge m» 
CP^ of hla proMytlMo, S% 
Beoomea abbot of CUAnrama ; h« 
chararter, S^. Hie vest far Um 
cruaade, 8SS, Ml« <l«ttf), As- 
ffuat 90,, IIM} Ma |icT«(mal 
character} c^Mcrrsikma on bi« 
literary qum}lft«atl««i«« Wt. 

St, Bernard, aurnamed of Tktm, 
born In Ponthleu. ^Miot of ^ 
Cyprian, 11. 2«t9, Per»«cut}on til, 
m the monki of Cliigny, 9^ 
Hefbaea the dignity of cardinal , 
he foundfl the mimaat«ry ofihw 
trea. InllOf), 203. 

St BolNll, prior of M«lroa«, ill, VB. 
Death of^ ««. 

Si, BfMlface, the «MMt1« of Oer- 
tnnny, a native of Ilevonafalre, ii 
If^A, Conaecrated btubop; h« 
laboiira In 'lliurlnglA for tbe*^- 
iinctlon of idolatry, tm A^ 
pointed archblahop Mid fi«T«l 
legate t hln letter* to hla frtemh 
at Wlfiche#ler. Iff7, Hla poli^, 
IflH, HU t>rot«hetle«ll«iter to th" 

Kleat Fulred, VtO. Ill* biidruf- 
ma to Si, I^illy i bla nwrtyrdom^ 
801, 

St, Bruno, a native of Cologne, rl. 
1711, Fmioder of tlio eeWbfKed 
order at ("arthunlana } he found* 
another mrmiMtery In th« demt 
of Calabria i bin death, ittltm.W 

St, Buonaventura, \nmt\n Tuteany, 
In mi) ha death, I, SIS, 

St, Burchardf blahop of Wlnbnr/r. 

II. vn 

St, Catherine, a nommlclan tlMer, 
extract from her life, written by 
her confeMor, I, 819, Htr im^ 
{KMldong, 93^1, 

St, Cenariua of Arlee, bom at ChA. 
loni-sur-Saone, In 470, > receirM 
the toriAUre at etghtcwn ) b)« ati*- 
terltleo} hi« nreacblng | iMnttih' 
merit of, il, SS^, Hia treatment 
of the prlaonera after the Ineffec* 
tuat alege of Arlea. SKA, Hl« in* 
terrlew In Itnly with Tbeodorl^} 
bla death in ai$', hla •ermom) 
hli character aa a trreaeber, SSM. 
An extract front an exhortation 
tff, on the frequetitperttaal otttn- 
Holy SrriiHiirea, 937. Mta homib 
on thelaM jiMlgrnent, 980/ 

St, (had, the inMrrtAtA btohop af 
Liohfleld, 111. 1» 
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St Chrod^ang , bishop of Metx, 
Tuleo/; 1226. 

SL Clair, a native of AmIiI ; her 
austeritiet, L S17. The order of 
the rule o^ 30S. 

SL Odamba, founder of the mo- 
oaatery of looa, ui. 179. 

St. Coliunbanua, a naUve of Lein- 
iter; hia ftiture greatnen pre- 
dicted by hia mother before hit 
birtb ; enters the monastery of 
Bangor, in the county Down, 
iL 178. His mission to France, 
179. Rigour of his rule; his 
dl^mtes respecting the time of 
Easter; peitinadty of his cha. 
racter, 18a He addr e s se s a letter 
to the Gallic prelates; his un- 
compromising hostility to Tice, 
18L His exile, 18fiL Anecdote 
of, 183. Second exile of: he 
founds the monastery of Boobio, 
in Lombardy, 185. His rule; hia 
compositions, 187. 

St Cuthbert, the time and place of 
the birth of, unknown, iii. 197. 
Miracles ascribed to, 198. Made 
prior of Melrose, S02. Made 
prior of lindisfame, 903. Be. 
comes an anchoret in the island 
of Fame; his predictions, ^iOi. 
Consecrated bishop of Hexham, 
205. Becomes binnop of Lindi^ 
fame, S06. His dying discourse 
with Herefrid, abbot of Lindis. 
fame, S07. Fate of his bones, 
006. 

St Domingo de Gusman, founder 
of the Dominican friars, bora in 
the year 1170, in the diocese of 
Osma, L S9l. Made canon of 
the cathedral of Osma, 292. 

St Dominic Loricatus ; his auste* 
rities ; death of, at Bologna, L 
207. 

St Dominic, preaches a crusade 
against the Albigenses ; his cha- 
racter, L 303. His cruelties ; atp 
tends the fourth council of La. 
teran, 30i. Adopts the rule of 
St Augustine for his order; map> 
vels rdated of^ 305. He founds 
a monastery at Madrid and 
another at Segovia, 306. 

St Dunstan, born in Wessex, iii. 
2fil. His infancy, 262. His in- 
troduction to the court of, AtheL 
Stan : the extraordinary manner 
in which he was expelled flrom 
court, 26a His conversion, 264. 
His monastic profewion, :265. A 
legend respecting ; obtains the 
abbacy of Glastonbury, ii66. His 
dream ; appointed to the bishop, 
rics of Worcester and London, 



267. He succeeds Odo in the 
primacy, 268. Portents respect- 
ing the birth of, 2Ga Another 
account of his early life, S70l 
Vindication of, from various 
charges, 276. Pontificate of, fT7. 
His eflbrts for the reformation of 
the clergv, 286. Accusation of 
murder brought against, 289. 
Death of, in 988, 295. Character 
of «9& 

StEbba, abbcM of Coldingham, 
iii. 215. 

St Edilthryda, the queen of EgMd, 
abbess of the monastery of the 
isleofElv, iiL21]. 

St Edmund, archbishop of Canter- 
bury t his education ; his reluct- 
ance to accept of the primacy ; 
hia election to the primacy, iv. 
S5& His attempU at the re- 
formation of the church,- 257. 
His voluntary exile ; his death, 
259. 

St El'fleda, abbess of Whitby, iii 
215. 

St Elisabeth, sumamed of Scho- 
nage, born in \\S(), in the diocese 
of Tr^es, ii. 299. Her pretended 
revelations ; her death, SOL 

St Eiphege, a monk of the mona»> 
tery of Deerhurst ; his early life ; 
he founds a monastery at Bath, 
iii. 298. Consecrated bishop 
of Winchester 300. His auste- 
rities, 301. His elevation to the 
dignity of primate, 302. His 
sufferings and death, 304. 

St Emmeren of Poitiers, iL 193. 

St Ermenilda, abbess of the mo. 
nasteries of %eppey and Ely, iii. 
215. 

St Ethelberga, abbess of the abbey 
of Barking, iii. 234. 

St Ethelgiva, iii. 234. 

StEthelwold, a native of Win- 
chester; his early life; obtains 
the deaoonry of Glastonbury ; he 
founds the monastery of Abing. 
don ; made bishop of Winchester, 
iiL282L 

St Eusebius of Veroelli, i. 226. 

St Faustus, the biographer of St 
Maur, ii. 173. 

St Francis of Assisl, founder of the 
Franciscans, L 211. His conver. 
sion, 212. His rule, 2ia He 
founds the severest monasteries, 
214. His convenation with the 
sultan; his death, 21& The 
order of the Brethren of Peni- 
tence founded by, 308c The order 
of nuns, subject to St Clair, 
founded by, 309. 

St Frideswitha, iiL 217. 

C C 4 
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St. Gall, the monk of, author of b 
history of Charlemagne ; extract 
fVoin hit workt, it 256l Another 
extract flrom the work of, exhi- 
biting the credulltj and tuper- 
stitiun of the country, 258. 

St G,«n«vi&ve, ii. 160. 

St. (iermanus. ii. 169. 

St Gilbert of Sempringham, bom 
in IQS3, presented with the two 
livings of Sempringham and Tor. 
rington, iv. 241. He founds thir. 
teen double monasteries, 245. His 
honourable conduct towards Tho- 
mas k Beckct, 345. 

8t Godelef, one of the most cele. 
hrated saints of the Netherlands | 
her marriage with a Flemish no- 
bleman; becomes the Wctim of 
ill usage, IL 298. Her violent 
death, 299. 

St Goimbold, abbot of Winchester, 
ill 234^ 

St. Gregory the Great, bom at 
Rome in 540 ; his parentage ; he 
founds six monasteries In Sicily, 
i. 19i. His mission to Constan. 
tinople : his homilies on the book 
nf Job, 193. His epistle to Narses j 
his pastoral, 194. The first who 
introduced singing into the ser. 
vice of the church, 195. His 
death (in fi04) j his dialoguea on 
the life and miracles of St Bene- 
dict, 195. His character of the 
Lombards, 229. 

St Gregol-y of Tours, his original 
name, Georgius Florantius : his 
early life, ii. 230. Elected bishop 
of Tours in 573 } he defends St 
Pretextatus a^inst Chilperic and 
Fredegund ; nis character and 
death In 593, 232. His works, 233. 
An extract from his Historia 
Ecclesiastica. 23k Extracts from 
his works, illustrative of his de- 
scriptive powers, 235. Further 
extracts; his fhmily, 238. His 
account of the sedition and ex- 
cesses committed in the nunnery 
of Poitiers, 239. 

St Gregory of Utrecht, the man. 
ner in which he became connect, 
ed in the fortunes of St Boniface, 
ii. 263. An anecdote character, 
istic of his moderation; his 
death in 776, 204. 

St Guthlake ; his character, lil 219. 
His predatory career, 220. His 
eremetical life, 222^ A legend 
respecting his friendship with 
Ethelbal^, king of Mercia ; his 
death in 714, 226. 

St HUda, abbeM of Whitby, ilL 
214. 



St Hildegarde, U. 301. 

St Hildelita, abbess of the monas- 
tery of Barking, iiL £15. 

St Ina, king of the West Saxons ; 
laws of, iii 70. Founds the 
monastery of Glastonbury ; abdi. 
cation of, 232. His death, 23a 

St Isidore, his collection of ecclesi- 
Mtical laws, L 24SL 

St Lawrence, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, troubles during the 
primacy of, iii. 166. 

St Leger, bishop of Autun, ii. 15. 

St libanus, an English missionary, 
11204. 

St Louis, king of France, marriage 
of, with Margaret of Provence ; 
his character, ii. 57. Joins the 
crusade in Syria; his captivity, 
and ransom ; he assumes the crocs 
a second time, 58. His code of 
laws, 7ii 

St Ludger, a missionary of the 
Frisans and Saxons ; a story re^ 
lated of the mother of, 20a His 
death, in 809, 207. 

St Lully, ii. 202. 

St. Maur, the monks of, L 195. 

St Maur-sur-Loire, the monastery 
of, foundetl, ii. ^58. 

St Maur, a disciple of St Benedict ; 
a notable instance of divine 
favour related of, by St Fauatus, 
iL 173. His mission to fVanoe, 
174. Miracles ascribed to, 17& 

St Michael, confidential secretarv 
and historian of Charlemagne^ ii. 
254. 

St* Nilus of Calabria, a Greek by 
birth ; his mode of life, I 206. 
His death, 207. 

St. Norbert, founder of the order 
of the Premonstratensians, bom 
in 1080, in the duchy of Clevca: 
anecdote of, ii. 2^ Elected 
archbishop of Magdeburg ; seve- 
ritv of his institute, iL 296. 

St Odo, archbishop of Canterbury, 
ilL 234. HU early life; his ex- 
emplary conduct, 2.^ His seve- 
rity towards himself and others, 
257. His death and charaoler, 
S59. 

St. Oldegario, a native of Barcelona, 
first archbishop of Tarragona; 
hU death, i. 28a 

St Oswald, king of Beroicia, UL 
181. 

St Oswald, canon and dean of Win. 
Chester, resigns his dignity and 
becomes a Benedictine monk, iii 
27a Made archbishop of York. 
281. He founds the monastery or 
Ramsey, 289. His death, in 992, 
285. 
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9c Oswin, king of Ddra, biJ tragical 

fhte.iiL181 
St. Otho. bitbop of Bamberg, a luu 
tWe or Swabia, iL fi7& Hu mis. 
■ioa to Pomerania ; return of, to 
BambcrK, 277. 
St. Peter IXimian, bom at Ravenna, 
in IO07; beoomea biabop of 
Oatia. and a cardinal ; bla Cune 
as an expounder of tbe H0I7 
ScrnKures, L S09. Hii death, in 
107^ Slot His character, Sll. 
St. Peter of Verona, L 218. 
St. Peter Celestin, founder of the 
order which bear* his name, L 
S21. 
St. Plegmund, archbishop of Can. 

tertMirr, iiL 231 
Sc Pretextatut, bishop of Rome ; 
bis dubious character ; his coi^ 
duet with respect lo Brunehild, 
■L 170i His assassination, 17L 
SL Rajmundo of Pefiat'oit, a nadre 
of Barcelona; his virtue and 
learning ; obtains the degree of 
doctor and a professor's chair at 
Bologn^ L 914. Assiunes the 
habit of tbe Dominicans; draws 
op the constitution for the Order 
of Mercy; becomes confessor of 
Don Jayme, 315. His wmks ; his 
death, 31& 
SiL Raymundo Lully, bom in Ma. 
jorca ; his early lift, L 315. His 
ofMirenion ; be oompoacs his first 
work, the Ars Mijor, or Oen^ 
ralis, 31& He translates several 
treatises into Arabic ; his 
reasonings on the Trinity with 
tbe Moors. 317. He is stoned to 
death bj the Moors ; his charac. 
ter by himself, 318. 
St Robert, sumamed de Mol^me, a 
gentleman of Chainpagne, founds 
the OTder of the Cisteroans, at 
Citeaux, ii 28a Return of, to 
Moleme; his death, 284. 
St Robert, a Cistercian monk, abbot 
of a Cistercian monastery near 
the Tyne, iL 235. 
9t Romuald, founder of the order 
of Camaldula, L 196. His conver. 
sion, 197. His austerities, 196L 
His death, 199. 
fit Rosticola, an extract referring 

to the close of her life, iL 189. 

8t Srine (Sequanus) founds a mo. 

nastery in Burgundy ; an extract 

of bU life, iL 190. 

St Sezburga, abbess of the monas. 

teries of Sheppey and Ely, iiL 215. 

St Stephen, the tnird abbot of the 

Cistercians, the first dlgnitanr 

who instituted chapters general, 

ii asft 



St Sturm, a native of Bononia, 
founds tne monasteries uf Hira. 
field and Fulda, iL 206. 

St Swithin, bishop of Whicbester. 
iiL 234 

St Thomas k Becket, bora in Lon. 
don. In 1117; his parentage; his 
education ; rapidity ot his pro. 
motion ; presented with the chan. 
cellorship, iv. 172. His vast and 
magnificent household ; his fami- 
liarity with the king: his em. 
bassy to Paris; surprise of the 
French at his princely retinue, 
173w His able and beneficial ad. 
ministration, 174. Hb appoint- 
ment to the see of Canterbury, 
175. He resigns the chancellor, 
ship, 176. A remarkable change 
takes place in his conduct and 
character, 177. Hit austerities, 

178. He institutes proceeding* for 
the recovery of tbe church lands, 

179. He incur* the royal dis. 
pleasure, 182. Deprived of the 
manor of Rye and the castle of 
Berkhampstead, 183. He consents 
to observe the *' customs ;" he 
refuses to sign the constitutions 
of Clarendon, 18a Is summoned 
to anpear before the parliament 
at Northampton; the charges 
brought against him; his defence, 
188. His answer to the bishops 
who came to preach submission 
to him, 193. His magnanimity 
and counge at his trial, 194. His 
flight, 197. His reception by 
LouU VIL of France, 196. His 
reception by the iwpe; assumes 
the Cistercian habit in the mo. 
uastery of Pontigny jjconfiscation 
of his estates, 199. The sentence 
of confiscation and banishment 
pronounced against all who were 
connected with him by blood or 
friendship, 200. An unfortunate 
change takes place in his habits, 
opinions, and feelings, SOI. His 
interview with Henry IL, in a 
meadow near Freitoilfe in Tou. 
raine,203. Duplicity of Henrv IL 
towards him, 204. Return of, to 
England, 206. Murder of, 2ia 
A few observations on the cir^ 
cumstances which led to his fate, 
213. Canonisation of, 221. 

St Thomas Aquinas, bom in 1225, 
in the Campania 'of Naples; his 
illustrious birth, L 247. Become* 
a Dominican monk ; be explain* 
the Book of Sentences, by Peter 
the Lombard, SMS. Obtains the 
degree of doctor; bis treatise 
in defence of his order ; refuse* 
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Stephen IX.. pope, L 148w 

Stigand, archbuthop of Cuiterfoury, 
iv. Idd Hit simony ; hu dcpc^ 
sition, 137. 

S«Msex, the Saxon kingdom of, 
founded in 477, iiL 7. 

Swabians, il & 

Sweyn. king of Dosmark, invadei 
EDOland, liL 3S. Hia second in- 
vasion, 94^ His death, 35. 

Swtuerland, iL 120. 

SyagriUB, a Roman governor, defeat 
and dearth of, uL 7. 



T. 



Tancred of Haileville, i. 112. 
Tancred, count of Lucca, usurps 

the crown of the Sicilies; his 

death, L ISO. 
Tarlk ben Zeyad, L 25& 
Tassilo, duke of Bavaria, found 

guilty and condemned to death 

by the diet oi Ingelhelm, for fl^ 

vouring the revolt of the Saxons ; 

his sentence commuted, iL 31. 
Templars, the Knight8,aboli8hment 

of the order of, il. 77. 
Theodora and Marozia, two patri- 
cian ladies, their depravity ; in- 
fluence of, in the election of 

popes, L 143. 
Theodulf, bishop of Orleans, it 254. 
Theuddiert, king of Austrasia, ii. 

14. 
Thibault L, count of Champa^e, 

elected king of Navarre, L 272. 
Thibault IL, king of Navarre, L 

272. 
Thibault, count of Champagne and 

Brie, ii 57. 
Thierry, co-heir of the monarchy of 

France and Burgundy, ii. 10. 
Thierry L, duke of Lorraine, il 49. 
Thierry II., king of Burgundy, ii. 

14. 
Thierry IIL, king of Burgundy and 

Neustria, iL 15. 
Thoulouse, the third canon of the 

council of, held in 1118, L 299. 
Thuringians, iL la 
Tiberius, extract ttom the manu. 

script of, iv. 127. 
Tiepolo, Oiacomo, doge of Venice, 

1102. 
TorketuI, the chancellor, lit 28. 
Torkil, a Danish chief, iii. 34. 
Tortona, reduction of, by Fr^ 

deric I. ; rebuilt, i. 3a 
Totila, king of the Lombards, visit 

of, to St Benedict, i. 484. 
Tourneys, commencement of, iL 64. 
Towton, tlie battle of, iii. 141. 
Troyes, the treaty of, iL 84. 



Tuda, the first orthodox bishop ot 

Llndisfame, iiL 21a 
Turner, Mr., iii. 175. 
Tuscany, republican spirit of: coiw 

tention between the Ouein and 

Ohibelines, L 86. 
Turriani, i. 63. 
Tyler, Wat, insurrection of, iv. 

£74 



U. 



Vtfk founds the kingdom of East 

Anglia, iii. 8. 
Uladislaa, king of Bohemia, iL lia 
Urban IL, pope, L 159. 
Urban III, pope, L 16a 
Urban IV., pope, i. 124. 
Urban V., pope, L 165. 
Urban VL, pope, his character, 167. 

His imprudence and cruelties j 

his death, L 168. 
Urraca Donna, sovereign of Cas- 

tile and Leon, L26S. 



V. 



Vandals, ii. 2. 

Vaudois, the, L 292. 

Venice, origin, and earl^ history of, 
L 95. PecuUar constitution of; 
despotism of the doges, 97. The 
council of pregadi, 9B. The 

^rand council of 480 becomes 
ereditary, 99. Change in the 
council of pregadi: the famous 
collection of ducal obligations, 
1(X). Dissatisfaction of the Ve- 
netians and thedogeat the usurp, 
ation of the ^rand council, I(Jl. 
Insurrection in, in 1310; form- 
ation of the council of ten, 103L 
Government of; aggrandisement 
of, 106. Becomes sul^ect to Au»> 
tria, 108. 

Venantius Fortunatus, an Italian 
poet, hU Vita & MarUni. L 2SU. 

Victor IL, pope, L 14a 

Victor III., pope, L 38. 

Vigila, the monk, his account oi 
the oriain of the kingdom of Na- 
varre, L 270. 

Villani, L 2SSL 

Vortigem, supreme sovereign of 
Britain at the time of the Saxoa 
invasion, iiL 5. 



W. 

Wace, Robert, a native of Jersey, 
bom about the year 1124, author 
of the Roman de Brut (Brutus), 
iv. 321. His legend relating to 
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Riehafd the Good, duke of Nofw 

mandjr. :]-it The Htintcr and 

the Fair Si>irit bjr. 3^2*, 
y/akf»ri6. the batUe of, ilL lia 
WaUltid Stralio, abbnC of llekhe- 

n«u, hu voluminous works, U. S51 
W«hd Abul AbbM, the celiph of 

Damascus, Li2/il 
WaJter Mapes, • LaUn poet, It. 

Sir*. 

Waveriy. the abbey of, Ibunded In 

IMH, IV. m 

Weamouth, the monastery of, 
founded bV i^. Benedict, bishop 
in 674. M. liH. 

Wenceslas, emperor of Germany ; 
his dcfMwition, iL llci. Erorts 
Milan Into a durhy, to remain 
hereditary in the family of th« 
ViMonti, lia 

WestnhaliaiiSy ii. 90. 

WickliHe, John, bom near Rlcl^ 
roonJ, in Yorkshire ; bccomea 
master of Raliol college, Oxford, 
iv. ^M. His disputes with the 
warden and fellows of Catherine's 
hall, itA He is expelled; he 
attacks the possessions of the 
derjiy. 8fl9. tils doctrines con> 
demned by a irnod In London ; 
hu opinion of the Eucharist, S71. 
His death, S7SL Hia doctrine*, 
«73. 

WiifVedo IL, sorerelgn count of 
Ba celona, L fi7-5. 

William I., the Bad, kln( of the 
Two SSicilieSj excommunication 
of; reconciliation of, with the 
pope ; his crimes, 1 118. Foreign 
policy of, 119. 



WUliam II., the Good, Ung of tht 

TwoSidUea, L lift 
William L, duke of Normandy. 

conquest of England bv, IL at 

His character, iil. SSL Hu eccie* 

iiastlcal policy, 84 His Icmporsi 

policy, 8& His death, 85. His 

Jealousy of the Roman court, Iv. 

145. 
WiUiam II., Ruftis. his criminal 

excesses, iv. 146. His policy, 147. 

His ecclesiastical policy, 14H. 
William, count of Holland, i. IdS^ 
William of Malmesbury, ir. 90. 
Wisisoths, sovereignty of, founded, 

ii & Establishment of, in Gaul, 

1L& 
Wltena-gemot, an%asenibly of the 

state, lii. *C>. 
Withred, king of Kent, laws of, 

liLflft 
Wulphere, king of Mercia, IIL 15. 



Y. 



Yepes, the Benedictine historian, 
L181. 

Yossef ben Taxlln, fbunder of the 
drnasty of the Almoravldcs, In 
North-western Africa, L VhB, 
Seiaes the whole of Mohammedan 
Spain, 857. 



Z. 



Zeno, the emperor, L & 
Zoto, dukeof^Benerentttm, L 108. 
Zwentihold, king of Moravim, r^ 
volt of, ii. 92. 



THE END. 
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Pnnted by A. SpormiiwoitDB, 
New-Strect-Square. 



